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VEN in the more stable countries, the present con- 

. dition of the world has opened theeyes of most men, 

and has come as a painful surprise to the majority. 

To those who looked at the tendencies of the 

present century it was evident before the great war that an 
immense landslide was in motion. Such phrases went about as 


“We are in the midst of a revolution.” The more cautious 
began to prepare for the results of further change. Already 
the social stresses were dislocating the order of things. 

In England we were on the road to consuming our na- 
tional capital, and the aim of all classes was to work less, 
although they expected to be more comfortable. The gospel 
of work which had ruled a couple of generations earlier, was 
vanishing, and the new age tried to get the maximum while 
giving the minimum. ° 

In a single week the flash of war fell on this easy-going 
society. And now that we can begin to collect our senses 
again, and look around on the international wreckage, we 
hear of salvaging society, of approaching barbarism, and 
other expressions of outraged surprise. The earthquake has 
released all the strains which were gradually yielding before, 
and we see the structures which then showed only cracks, 
how rent gaping apart, or in ruin. 
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Before the war, the average man resented the idea tha 
any great change would happen; he protested that the past 
experience of mankind had no relation to the ceaseless pros. 
perity of the present, that the skill of mankind had removed 
forever the prospect of dissolution. As readily might a man 
without an ache say to a doctor that he was immortal. The 
student who has dissected the decaying corpses, whether of 
men or of civilizations, knows only too well how infinite are 
the perils that beset them, how terribly complex and ftai] 
they are, and how certainly they yield to the advance of age. 
It is often said that no precedent can be exactly applicable 
to the present, that one period is no guide to another. So, 
truly, no doctor expects that the course of one person’s health 
will be precisely the same as that of another. The differences 
of past life, of constitution, of surroundings, of general well. 
being, and of accidents will tell on the duration of life of 
individuals and of civilizations. But no one will therefore 
suppose that the universal course of change will be suspended 
for any individual; and no one who knows history can expect 
any civilization to be free from the transition and renewal 
which has always been acting. 

When we review the past we can now trace as many as 
seven successive civilizations in the Mediterranean region. 
Each has followed the same course of artistic and social 
development, so far as we can discern. Those who diagnose 
the diseases of the body politic have, therefore, much for 
comparison in different times and different countries. They 
may gather what to expect from definite symptoms which 
they may see; they may estimate, as a doctor does, what is 
the recuperative power of the subject. Though they cannot 
make any exact forecast, they can say pretty clearly whats 
dangerous to health, and what is likely to give strength to 
throw off troubles. 

In trying to understand the real nature of the present 
changes, we must guard against confusing the mere act of 
change with the tendency of a change. Alterations may be 
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distasteful, may upset the assumed grounds of life, yet may 
be needful and useful. Many a man may look back longingly 
on old associations in the past, though he may be more pros- 
perous in the present. Those who attempt to diagnose the 
ils of a community must live down personal feeling as a doc- 
tor must ignore his aversion to sights and smells. We must 
learn to look on each change quite impersonally, and only to 
think of whether it tends to good or evil in the community. 

The really essential condition in each period and each 
generation is the frame of mind. The individual is largely, 
and usually wholly, influenced by those around him — not, 
perhaps, by the average altogether, but by the more insistent 

voices. Even though there are very different and exclusive 
| worlds of thought, yet they each react upon one another 
imperceptibly; and beneath them all is usually a habit of 
thought of the whole generation. The way of regarding all 
subjects, the implicit canons of thought, were different in 
1840, 1870, and 1900, in whatever sphere we look. The frame 
of mind is what we must seek for, and grasp, if we are to 
understand any period. If the frame is sound, the way in 
which it is expressed matters little; but if it is rotten, woe 
must come. This frame of mind is the potent common meas- 
ure of aims and actions. 

One current of thought which has grown in the modern 
world is that of subdivision, the splitting of the unity of 
government. Down to 1770 the political course of Europe 
had been almost always for union; the greater states had all 
grown out of the smaller. In 1776 the first large division of 
power in modern times took place. Then followed the split- 
ting off of Mexico and all the South American republics, 
Belgium, the Southern States (taking the will for the deed), 
Norway, and at present, in varying degrees, the Baltic, Cen- 
tral European, and Caucasian countries, and parts of the 
British Empire. What has encouraged this frame of mind is 
the liberalism of eighty years ago, which, starting with adula- 
tion of the city-state in Greece (based upon slavery), thought 
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that the first duty of every man was to take an active part 
in political management. This ignoring of the conditions of 
great nations led to the fostering of subdivision. The Oppo. 
site view is that, just as we employ a specialist in medicine 
and law, so we employ a politician for his special knowledge, 
and change him if he does not succeed. 

For future peace the tendency to subdivision does no 
promise well. The more units there are in the world, the more 
causes of friction; the more light-heartedly will disturbance 
ensue. The greatest problem of modern times is to link inde. 
pendent units so that they shall never quarrel, and yet en. 
sure the compulsion of each to act with the majority in self. 
defense. Fine words will not do it; a common feeling, a united 
frame of mind, is essential. And this should be supported by 
economic unity, so that no personal gain may clash with the 
interest of united action. Free and continual interchange of 
people is also very important for maintaining the right feel. 
ing. We should increase the links of business and literature 
among those who need each other’s support. This is not with 
any idea of aggrandisement; but solely that the unit of self. 
defense may be so large as to divide the cost of protection, 
and the need of constant preparation for safety. We must 
make up our minds to forgo a good deal of our liberty of 
action if we want the advantages of future security. This 
problem of unity is far less felt in the United States, as they 
are parts of a continuous whole, with incessant flux of popv- 
lation; but it is a main problem to European states to hold 
their settlers together. 

Another great factor at present is in the moral, rather than 
the national, effects of the war. We may recover from its 
material damage in a generation; we may never recover 
from its moral changes. The good it did is buried with its 
bones, the ills live after it. The united frame of mind, the 
zeal for saving waste, we fondly hoped would last; but they 
have vanished like smoke. The evils of the war abroad were 
its training of the younger men to a reckless use of material, 
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, dependence on the government provision, and a loss of the 
habits of responsibility and independence. The evil effect at 
home was the demoralization of absurdly high wages, en- 
couraging extravagance, and causing enormous friction 
when the real values again prevail. Even after two years of 
the bitter experience that a high wage often means no work, 
the spell is scarcely broken. 

Another great change is in the sense of security. The 
frame of mind in which we had lived was shattered at the 
bombardment of Rheims Cathedral. That act was the sym- 
bol which compelled us to the agony of realizing that there 
was nothing but brute force between us and destruction. 
The acts of real war might be set down as unavoidable, or 
at least slurred over in apprehension; but the destruction of 
a nation’s masterpiece in art and history left no security for 
the mind as well as the body. This was reinforced by the 
bombs on S. Apollinare and on Greenwich Observatory. 
The sense of real values was the basis of our thought and 
feeling; material accidents might be looked on as wear and 
tear of the world. But to wipe out what was a mental basis 
behind the chances of the world, left nothing unassailable. 
All was at stake: the wish for a tranquil clinging to old feel- 
ings, old family possessions, and history; the aim at continu- 
ous growth of institutions; the view of action as building 
up a fabric of thought and society for the future. The denial 
of any common basis of right or humanity crushes the mind, 
as the devil and his agents know. The bombs on Rheims 
were the symbol that compelled us to acknowledge that 
force was the master of mind, and that mind as we knew it 
must be saved by force, if at all. 

The same denial of a common basis of right assails us 
more nearly at home. By confiscatory taxes the idea of work- 
ing for the sake of future possession is being crushed out in 
England and on the Continent. No one will hold fixed prop- 
erty if he can possibly thrust it on those who need the use of 
it. Everyone shrinks from the future. Everything tends to 
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opportunism, and to a hand-to-mouth life, in which security 
is absent. 

The losses of the war were thrown upon the holders of 
past savings. Hand labor stated that it was going to be bette; 
off than ever before. All the burden must be put upon one 
section of the community. If this were squeezed out of exist. 
ence, what did it matter? Nemesis has come. The shortage of 
capital and the insecurity of it have been a main cause of the 
paralysis of trade, and the only cry is, “Take more from cap. 
ital and live on it in doles.” The end of that would be stag. 
nation and death. 

Governments have also contributed to shake security. It 
used to be said that land was the safest investment because 
it could not vanish; but its value can entirely vanish if jt js 
taxed as much as it produces. On some great estates in 
England land is now taxed above its net produce to the 
owner. Thus the former background of axiomatic security, 
which lay behind all the uncertain foreground of life, has to 
a great extent disappeared. Our burdens in England are such 
that there is no elasticity; and even so fair-minded a person 
as Richard Grelling seems unaware that our debt is as large 
as Germany’s, and our taxes far higher per head. 

Another great change in the frame of mind is the loss of 
initiative, and the direction of affairs by organization. The 
undoubted advantage of a large scale of business in avoiding 
overlapping and wasteful rivalry was assumed to justify 
concentrating large interests under unified direction. The war 
gave a great impetus to this movement. The necessity of 
co-ordination and rationing, the bars on private trade, the 
enforced obedience to ordinances, made ministries bud and 
blossom until nothing could be done without permits, and it 
seemed to be thought that existence depended on being 
instructed how to live; as well might we teach people to 
walk by telling them to use this and that extensor and 
flexor muscle. No doubt it could be done, but —. Another 
sad result of this over-organizing has been the establishment 
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of standard wages, with heavy penalties for paying less. 
Therefore, anyone who is not up to full working-power, is 
thrown upon the scrap-heap, and crowds of hale men, who 
would be all the better for a light day’s work, may not earn, 
but must loaf about as unemployed. The true economy of a 
community is for everyone to work up to the wholesome 
limit of ability, be it one hour or ten hours a day. All this is 
lost to sight in a standard wage. 

We are also incessantly trying to do away with natural 
checks and counter-actions which have benefited the race. 
Many things now looked on as horrible have had, and might 
still have, immense power of good. Some of the most revolt- 
ing habits of races have had their obvious advantage in 
history. The sacrifice of the firstborn among the Semites 
cleared away the poorest results of early marriage, and gave 
more room for later children, who are usually more capable. 
Every interference by authority with the liberty of action of 
the individual means a diminution of the power of selection. 
It is the interference of one individual with another that 
should be checked. 

There are many people who cannot do work that will bring 
them in a standard of supply such as a decent life requires. 
The difficulty there is not in the trade. It is not a special 
trade that needs artificial help; it is a class of persons who are 
incapable of trades which command a good return. Help may 
be useful to these persons, but by giving it we may only be 
growing more incapables, and the state two or three gener- 
ations hence will be the worse for our backing of incapacity. 
The real solution, then, is to compel anyone who cannot 
earn a decent living in open trades to accept segregation 
along with partial maintenance by the public. This system 
is the price we must pay for abolishing the checks of nature. 

Certain modern changes have tended to weaken the motive 
for work. Insurance against unemployment and, in some 
cases, high wages have partly removed the incentive to work. 
Another branch of the same evil is deliberate under-produc- 
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tion. Trade unions have made rules for the limitation of oy. 
put. The consequences have at last begun to be understood 
by the more intelligent leaders, such as Clynes, Snowden, 
and Appleton. If they are not displaced by extremists, thes 
influence may save the handworker before he ruins himself 
and others. 

In all classes there has been for a couple of generations 
past a gradual displacement of permanent interests by 
amusements. The number of theatres in London is tenfold 
what it was within my memory, and the immense rise of 
“movies” has tapped the spare time and money of the 
workman. The old interest in the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Societies and Workingmen’s Clubs, with educative lec. 
tures, has given place to mere diversion. Three public muse. 
ums in London — two of them of historical importance — 
have been cleared out, and the buildings used for amuse. 
ments and other purposes. Churches and schools are sold up 
for cinemas. Among the wealthier people in England the 
same change is seen. The great houses have libraries which 
were magnificent down to about 1840; since then nothing of 
importance has been added to them. The former personal 
interest in knowledge has been mainly replaced by the pass- 
ing of examinations, which serve to impress the public and 
gratify the feelings of the sufferer. Another great change 
linked with this is that of watching action rather than doing, 
of shows rather than games. Sports have lost their value as 
training and exercise; and to the great majority spectacular 
idleness with plenty of betting has taken their place. 

The increase in the use of narcotics has also been notable 
in recent times, and the war has produced an orgy of to- 
bacco. Used with good cause to deaden the tedium and horror 
of the trenches, it has been brought into hourly consumption 
at home. Workmen have the cigarette in the mouth from the 
beginning to the end of the day. Committees and boards 
meet in a haze of smoke. What may be the effect of this 
change on national character? Consider the contrast be- 
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tween Renaissance Spain and Italy and their later state. 
May not narcotics have had a share in that change? The 
mood of self-satisfaction which tobacco and alcohol induce 
is not the best for the active production of results. How 
much may the present work-shy tendency be due to such 
causes? The appreciation of narcotics and stimulants by 
those who use them is no proof of their real value; to the 
Greek the new possession of wine was the supreme benefit, 
but it wrecked the grandest schemes, as those of Alexander. 

A very serious condition of the last century has been that 
knowledge has outstripped the moral sense. The greatly 
increased powers over nature have not been used with cor- 
responding growth of control and sense of responsibility. 
The gains of mechanics and of chemistry, of movement in 
air and in water, have been most actively developed for 
destruction. In general, the cinema has been exploited rather 
to degrade our ideas than to confer any real benefit. The 
right use of our opportunities has been dwarfed by their 
wrong use. 

Many of the undesirable changes have been due to de- 
fective education. When the franchise was extended, Bob 
Lowe said, “‘We must now educate our masters.” But edu- 
cation was left to the schoolmaster’s ideal of subjects regard- 
less of their use. While criticism of Shakespeare and piano- 
playing were taught, the economic basis of society and the 
ways of making an honest living were neglected. The result 
has been the present appalling misunderstanding of the 
world and how to live in it. The first necessity is to teach how 
to produce what the world needs. The wish to be doing is 
strong in children, and it should lead step by step to the 
reality of economic life. To thwart it by book work till the 
taste is destroyed is the way to make a pauper nation. The 
interest in abstract knowledge and the sense of its value and 
reality should be based on the need of it for practical work. 
The material basis should be the foundation of the intel- 
lectual growth. It is almost futile to pour a mass of abstract 
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ideas into a child’s mind and expect that they will all b, 
retained in shape for years, until the use of them is djs. 
covered in practice. The results of such treatment we see jp 
the dislike of work, and the ignorance of what has supposedly 
been taught. . 

Now that we have outlined the various changes of recent 
times we can discuss their action on the whole community. 
We can also consider what is the amount of resistance to 
dissolution in our civilization, and what light is thrown on 
present conditions by past changes. 

The tendency to division in the branches of the same stock 
has been checked by the war. Australia and other lands see 
how perilous their position would be if they did not keep 
together in one federation. 

In nations with different stocks the case is reversed; the 
war has stirred them to opposition. In Egypt the only real 
grievances of the people against the British Empire have 
been due to oppression by their native officials, who have 
profiteered in the name of the British. Fanaticism has gained 
fresh fuel there; yet the intelligent peasantry are aghast 
at being left to their own people, and would regret the 
change. The general situation was excellently stated by Mr. 
Anstruther MacKay’s article in the July number of Tue 
Ya.Le Review. 

The case is much the same in India as in Egypt. The 
peasantry do not wish for a change of management; only by 
appeals to religious fanaticism can they be stirred. The push 
comes from the upper classes: in some from ignorance of 
the real difficulties of governing and the self-sufficiency of 
their acquired culture; and in others from a wish to exploit 
all below them. The splitting off of India and Egypt would 
mean either a gradual shifting back to harder conditions, or 
a complete bondage to a new power. The Sudani would will- 
ingly conquer Egypt if it were left alone, and he would run 
the country better than the Egyptian. The Afghan would 
gladly rule India and rule it for plunder if he might. 
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The present subdivisions in Europe will need to find the 
dificulties of weakness before they will reunite. Some hope- 
ful beginnings are apparent, where the more stable nations — 
Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania — serve as centres of union. 
The terror of Bolshevik tyranny may induce Europe to 
make some reasonable coalitions. 

Former experiences of subdivision show that it was only a 
stage which ended in force either for reunion or absorption 


| by others. In Ancient Egypt the country always fell apart 
' when there was not a strong central rule, and was the victim 


of continual struggles and plunder, as, for example, late in 


+ the Mameluk period. In Rome there was a devolution policy 


owing to the aspirations of each of the provinces, which 
fell apart about 260 a.p., Gallienus remarking of each prov- 
ince that Rome could do without its products, and agreeing 
to share with Zenobia what remained of the empire. The 
anarchy which followed was checked after a dozen years by 


| entire reconquest under Aurelian, and the strong reorganiza- 
‘tion under Diocletian gave strength for a century or two 


longer. The provinces which broke away were quickly sub- 
merged by rougher neighbors. The stage of devolution and 
separation always belongs to the late and over-ripe period of 
civilization. 

The prevalence of recklessness and lavish spending can 
be checked only by hardship; and in the present system of 
depleting capital it will be difficult to change the current so 
long as there is capital to be drawn upon. Whether the need- 
ful capital can be held back from consumption is a matter 
of doubt. If it is consumed, then the population must largely 
decrease. The way in which it vanishes was seen in the case 
of the recent death of a British financier, which threw nearly 
three million pounds from the capital of the country into 


; national income. Thus enterprise is thwarted and permanent 


resources are depleted. From a national point of view the 
necessity is not to prevent capitalists from arising; it is 
to prevent them from dissipating capital uselessly. A very 
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tight sumptuary law applicable to the extravagances of the 
wealthy is what is necessary. They should not be allowed 
to spend more than a certain proportion of their income on 
themselves; the rest should be invested in business or jp 
public utilities. In the present conditions the tendency yi] 
be to keep capital in the safest countries, and only to em. 
ploy what is barely needful to work with in the lands where 
plunder is advocated. The Spartan kept his precious metals 
in Athens. 

This leads to the question of security and the creation of 
that public confidence which is essential to free commerce, 
It is difficult to see how this is to be re-established without 
the co-partnership of all workers in business to some extent, 
When to be a worker means to be a partner, none will crave 
confiscation. The detriment of such a condition is that active 
resolution and enterprise will be checked if control is in too 
many hands. The struggle would then be as to the relative 
shares of management and hand labor. The Russian idea of 
a servile class of head labor is ludicrously impossible; the 
brains for invention and design must do the directing. The 
root of the trouble is that hand labor will always undervalue 
head labor because it does not understand it. One way to 
meet this would be to insist — by means of privileges — that 
the Union of every productive trade must run its own fac. 
tory and publish accounts. The division of profit among its 
staff would be the legal standard for private business. The 
necessity of highly paid direction in order to make the bus: 
ness prosper would then be felt; and a fair return for capital 
would be found needful. 

The growth of bureaucracy in quantity and dominance 
has laid a heavy burden upon us. The temperament needed 
and cultivated in a public office is directly uneconomic; it 
favors routine rather than initiative; it dreads responsibil- 
ity; it seeks the life of ease instead of improvement; it shel- 
ters oppression under official procedure; it becomes a con- 
spiracy against the public. We have a great deal too much 
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regulation, inspection, and licensing, all by unproductive 
mouths fed at the public cost. By all means, let us be severe 
on the results of a man’s action, but it is by results more 
than by methods that he should be judged. The later stage 


fof the Roman government became increasingly bureau- 


cratic; and after the devolution crisis the rigor of officialism 


i was fully set up by Diocletian. This, with continually in- 


creasing taxation to support the officials, finally paralyzed 
initiative and destroyed the state. 

The growth of public amusements is a well-marked fea- 
ture of the advanced stage of a civilization. In the later days 
of Crete the frescoes show concourses of girls all gaily dressed 
for public occasions, probably for the bull-fights. In Rome 
the debased populace thought of little else but the baths and 
the circus. The passion for the parties of the greens and the 
blues and the popularity of favorite gladiators were the 
main interest of life. It is difficult to see in what way this 
vacuous frame of mind can be remedied. The spread of 
printing has not turned the scale; it has only made the 
newspaper and the novel dominant. There is a small propor- 


} tion of workmen who have an interest in real things, and 


who will gladly come to lectures on discoveries, and visit 
exhibitions. Popular histories have had wide sales in recent 
years, and magazines on discovery seem to prosper. These 
are all signs of a type of mind which should have every facil- 
ity for its encouragement. It is only by the growth of interest 
in real subjects that the merely ephemeral will lose its hold. 
The scientific world should take up the cinema and illus- 
trate processes, stages of growth, and other matters that 
would be of attractive interest. 

Another bane of civilization, the abuses of a nominal cur- 
rency, has been painfully common in all ages. The Roman 
standard steadily depreciated. No government can be 
trusted not to rob its subjects by depreciation when trouble 
arises; and every republic that has been proclaimed in liv- 
ing memory has at some time resorted to this. A debased 
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currency has seldom been reformed, as was that of Henry 
the Eighth by Edward the Sixth; it is usually an irreyo. 
cable step. It is generally agreed that most of the presen; 
Continental paper can never be rehabilitated. The bes 
way is to burn this old currency, as the French did the 
assignats. 

The questions which arise from the fact that knowledge is 
growing faster than the moral sense, and of how to use 
knowledge, are almost insoluble. Yet they threaten all civil. 
zation. This is mainly a new difficulty; it was no doubt fel 
at an earlier time when the invention of bronze and then 
iron so largely helped destructiveness. Yet no one could put 
back the use of metals; and now no one can put back the use 
of explosives and lethal gases, and the development of elec. 
tricity, however much damage may be thus done. The idea 
of a union of scientific workers dictating how their discoveries 
are to be used, or agreeing to conceal dangerous knowledge, is 
quite futile. Whatever can be used for destruction will be so 
used by the least scrupulous power, and that will set the 
standard to the other powers by sheer necessity. 

It is the long lesson of the history of warfare that the first 
power to use effectively a new invention wins its way. To 
refuse to make use of the material means which others utilize 
is suicidal. This is an ugly prospect; and any bond or pledge 
mutually agreed upon only gives an advantage to the least 
scrupulous. We know now that treaties may be worthless. All 
that can be done is to study the means of counter-action; as 
trench warfare was invented to parry gunfire, and masks to 
parry gas, so there must be the utmost activity in sounding 
all possible modes of attack, and the sharpest wits must be 
set to invent the needful protection. Such preparation will 
be a cheap insurance to a nation. The repelling of submarines 
has shown what delicate and elaborate methods may be 
reached in the stress of circumstances. It is the unexpected 
new device that paralyzes: landing bridges dropped by the 
Romans on to the Carthaginian decks, so as to turn a naval 
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fight into a hand-to-hand combat; Chabrias receiving the 
charge of Agesilaus, kneeling with fixed spears; or the Gauls 
sawing trees through and then upsetting the forest on the 
Roman army. Such devices remind us of the value of inven- 
tion, as decisive in the past as in the present. 

It is often, or perhaps generally, assumed that North 
America and Australasia, being newly settled countries, begin 
with a long course of future civilization before them, and 
references are sometimes made to an effete Old World. 
But let us look rather closer at what is the typical history of 
civilizations. They all begin by a conquest of a decadent 
race by less civilized and more robust conquerors. After 
some centuries of mixture, there arises a strong monarchy; 
arts develop beginning with architecture, followed by paint- 
ing, literature, mechanics, science, and wealth —in the 
same order wherever we can trace them. During this devel- 
opment, as education spreads, political power descends, 
until it is wielded by the great majority. In no case has there 
been a reversal of this process. The majority may usually 
have to work by setting up a dictator, removable by violence 


| or dismissal (such was the Roman Emperor); but this dictor- 


ship is not the continuous monarchy of the earlier day, with 
unbroken powers. 

What is the course of a colony? Does it follow the develop- 
ment of its source or of its new land? The Greek colonies of 
Sicily and Magna Graecia ran down exactly like old Greece. 
The Roman colonies became exactly like Rome. The Arab 
colony in Spain ran the same course of decline as Baghdad. 
Colonists follow the mother history — as slips of a fruit- 
tree last no longer than the original stock. It takes the union 
of two races to start a new civilization, as it takes the 
union of two stocks to start a new variety of plant. The life 
history of the mere colony is like that from which it comes. 
When we look at the political test, it is clear that colonies 
are at the same level of development as the mother countries, 
and not at any earlier stage of oligarchy or monarchy. The 
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social diseases which threaten their stability are exactly the 
same as those of the same stage in the mother country. 

In America there has been a large variety of races poured 
in; but they are nearly all European, and hence they are at 
the same political and social stage, of the same senility of 
civilization. Europe and the Mediterranean area have been 
a single unit in their advances and collapses. It is to peoples 
of a different phase in the cycle of civilization that we must 
look for the rejuvenescent mixture. 

Recently there have been many shuddering glances at the 
possible rivalry of the black races with Europe, or of Islam. 
There may be risks of destruction by violence from those 
sources, if Europe is foolish enough to wreck itself internally; 
but it does not seem likely that either of those groups could 
beat the brain power of Europe. Islam, at least in its present 
form, has too great a drain on its growth of mind in the 
memorizing of the Koran mechanically. This atrophies the 
reasoning power; and the type of this sacred book does not 
favor clear or logical thinking. Of the principal sacred books 
the Koran is below others in its lack of system, its wander- 
ing, casual changes of subject, and its sameness of ideas. It 
is the product of a people shifting about continually in an 
arid country. The Mahabharata, for example, is far above it 
in vigor of thought, continuity, and development of char- 
acter in its persons. It is most nearly on the level of the Iliad 
in its structure. Many passages of the Vedas show even more 
moral beauty and delicate perception. The sacred books of 
China may rank higher in thought, and the logical basis of 
principles with which to fortify the resolutions; but to other 
races more personality would appeal more strongly. The 
Jew has transcended them all in the Bible, whether in simple 
magnificence of narrative, vigor of composition, the moral 
earnestness of the Prophets, or the spiritual vision of the 
Apostles. Where we Western gentiles stand in the produc- 
tion of religious literature it is hard to see, for we have 
done nothing but copy. The type of ideals shown by what is 
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revered suggests that Islam will never surpass the activities 
of India, China, or Jewry. The great intolerance of Moham- 
medanism, and the lower position accorded in law and prac- 
tice to women, will always be a bar to its surpassing in civili- 
zation the races of other creeds that have been named. 

The negro would require ages of a different climate to 
transmute the superabundant vitality which he needed to 
combat the African climate, into the brain power available 
in favorable climates. Picked individuals of fine character 
show what the race may be when conditions have changed 
it; but it could not oust the trained Europeans except after 
a general wreckage. 

If we were able to mould the future, the reasonable course 
would be to look around for a race which would best counter- 
act the deficiencies of ourselves, and to favor a mixture in 
isolation. We need to remedy the unrest and excitability 
of the present population by producing a more stolid and 
hard-working people; to counteract the lack of security by a 
sense of permanence and commercial morality; to hinder the 
prevalent waste by the development of a frugal and saving 
habit; to keep our knowledge to its right uses by a peace- 
loving people who do not glorify fighting; to turn our intel- 
lectual frivolity into a love of solid reading and literature. 
We need a race less sensitive in nerves, though not less per- 
ceptive in thought; and, above all, it must be a race which 
commands the respect and affection of those who have lived 
among it and know it best. I leave it to the reader to think 
what cultivated race of the present world would fulfil these 
conditions. 


16 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JAMES 
FENIMORE COOPER 


EDITED BY JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


HE six years covered by these letters were the happiest in 
the life of my grandfather, Fenimore Cooper. 

In May, 1826, he was appointed consul at Lyons by Henry 
Clay, then Secretary of State, and he sailed with all his family on 
the first of June. Landing in England, they went almost at once to 
France, where they lived in Paris. With Paris as his headquarters, 
he saw France, England, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, spending a year in the latter country. He returned 
home in November, 1833. 

Before he sailed for England he had published, during the pre- 
vious five years, ““The Spy,” “The Pioneers,” “The Pilot,” and 
“The Last of the Mohicans” — four of his best-known stories. 
During the next six years he wrote “The Prairie,” “The Red 
Rover,” “The Water Witch,” and “The Bravo” in addition to 
“The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish” and “The Heidenmauer.” Two of 
these, “The Prairie” and “The Bravo,” he considered his best 
books. He was at the height of his creative and productive powers. 
His writings had been published in England and in many of 
the European countries, so that his name was a familiar one 
abroad. 

He had seen London and some of the seaports of the Continent 
while a sailor before the mast, on the Sterling, but this was his 
first visit to the great cities of Europe, and to the interior. It gave 
him the opportunity to enjoy to the full his love of pictures, of 
architecture, and of sculpture, and to revel in the scenery of Switz- 
erland and Italy. He bought a number of fine old pictures and some 
statues; enjoyed the friendship of many painters and sculptors 
; and saw intimately the prominent statesmen and the social life of 

Europe. His wife had a large family connection in England, and 
Europe was full of Americans known to him. 
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With the exception of two letters by Lafayette, and one by 
Mrs. Cooper to her sister, all but one of these letters were writ- 
ten by Cooper in the course of his travels in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. Some of them are to members of his family — 
his wife (“Dearest Sue”), his nephew Richard Cooper, and his 
sister-in-law Caroline de Lancey. The rest are to his friends, 
William Jay (son of John Jay) of New York City, and Samuel F. B. 
Morse the inventor, to his English publishers (pages 243 and 250), 
and to an English critic (page 255). All the letters are here printed 
just as they were written. 
~ A volume of James Fenimore Cooper’s correspondence, of which 
this group is a part, is to be published by the Yale University Press. 


[1826] 
Dear Sir,* 

Carey Published the “ Mohicans” on the 6th. of February, 
about 10 days earlier than I had anticipated. As I sent you, 
however, duplicates of the 2d volume nearly a month before, 
I presume you will not be far behind him. I do not know 
whether I desired you to sell a copy to the translators, on 
your own account, or not, but I sincerely hope I did; for it 
being out of my power to profit by such a sale, I could wish 
you to get something for yourself. The book is quite suc- 
cessful in this Country; more so, I think, than any of its 
predecessors. 

I intend to sail from here some time in the month of June, 
either for France or Italy, which I have not yet determined. 
As I shall be accompanied by Mrs Cooper, and my family, 
it is my intention to remain in Europe a year or two. .. . 
Will you have the goodness to get a set of the “‘ Mohicans” 
neatly bound, and send it to the Hon. E. G. Stanley, the eld- 
est son of Lord Stanley. I know no better way of distinguish- 
ing him. He is a member of Parliament, and after his father, 
he next heir to the Earldom of Derby. It is the Gentleman 
who was in this Country last year. He and I were together in 
















*To Cooper’s English publisher. 
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the caverns at Glens Falls, and it was there I determined t) 

write the book, promising him a copy. Send it with a note, 

saying that you were requested to do so, by the Author. 
J. F.C. 


La GRANGE [FRANCE] July 24 1826 
With much pleasure I Hear that Mr and Mrs Cooper and 
their family were expected last night in Paris. How long they 
intend to remain there before they take the Road to the 
South I do not know. But I Hope it will not be out of their 
line of arrangements to grant some time to the inhabitants of 
La grange. My daughters, grand daughters, and son join in 
the request; and I, who, altho’ Mr. Cooper was one of the 
first New York friends I Had the gratification to take by the 
Hand, Have much regretted not to Have more opportunities 
to enjoy His Company, I Beg Leave to Sollicit a Compensa. 
tion in His kind visit. I Have the Honor to offer to Him, His 


Lady, and family my Highest regard. 
LAFAYETTE 


A Monsieur Coopers Hotel 
Montmorency Rue St. Marc 
a paris 


thi 


Paris — Faus. St. Germain, Rue St. Maver. 
Nov. 12. [1826] 
My Dear Mr. Jay 
If you know Mrs. Auger she can tell you all about our place 
of residence, when you say to her that we have the apart- 
ments formerly occupied by M. Tiejart. They quarrelled, 
and some allowances must be made for her description. . 
By the bye, your cousin has a pretty good house, well fur- 
nished, keeps a coach, and there the matter ends. Had she been 
a good motherly old woman (for she is the latter, in spite of 
all her efforts to the contrary) she might have won our hearts, 
but we are, as you well know, neither to be caught nor to be 
awed by airs. The wife of our Minister here, Mrs. Brown, is4 
different sort of woman. She lives in a splendour that is even 
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imposing in Paris, and entertains freely and richly. In addi- 
tion to this, she is a good natured kind hearted woman. The 
Minister lives in the Palais Bourbon, a building that was 
erected by one of the former petty Princes of Italy, the Prince 
of Monaco, from whom it has passed thro’ Talleyrand, the 
Duchess of Bourbon and into the hands of Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, who is the present proprietor. The Browns are, 
however, compelled to quit it, as their lease is out, and the 
Orleans family intend to fit it up for the Duke de Chartres, 
the heir of that branch of the Bourbons. As I know you like a 
little quality binding, I shall give you an account of a dinner 
| was at, there, as late as yesterday. It was a great honour to 
be present, being one of the regular diplomatic entertain- 
ments, at which it is uncommon to find any one lower in rank 
than a Chargé d’affaires. But Mrs. Brown, who is good nature 
itself, saw fit to ask Dr. & Mrs. Jarvis, Mrs. Cooper and my- 
self. My wife could not go on account of Caroline, but I 
attended and filled one of the end seats, as an extra attaché. 

.. + 1 went early, as an attaché, or what is the same 
thing, an “ami de maison”. Dr. and Mrs. Jarvis made their 
appearance soon after — so we were six Americans all ready 
for the strangers. While we were chatting the Groom of the 
Chambers announced unexpectedly Monsignor le Nonce — 
a respectable looking ecclesiastic entered and, after paying his 
compliments to Mrs. Brown, bowed politely round, and dur- 
ing the rest of the evening gave himself no airs. You will 
recollect that, in all Catholic countries, the Pope’s Nuncio 
ranks next the Blood Royal. He was dressed in his ordinary 
clerical robes, with an Archbishop’s hat, and a splendid 
chain, from which was suspended a cross of the purest gold. 
His tout ensemble was exceedingly pleasing — after him the 
company came in very fast — and by half after six the dinner 
was announced. I saw little difference in the manner of recep- 
tion of our own country, excepting that every body is, as you 
know, announced, and that the ladies all entered & departed 
in front of their beaux, instead of leaning on their arms, as 
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with us. The freedom gives the woman a better opportunity 
of showing her grace, but it has not a delicate or lady-lik. 
appearance. They all wore chip hats with feathers, but wer 
not richly attired. The men also were plain, with the eXcep. 
tion of stars. Of these there were plenty, some of them wear. 
ing the badges of three or four orders. Of the Diplomatic 
Corps, our own Minister, the Chargé d’affaires of Switzer. 
land, & Mr. Canning were the only members who did no: 
appear with some order. Lord Granville wore, I believe, the 
Star of the Garter or the Bath; The Count de Villele that of 
the St. Esprit; Pozzo di Borgo had two or three of differen: 
nations; and the Spaniard was exceedingly rich in jewels, 
Dr. Jarvis was the only gentleman in br: — the rest were in 
dress pantaloons. There was no formality observed excep: 
that the French Prime Minister handed Mrs. Brown to the 
table and Le Nonce la Baronne de Damas, & Mr. Canning, 
who is on neutral ground here, kept a little back and then 
perceiving that Miss Gallatin & Mrs. Jarvis were left, he 
motioned to Lord Clauricarde to take the former, and led the 
latter himself — you will see that each gentleman took a seat 
next the lady he conducted. The Duke de Villahermosa led 
Mrs. Canning, your humble servant led the — rear. The con- 
versation was low, and never extended beyond the third or 
fourth person. The party was gay, and very talkative, laugh- 
ing freely, tho’ not loud. In short, in this particular, it differed 
in no respect from a well bred collection at home. The most 
remarkable pair in the room were Pozzo and Gallatin. These 
two men were both adventurers in foreign countries, both 
remarkable for their powers in conversation, both cunning, 
successful, and one representing the greatest despotism and 
the other the greatest republic in the world. They sat together 
and talked freely to each other... . 

Lord Granville is a fine looking man, but is not graceful. 
Mr. Canning perfectly plain with a very fine eye, bald head, 
and of a middling stature, plain and gentleman like enough, 
but with nothing striking in his manner. After dinner he did 
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me the honour to desire Mr. Gallatin to present me, and I had 
ren minutes talk with him. He is very English, but evidently 
looks at the U. S. with some interest. He enquired very par- 
ticularly after his neighbour at the table, Mrs. Jarvis, and 


seemed struck with her appearance and conversation. 


. The Baroness de Damas is a little hump backed, 
vulgar looking woman, of some great family, who did noth- 
ing but snigger and chat with Monsignor le Nonce as she 
called him, she wore around her neck a string of large gold 
beads, perfectly plain, that I should think was near six feet 
long, they were unquestionably connected with her religion. 
It was a fast day in the church and I watched his lordship the 
Nuncio, to see if he tasted any of the forbidden things, but 
French cookery is a fine cloak in these matters. For myself, I 
always eat at random, and some awful compound it is occa- 
sionally my lot to encounter! The courses are first placed on 
the table, and then dish after dish, is taken to a side board, 
or table rather, carved and handed to the company, the serv- 
ant naming the dish as he presents it. The same with the wines 
and everything but the fruits, to which you may sometimes 
help yourself. I had nothing to do except to eat and converse. 
The entertainment was exceedingly splendid, and recherché 
— Turbot, salmon, Pheasants, and all those sorts of things 
beautifully served and well cooked. There were twelve foot- 
men. I have been at several entertainments here, but to none 
equal to this. 


Paris November 28* 1826* 

A merry christmas to you all 

— Fan is as fat as a little pig — and Mr. Cooper says I am 
growing plump, but I believe it is a little french flattery — I 
wish I could say the same of him, but he has had wretched 
colds, which have made [him] thin and pale — this was quite 
unfortunate, as he has just been sitting for his picture, for 
engravings — it is a pretty good one, but has rather a french 


*From a letter by Mrs. Cooper to her sister. 
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look — they make quite a Lion of him, and Princesses writ. 
to him, and he has invitations, from Lords and Ladies — }, 


has so many notes from the Princess Galitzin, that I should 
be absolutely jealous, were it not that she is a Grandmothe; 
— we were at a Soiree there, the other evening among Duch. 
esses, Princesses, Countesses, etc — they danced, some of the 
Demoiselles, beautifully, the manners, of the French women 
in high life, are highly polished — and they are perfectly 
lady like and well bred — but you would be surprised to hear 
how trifling in their conversation; their dress, their Mantua 
maker, their Marchande de Mode, form the great subject 
with them — and they are generally, far from being pretty 
or delicate in their appearance — the size of Mrs Gilly Brown 
being far from remarkable among them — they wear an 
immense deal of jewelry, and their dresses, which set beauti- 
fully, even on these large ladies, and perfectly so, on more 
sizeable ones, are the oddest mixture of coulours — they 
appear to give a complete range to their fancy, and you see 
yellow, blue, orange, but above all red, in profusion — I look 
at all these things as an amusing, and interesting spectacle — 
but I must say that so far as I [have] been, and all, and what- 
ever I have seen would only serve, to endear, the manners, 
and customs, and above all, the simplicity of our Country — 
we were the other day at the Bibliotheque du Roi and among 
a splendid collection of Cameos, even some of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which you must tell Mrs. Commodore Morris, with my 
love, look very much like her. — I wish I had time to give 
you an account of this Collection of curiosities but I must 
leave it for another time. 

I must try and find room to tell you, that we saw Sir 
Walter Scott repeatedly while He was at Paris — He was 





with us several times, and treated Mr. Cooper, like a Son or 
Younger Brother, in the same vocation — He is a Giant in 
form, as He is one in Literature — to you who are craniolo- 
gists, I must mention that his head, is uncommonly high, 
and narrow, —he is very gray —and has a fine florid, 
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healthy appearance — he talks a great deal and quotes old 
Ballads, and Shakespeare, very happily & pleasantly — and 


Eto this I will add that He has quite a rustic appearance — 


and still further, but this is for your private ear alone — that 
He put me in mind of one of our country Presbyterian Parsons 
— altogether — He looks like a Man of powerful mind — kind 
and amiable, as if He liked fun — and withal very countrified. 


MarsEIL_es, March sth., 1827. 
My dearest Sue, 

Here I am at length at Marseilles. I left Genoa Saturday 
evening at 5 o'clock. We had a good night, and the next day, 
Sunday, was beautifully clear and not cold. The passage along 
the shores of the Mediterranean is positively one of the finest 
things I have yet seen. The road crosses the end of the Alps, 
precisely at the little principality of Monaco, and I scarcely 
know anything more magnificent. We reached Nice before 
8 o’clock. I was obliged to remain at Nice until Monday, 3 
o'clock, when we went to Antibes where we slept. From 
Antibes we went in a day and night to Aix, and from Aix I 
came down here, to see if it were possible to print at Mar- 
seilles, in which case I would send for you in April, or let you 
follow me round the same road, and we might return in Sep- 
tember by water to Naples, and come up to Rome by land. 
The expense would not differ materially from our other plans, 
as I shall save by not going to Paris, nearly enough to bring 
you here. I went this morning to see a printer and I found my 


| deaf and dumb printer at work in his establishment. This man 


alone can do the work* in about three months, but there are 
others to assist. We are now in treaty, and an hour will de- 
cide the matter. The next sentence will tell you the result. 
March 6th. 

I stay. A bookseller by the name of Camoins has under- 
taken to print the book at his own risk and on the whole I have 
decided to stay. We shall be three months in the Press. . . . 


*The printing of “The Red Rover.” 
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8 o'clock. 

Having determined to stay here, I set about my busines 
seriously this morning, and I am now writing to you at the 
desk where I hope to finish the Wish-ton-Wish. I am nearly 
opposite to Hodges, in a clean, healthy and genteel part of the 
town. Rez-de-Chaussée — carpet salon, well furnished chim. 
ney, sofa &c, and a good sized bed-room — price 60 francs, 
month — 25 sous for breakfast, and dinner where I please. . , . 
Tuesday, March toth. 

These Frenchmen have deceived me, and after keeping me 
several days in suspense, I have been obliged to break with 
them. I shall not say what I think, but after all there is 
remedy. I have made a bargain with the sourd et muet, and 
we only wait for a passage to sail for Leghorn. He can print 
the book alone in about four months, and I will make such an 
arrangement as shall enable me to take him with me to Leg. 
horn, should it be necessary, and we will pass the hot months 
near the sea. I have come to this decision because if he should 
get sick or fail in any way, I could take the sheets already 
printed and go on to Paris with a loss of two days at any time, 
and I think the chance of his continuing to work worth more 
than the risk, and I find Florence will print for little more 
than half the price of Marseilles, and Paris is still dearer, and 
because the man has excellent recommendations, is a good 
workman, and puts all his papers in my hands as a pledge. 
Besides I shall enquire at Leghorn and Pisa, and hope to find 
one or two assistants. . 

Give my love as usual and believe me as ever 

Yours most affectionately 
J. Fentmore-Coorer. 


Mr. Moore 
Hotel d’Hollande 


Rue des bon Enfans 
Dear Sir 


Accompanying this you will receive 3d vol. of Rover with 
Preface &c complete. The last vol. was sent to America by 
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the ship of the 15th and the French Publishers are just begin- 
ning to print, and the last sheets are withheld from the Ger- 
man edition — I do not wish the book to be published much 
before the 1st Dec; but think it advisable to put Mr. Col- 
burne in a condition to go on leisurely and to get ready. I 
wish you would consult me as to the day of publication, and 
I will name one for you at least a day sooner than in Paris 


» as understood. 


I have a new work a good deal advanced, and one that I 


| think will attract attention in England. It is not a novel.* 


The subject is of much interest for your country, and though 


' itis one of fact, will be sufficiently embellished by adventure 


and fiction to give it interest to general readers. I prefer how- 
ever not to commit its nature to paper, but would wish to 
treat with Mr Colburne concerning its publication. It will be 
ready in February. 

I shall also have a tale for this time next year, of which I 
will shortly advise you.T 

Yours very sincerely 
J. Fentmore Cooper 


St. OvEN Oct 20% 1827 


La GrancE November 4th. 1828 

My dear Sir 

The last time I Have Heard of You, Switzerland was Your 
resting place. I suppose you are now visiting Italy, and wish 
much to know How you are, and what are your future plans. 
May they soon Bring you again to us. the opening of the 
Session Being postponed to January 2oth I don’t expect to 
leave la grange before that time. George and His wife are gone 
to my native mountains of Auvergne and to Grenoble where 
in the course of this month I am likely to Become once more a 
great grand father. the public papers give you an account of 
European politics. I am neither a Russian or a Turk, But 


*“Notions of the Americans.” f‘‘The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish.” 
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exclusively an Hellenist and a friend to the french expedition 
as it Has Been planned and is conducted on generous princi. 
ples. of the presidential election I say nothing. Both parties 
seeming confident. . . . You will no doubt favor M. de Cha. 
teaubriand with your acquaintance the value of which Hes 
fit to appreciate, altho’ your notions of Indian manners are 
not quite the same. our friend duke de Broglie Has lost His 
very worthy mother wife to my dear colleague d’Argenton, 
Mon. Topliff and Sturgis of Boston, and perhaps Crittenden 
and party of the U. S. Army are on their way to Rome where 
you will find, or at Vienna, Young G. W. Greene, grand son 
to my Brother in arms, who is very interesting to me, and 
Mr. Longfellow of portland. permit me to inclose a note to 
Count Montebello secretary of legation to the french embassy, 
the part of the family now at la grange Beg to Be particularly 
remembered to You and Mrs Cooper whom I Request You 
to present with my Best Respects and am 


Your affectionate friend 
LAFAYETTE 
Mr Fenimore Cooper 


Florence. 


Genoa, Friday 4 o’clock in the afternoon [1829] 
My dearest Sue, 

We left Florence, as you know, in good style a little after 
six. At the gate we got an additional horse and two gallant 
looking and gallant galloping dragoons for an escort. We 
changed the military at each post, but our campaign was 
bloodless. I soon got @ position and fell asleep. A little fracas 
awoke me at the gates of Pisa, which city we entered a little 
before two. Our stop did not much exceed half an hour and 
by a little past four we were at Lucca. Here we changed 
everything to the courier himself. The carriage proved less 
splendid but comfortable. Our dragoons vanished like ghosts, 
with the crowing of the cock. We got a little to eat at a town 
whose name I forget, but it is something with an S. The ter- 
rible ford or torrent of Magra was soon after passed in a boat 
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) and we were jogging on among the Apennines long before the 


setting of the sun. I forgot the poor Duchess of Massa and her 


» dominions. We went through the towns of Massa and Car- 


rara in due season without stopping but for a moment in each. 
The ride was beautiful, and most of the way the road is excel- 
lent. We had several beautiful views of sea and mountain and 


' at Spezia we approached the first even to wetting our car- 
| riage wheels. Day passed out upon us in season to show 
Genoa a mile or two before we entered its gates, which we did 


with a foule of darkies and mulets charged with cabbages, 
eggs and other eatables. There was a jam in the gates, but 


| carrying the mail, we got through with credit, or in other 
' words he that did not get put off the way was run against 


with little ceremony. 

I am at the Croix de Malta, which looks directly upon the 
harbour. I can scarcely describe to you the pleasure I feel in 
seeing ships, hearing the cries of seamen, a race everywhere 
so much alike, and in smelling all the odours of the trade. 
Yesterday I did the harbor thoroughly, by land and water, 
floating in the Mediterranean again, after an interval of 
twenty-one years, with a delight like that of a schoolboy, 
broke out of his bounds. An Italian sea-port is far more pic- 
turesque than one in our own country. Here is to be seen 
every sort of vessel in form and rig known to these classic 
seas. The polacre, the latteener, feluccas, pinnace, &c., &c., 
with red cap’d, swarthy faced sailors in abundance. If I could 
get a good house here for the summer, I should be strongly 
tempted to come as high as this in June. The City is pic- 
turesque, and some of the palaces are splendid. I rode round 
the walls this morning on horseback. The distance must have 
exceeded eight miles. But the walls enclose ground enough to 
contain ten such cities, though the town itself is one of the 
most compact in Europe. The town lies against the fort and 
at the foot of a mountain of some height, and in order to 
fortify it all, it became necessary to enclose the whole moun- 
tain to its apex. 
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There is a French corvette here, and I went on board her 
this afternoon. She carries twenty-two guns, but I think one 
of our 22’s would soon dispose of her. 

All this is very well, you say, but it does not advance you 
towards Paris. No help for it my dear. I was obliged to stop 
until Saturday afternoon, or to go on the same afternoon. . , , 

The weather is magnificently fine to-day, but as the wind 
blows from off the Apennines, it is a little cool. 

Adieu my love; work hard, and remember that this is the 
time for Sue and yourself to get your Italian. 

Ever most affectionately yours 
J. Fenimore Cooper 
Madame Fenimore Cooper 
Casa Ricasoli 
Via de cocomero 
a Florence 


Sunday, 9 o'clock in the evening, Aug 15, 1830 


FRANCFORT. 
My dearest Sue. 


We got here, at four. We did very well both nights, and I 
do not remember to have ever travelled in the night with less 
fatigue. The roads are excellent, and without pavés, and the 
carriages. I advise you to come by Leipsic — next day to 
Weimar which will make you laugh — you can easily break- 
fast at Gotha, which is a very pretty little town, though I 
caution you not to see sights, as they charge by the head, and 
enormously. If you felt fatigued and wished to see the castle 
where Luther was confined you will have to spend the third 
night at Eisenach. . . . You will see Royal residences enough. 
Even at Fulda the Electress of Hel—— has two, being sepa- 
rated for many years, from her husband; and most effectually 
yesterday when he died. 

All is quiet in France, and promises to remain so. La Fay- 
ette has yielded to necessity, and the Bourbonites have done 
the same thing. Charles X is nearly forgotten, and Philip Ist 
seems to be moderate and wise. Poor Neuville has sent in his 
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resignation, which is more than most of Charles’ men have 
done, by far the greater part taking the oath to Philip. The 
new Charta, as they call a constitution, is partly republican, 
and if they destroy the descent of the peers, which they talk 
of, it will be still more so. 

As yet I can tell you nothing of Francfort except that it is 
both a lively and a pretty town. The Hotels are magnificent. 
Whether it will do for a residence is another question. To- 
morrow I shall inquire and let you know in this letter. 


Monday noon. 

The town promises well, but I can get no intelligence. The 
valet has deserted me, and no one seems to care a button 
about my questions or my wishes. In short, I have never been 
in a place where the people evidently cared so little about a 
stranger. I shall go on to Mayence this evening, and get to 
Paris as soon as possible, and come back upon the Rhine, 
without delay. Perhaps I shall go no farther than the frontier, 
for there is little to be seen now in the capital. I may write to 
Willie to send me letters and to forward my packages with- 
out delay, all of which he will now certainly do. In this case I 


can prepare everything for you comfortably, and if I choose 
go to Paris afterwards. But I shall be governed by circum- 
stances. | am at the White Swan here, which is well enough, 
and less dear than most of the other inns. Avoid the great inns 
here, which are as dear as those of London. I am very well 
and miss you all — Adieu, yours very sincerely, 

J. Fentmore Cooper 


Madame Fenimore Cooper 
Americaine 
a Dresde 


Paris; May 2Ist. 1831. 
Dear Sir, 


Since I wrote acknowledging the receipt of your letter on 
the subject of the article in the New Monthly,* I have been 
able to get a copy from a circulating library. . . . 


*An anonymous article in The New Monthly Magazine for April, 1831. 
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I never suspected myself of meriting, (and you will excuse 
me if I say I do not even now) the high encomiums, you, or 
some one for you, have passed on my tales. I am greatly 
afraid the world will think you have a good deal exceeded 
what the occasion required. But that is an affair I shall leave 
you to settle with your readers as well as you can. For your 
good opinion, it is my business to thank you. I shall not do 
this much however, without raising a point of difference 
between us. In a note you call me the “rival of Sir Walter 
Scott”. Now the idea of rivalry with him never crossed my 
brain. I have always spoken, written and thought of Sir 
Walter Scott (as a writer) just as I should think and speak of 
Shakespeare — with high admiration of his talent, but with 
no silly reserve, as if I thought my own position rendered it 
necessary that I should use more delicacy than other men. 
What I like I say I like, and it is most that he has written, 
and what I do not like I sayI do not like. No man would think 
of saying that Titus Andronicus or Pericles of Tyre is equal 
to Othello or Hamlet, and no man, in his senses, would say 
that Redgauntlet is equal to the Antiquary or the Heart of 
Midlothian. If there is a term that gives me more disgust 
than any other, it is to be called, as some on the continent 
advertise me, the “American Walter Scott.” It is offensive to 
a gencieman to be nicknamed at all, and there is a pretension 
in the title, which offends me more than all the abusive 
reviews that ever were written... . 


LBC 


Paris, May 25th 1831 
My dear Dick, 

Your aunt has just received a letter from Mrs. Pomeroy, 
which contains the following sentence. “Richard has an 
office &c. &c. He is very steady and of excellent morals and 1s 
greatly beloved by us all”. This is so good a character, com- 
ing as it does from a very rigid moralist, that I cannot per- 
mit the occasion to go by without expressing the gratifica- 
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‘ion it has given me. You live in a country in which any man 
of your capacity and education can make his way honorably 
and fairly to distinction, and I sincerely hope, as I believe, 
that your future career will do no discredit to your early 
promise. . - « 

Mrs. Pomeroy tells me that you are engaged to be married, 
but she does not say to whom! William got a letter from his 
mother, acquainting him with the marriage of his sister, 
without descending to this trifling sort of detail too; though 
the individual wedded or to be wedded is after all the most 
essential part of such intelligence. We come to marriage 
almost as infallibly as we come to our graves, but the who 
and the when are interesting points in the former; as the last 
is in death. 

You will oblige me by telling your aunt that I had no need of 
the counter-balancing attacks of Mrs. Heli, as I know nothing 
of the eulogisms of which she speaks. Reviews give me little 
concern, whether favorable or the reverse. What I have written 
is written, as the Turks say, and it cannot be helped. Neither 
do I know any thing of her, Mrs. Heli, who is a lady beyond my 
knowledge. The critiques of those around me are not often 
read, and as I do not know where to find Mrs. Heli, I must go 
without the corrective. Is she a poet? —I have been told 
that certain poets in America have never forgiven my having 
omitted their names in an enumeration of the Am. Poets, I 
had occasion to make a few years since, and that they feed on 
my literary carcass whenever it falls in their way. This you 
see, my dear boy, is the penalty of wielding the quill. I 
remember, at the commencement of the last war, to have 
made a visit of ceremony to General Bloomfield, an old friend 
both of your Father and your Grandfather, and for a long 
time Gov. of New Jersey. This gentleman had been appointed 
tocommand in New York at that serious moment. Mr. Luther 
Bradish of Franklin County went with me, and we were kept 
waiting in an ante-chamber some time. The good old man 


pleaded his engagements as an excuse — He had been assort- 
17 
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ing visiting cards, and as he pathetically added, “‘it was q 
penalty that men in his situation were obliged to pay for their 
plumes”. I have not the honor of commanding the port of 
New York in a war, but it would seem I have the honor of 
attracting the notice of Mrs. Heli. 

Your aunt Pomeroy is afraid we shall become too Europe. 
anized for home. She knows little of our tastes or wishes, 
There are people who come here, who see us in the possession 
of advantages that certainly do not fall to all our country. 
men: and as most Americans have an exaggerated idea of 
Europe and especially of England, they fancy we cannot tear 
ourselves from a society they imagine so agreeable. Now my 
longing is for a wilderness — Cooperstown is far too popu- 
lous and artificial for me and it is my intention to plunge 
somewhere into the forest, for six months in the year, at my 
return. I will not quit my own state, but shall seek some 
unsettled part of that.... 

You will be glad to hear that I am in excellent health, look- 
ing, as they tell me, like a man of five and thirty. I am much 
fatter than when I left home. A long journey from Rome, 
through the Tyrol into Germany and through Prussia to 
Paris last Summer has quite restored my digestion, since 
when I have done as well as I could wish. Your aunt is also in 
perfect health. Your cousins grow and are looking well. In- 
deed we have all been well but Will, for a long time. I have 
not paid the Doctors fifty dollars in five years. 

Adieu, my dear Dick. Do not forget to write me, with a full 
detail of answer. 

Yours very sincerely 
J. Fentmore Cooper 
R. Cooper Esq’. 


Paris, December 3d — 1831. 
My dear Caroline, 
As I know this letter will be, in one respect, the bearer of 
bad news, I caution you to summon your courage, and to 
show that you are, what I know you to be, a woman of reso- 
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lution. Not to frighten you unnecessarily, I will tell you at 
once, we do not come home this year, if we do the next. I am 
making money so fast, just now, and it is so important for me 
to be on the spot, that I should be culpable to the last degree 
to let the opportunity of providing for the girls go by. In addi- 
tion to this motive, which you will agree with me, in thinking 
all sufficient, the girls would be losers in their education, and, 
lam much afraid that I might return alone to visit parts of 
Europe that we have not yet seen, were we to return next 
summer. The cholera morbus had almost decided us to cross 
the ocean, but the nearer approach of the disease, and the 
almost certainty with which it can be avoided, has entirely 
changed the resolution. Even Sue (daughter) the greatest 
coward among us has regained her heart, and is no longer 
afraid. At the most, we shall be driven from Paris for two or 
three months, though it is less certain that we shall have the 
disease here at all. Now for you and Martha... . 

Since the death of poor William, or indeed since the com- 
mencement of his long malady, I have had no regular copyist, 
The two Susans were obliged to copy most of “Bravo’’, for 
me, and with the Heidenmauer, I am obliged to blunder on, 
as well as I can. A copyist ought to be in the family, and, in 
Europe, it is necessary that he should be a strictly confiden- 
tial person. You write a very pretty plain hand, which will 
improve with practise, and if you will consent to copy my 
manuscripts, you shall have the money I must pay to some- 
one. It shall be two hundred dollars a year, if you will, and 
this will amply dress you. To this I will add the expense of 
your passage across the ocean, and you shall return with us, 
asa matter of course. I say nothing of Martha, who is able to 
dress herself, and who does not write well enough for my 
work. But she can make herself very useful in so large a 
family of girls, especially as the latter are all intently occu- 
pied with their education. You know, my dear girl, that I 
only mention these things to remove your scruples, though, 
as respects yourself, I shall have to give the money to some 
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one else if you refuse it. You need not hesitate, for I tell yoy 
in confidence, that I have the prospect of receiving this yea 
near or quite twenty thousand dollars. ... 
Do not show my letter, except to Martha. She is warmly 
invited as an idler, though if she has scruples we will set her 
at work, too, in some way or other. It is my intention to 
visit Spain and Portugal, and to revisit Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany. You will be our fellow traveller, and, God will. 
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ing, we will all return to America two or three years hence, I 
when I shall have made a comfortable independence. You oad 
shall see hoary mountains, Gothic churches, picturesque fM tra 
peasants and quaint castles in plenty. the 
We have just got a letter from Mrs. Baker, who extols her I of | 
own happiness, and tells us among other pleasant things that I yer 
you look as young as ever. This is encouraging, for I have an MM anc 
old friend of ninety-three in my eye for Martha. You area cat 
little too venerable for such a youth — As for Mr. McAdam, & aay 
they call him, in England, the colossus of Roads, but he is Br, 
rather the Colossus of Husbands. But after you have been in I fa¢, 
Europe a year or two, you will begin to relish antiquity, the 
whether it be a husband or a cathedral. to 1 
Give my love to Martha, seni 
and believe me, dear Caroline, beg 

very sincerely yours boas 

J. Fentmore Cooper 9 pla 

Miss Caroline de Lancey. thre 
mez 

July 31 — 1832 not 

My dear Morse; is li 
Here we are at Spa — the famous hard-drinking, diss f,., 
pated, gambling intriguing Spa — where so much folly has ,.,4 
been committed, so many fortunes squandered, and so many I oy. 
women ruined! How are the mighty fallen! We have just i 7, 
returned from a ramble in the environs, among deserted recep- fy, 
*John Loudon McAdam, originator of the macadamized road, who MM hoy 


had recently married Mrs. Cooper’s sister, Anne de Lancey. 
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tion-houses, and along silent woods. The country is not unlike 
Ballston, though less wooded, more cultivated, and perhaps 
4 little more varied. The town is irregular, small, consisting 
almost entirely of lodging houses (I mean for single families), 
and infinitely clean. The water is a tonic, and the air (we are 
at an elevation of twelve hundred feet) so light and bracing 
that I have determined to stay a week, on account of my 
wife — perhaps a fortnight. ... 

| have had a great compliment paid me, Master Samuel, 
and, as it is nearly the only compliment I have received in 
traveling over Europe, I am the more proud of it. Here are 
the facts: You must know there is a great painter in Bruxelles 
of the name of Verboeck-Hoven (which, translated into the 
vernacular, means a bull and a book baked in an oven!), who is 
another Paul Potter. He outdoes all other men in drawing 
cattle, etc., with a suitable landscape. In his way, he is truly 
admirable. Well, sir, this artist did me the favor to call at 
Bruxelles with the request that I would let him sketch my 
face. He came after the horses were ordered, and, knowing 
the dificulty of the task, I thanked him, but was compelled 
to refuse. On our arrival at Liége we were told that a mes- 
senger from the governor had been to inquire for us, and I 
began to bethink me of my sins. There was no great cause for 
fear, however, for it proved Mr. Bull- and book-baked had 
placed himself in the diligence, come down to Liége (sixty- 
three miles), and got the governor to give him notice, by 
means of my pass-port, when we came. Of course I sat. I can- 
not say the likeness is good, it has a vastly life-like look, and 
is like all the other pictures you have seen of my chameleon 
face. Let that be as it will, the compliment is none the less, 
and, provided the artist does not mean to serve me up as a 
specimen of American wild beasts, I shall thank him for it. 
To be followed twelve posts by a first-rate artist, who is in 
favor with the king, is so unusual that I was curious to know 
how far our minds were in unison, and so I probed him a little. 
I found him well skilled in his art, of course, but ignorant on 
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most subjects. As respects our general views of men anj fm sit 
things, there was scarcely a point in common, for he has fey fe Su 
salient qualities, though he is liberal; but his gusto for naturg fi ot! 
subjects is strong, and his favorite among all my books js 
“The Prairie’, which you know is filled with wild beasts. Her fi SP 
the secret was out. That picture of animal nature had y [i to! 
caught his fancy, that he followed me sixty miles to paint, ho 
sketch. ... cle 
August 1st. We have just made the tour of the springs, for i T! 
there are four of them, in a circuit of about five miles, each J fu 
having, it is said, a different property, and all tasting as much fe Se 
alike as if it had been drawn from two ends of the same barrel, 
Well, faith is a comfortable ingredient in a traveler’s mind J M 
For my part, I believe all I hear, which is much the leas i fat 
troublesome mood. As for the contradictions; I endeavor to MP! 
forget them. ha 
We have a delicious air, and rather pretty environs, but the EP! 
place is dull as a desert. There are a few English, who pass i Ar 
you as if they were afraid some tailor had broke loose, and J ©: 
always look the other way until you are past, and then they # Po 
are always staring after you to see if you are somebody. Our fm be 
indifferent manner never fails to deceive them, for their qual- HB su 
ity always give a certain amount of trust and assume a cer- #4" 
tain genteel hauteur; none escape these two rocks in good J W! 
breeding but those who are at the top of the ladder, and these 
are commonly known by means of fame, which never fails to “" 
blow a trumpet beforehand. me 
’Tis a thousand pities that people who have so many really # ™ 
good points, and so much good sense in general, should be such #4" 
fools, in these points, as to make themselves uncomfortable, ¥" 
and everybody else who will submit to their dictation. ... 
of 
Spa, in BeLcrum, August sth 1832 yo 
My dear Richard, Re 
I have long been your debtor for a letter, but many engage- : 
thi 


ments, too much writing in the way of books, and the neces- 
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sity of bringing up a tardy correspondence, will satisfy you. 
Such near relatives are not to be too punctilious with each 
other... - 

You will see that we are at the celebrated waters ofSpa.... 
Spa is a little, clean, comfortable town, about as large as Sara- 
toga, but not a tenth part as gay. Families take furnished 
houses, and are comfortable enough — for a price that is suffi- 
ciently moderate, when one remembers it is a watering place. 
The whole family is with us, and two servants, but I left a 
furnished house in Paris, to which we intend to return in 
September. 

I wish you to enter into a little explanation for me with 
Mrs. Pomeroy, relative to Stuart’s picture of your grand- 
father. I believe it is not very clear who is the owner of this 
picture, and as I am getting to be a collector, the question 
has more than common interest for me. I have several capital 
pictures, and among them a Rembrandt and a Teniers. The 
first is the story of Christ telling the Jews to “render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’’ — and the latter is a 
portrait of his own wife. My collection is already getting to 
be respectable, and is worth several thousand dollars. Now 
such a portrait of my own father is of some account in the list, 
and I trust to your eloquence for effecting the transfer of title, 
while we are all living, and present, to understand each other. 

Europe is in a very unquiet state. The governments like to 
crush the spirits of the people, and the people begin to see the 
means of extricating themselves from the grasp of their task- 
masters. You, in America, know nothing of the corruption 
and abuses of this part of the world, and you cry out against 
vices of government that would be thought perfection here. 
They are all struggling to imitate us, and no country is so 
often quoted as authority, now, as our own. Do not fancy 
yourselves worse than you are because you are not perfect. 
Remember human frailty forbids perfection, but thank God 
for being as well off as you find yourselves. Rely on it, in all 
the essentials of true civilization you are a century in advance. 
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. . . | hope to get an answer at Paris, by December. Give 
my love to your wife, and receive that of your aunt yourself 
The young ladies have too much: retenue to send such mes. 
sages to gentlemen. Adieu 

J. Fentmore Cooper 


Richard Cooper Esquire, Cooperstown, New-York 


NoNNENWERTH 
August 15, 1832 
My dear Morse: 

Here we are, on an island of the Rhine, about halfway be. 
tween Cologne and Coblentz, and in a deserted Convent of 
Benedictine nuns. I am writing to you, you rogue, in the 
ancient refectory, which is now the salle a manger of half a 
dozen Fenimore Coopers, with the Rhine rippling beneath 
my windows, the Drachenfels in full view, by pale moonlight, 
a dozen feet sounding distant and hollow in the cloisters, and 
with a bottle of Liebfrauenmilch at my elbow. The old Con. 
vent is degraded to the occupation of a tavern. Our island, if 
not as important and well defended as that of Barataria, has 
some hundred acres, and is altogether a willowish, serpentine, 
wildish place. Our candles are farthing rushlights, and these, 
in rooms that need fifty bougies, leave a sombre and appro- 
priate gloom, so that, with one exception, I do not remember 
a more romantic nightfall in all our pilgrimage than this. 

Your friends, the Hawkers, told us of the place, though | 
believe they had never visited it, and we left the carriage on the 
main road this afternoon, to come over here for the night. We 
are quite alone, which adds to the pleasure, unless we could 
choose our companions. Mrs. C., the girls, Master Paul, and 
myself, each equipped with a candle, have just returned from 
a pilgrimage to the chapel, where we find most of the neces- 
sary ingredients for a funeral or a marriage, even at this hour; 
indeed, it is only ten years since the last nuns (eight in num- 
ber) dispersed, so that everything is quite fresh and eccles- 
astical. To add to the satisfaction, the Benedictines were not 
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a rigid order, and all is genteel and nice, as they say in Lon- 
don. I have this moment quitted the window, and there was a 
foot-step beneath it. My sight was a little dimmed by rush- 
Hlizhts, and fancy was left to supply the functions of observa- 
ion. This might be the soul of the last lady abbess, who no 
| doubt was fat, and had a solid step, or it might have been 
some truant nun scratching at the convent-walls, in a sort of 
habitual kicking against the pricks. Alas! it was only an old 
horse that appeared to range at free commons over the isle. 
Well for the horse, he is not more than half flesh at the best. 

J am summoned to my cell. Mrs. Cooper has sent her maid 
to say I must quit the refectory, where I have tarried an inde- 
cent period already, and I obey. The cloister looks gloomy. 
A distant door opens, and a man issues into their vaults. It is 
my Swiss, who looks twice, and takes off his traveling cap 
with academic air, and the maid skims along with the light. 
I follow. A door, half open, gives me a glimpse of four men. 
They may be banditti, though they are in the Prussian uni- 
form. A grinning crone meets us on the flight of heavy steps. 
And here I am in a cell converted into a parlor, with a round 
table under my elbows, and a sofa under my seat. The adjoin- 
ing room was formerly the parlor of the lady abbess, and 
indeed there is a suite of very respectable apartments, that 
show the good woman was well lodged. The voice of Master 
Paul is sounding through them irreverent and gay. The wind 
begins to murmur, casements to close, and we may have 
thunder next. This opinion has proved prophetic, and there 
has arisen a sudden gust, with lightning. I take a candle and 
go through the corridors in quest of a sensation. A door 
communicating with the gallery of the chapel is open and I 
enter, shutting myself in. 

Here was what I wanted, — images of saints, crucifixes, a 
dim light, rattling windows, and solitude. Everything was so 
fresh that the stuffed velvet chair of the lady abbess was near 
the railing and prie-dieu at its side. I took a seat. In a few 
moments the door slowly opened, and a hag thrust her 
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wrinkled face into the gallery. I groaned, whether it was from 
fear or fun I leave you to guess, and away the old woman wen; 
as if the was after her. I withdrew like a well-bred ghos: 
that has delivered his message. “But how came you in the 
convent?” you may be disposed to inquire. 

We found that the water of Spa did so much good to Mr; 
Cooper, that we remained until last Monday; we then cam 
to Aix — next day to Cologne, and today here. We are on ow 
way to Switzerland. If you want change of air, jump into the 
diligence and corne to Berne, where we will give you rooms for 
the last of the month. I do not expect to see Paris before this 
day month. 

Tis near midnight, Mr. Morse, all but Nature is asleep, 
and I have been walking in the long and empty corridors, 
Strange thoughts come uppermost in such a place, and at 
such a time, Master Samuel; the rustling of the wind seems 
as the murmuring of uneasy sisters, the pattering of the rain 
like floods of tears, and the thunder sounds as so many 
gemissements at the sins of man. I seek my pillow. 

Thursday morning. — Laus Deo! a peaceable night, anda 
refreshing morn, birds singing beneath my windows, the 
Rhine glittering between islands, the arch of Rolandseck tot- 
tering on a mountain near, and the tower of the Drachenfels 
on another. We dress and perambulate. 

I have been pacing the dimensions of our abode. The abbey 
pile extends six hundred feet in one direction, and about three 
hundred in another. The cloisters are about six hundred feet 
around. There are offices to a goodly extent, and cow-yard, 
and granaries; on the whole it is a capital thing, for one night, 
taking Drachenfels and Rhine into the count. The Liebfrav- 
enmilch is but questionable, though the fruits are excellent. 

Rudesheim, in the Duchy of Nassau, Friday, 17th. 

Here I am finishing this letter in a tower, actually built by 
the Goths, at least so says tradition. It is an appendage of the 
inn, and forms part of our apartment, giving two or three 
stories of very romantic-looking little round rooms. We left 
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the convent on Tuesday and went to Coblentz, and today we 
came to Bingen, and crossed the Rhine in boats to this tower. 
We are in the midst of good wine. Johannisberg is in plain 
view from my window, Steinberg a league or two off, Geisen- 
heim and other notabilities, all within call. My landlord has 
given me a bottle of cordial that he tells me he has from his 
own vines. In short, this is the country for your lover of the 
true Rhenish; which you know means me. 

There is mention made, in the introduction of ‘Heiden- 
mauer’, of a castle belonging to a Prince of . Well, we 
passed it today, and ascended the mountain. The prince had 
just gone to Cologne, and we had a clear field. Really the spot 
is bewitching; he has repaired an old baronial castle, and 
equipped it completely in baronial style. The buildings are 
| several hundred feet above the river, and as irregular as heart 
could wish. One high tower has the beacon-light swung off, as 
in the middle ages, and there are balconies and outside stair- 
cases in them to turn the head of even a sailor. The furniture 
is either many hundred years old, or made to imitate articles 
of that age — chiefly the former; plenty of old armor, and the 
knight’s hall is really a curiosity. The fireplace is as big as a 
Paris bedroom, and in one corner is a very ancient vessel to 
hold water, with a trough of stone to catch the drippings; 
most of the wood is oak. In short the whole thing is in keep- 
ing — stained glass, casements, and other niceties — I wish 
you had been with us. I have never seen anything in its way 
to equal it. The prince had been passing several weeks in this 
aerie. You can look down perpendicularly, from various 
terraces, balconies, and towers, three or four hundred feet. 

Yours truly 
J. Fentmore Cooper 


Francrort, August Igth. 1832. 
Dear Morse, 
I write a line merely to say that we are here, on our way to 
Switzerland. We cannot possibly be in Paris before the mid- 
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dle of September, and you can go on leave to London, if yoy 
please, and come back by that time. There is little probability 
of my going with you to America this Autumn... . 

The criticisms of which you speak, give me no concern, 
Everything is done on calculation in France, and ever since 
the French revolution. The Dibels has been hinting to me 
that I had better change my politicks. The ‘Heidenmauer’ js 
not equal to the ‘Bravo’ but it is a good book and better 
than two thirds of Scott’s. They may say it is like his if they 
please, they have said so of every book I have written, even 
the ‘Pilot’! 

But the ‘Heidenmauer’ is like, and was intended to be like, 
in order to show how differently a democrat and an aristocrat 
saw the same thing. As for French criticisms, they have never 
been able to exalt me in my own opinion, or to stir my bile, 
for they are written with such evident ignorance (I mean of 
English books), as to be beneath notice. What the deuce do] 
care whether my books are on their shelves or not? What did 
I ever get from France or Continental Europe? neither per- 
sonal favors or money. But this they cannot understand, for, 
so conceited is a Frenchman, that many of them think I came 
to Paris to be paid. Now I never got the difference in the boil 
ing of the pot, between New York and Paris, in my life. The 
Journal des Debats was snappish with ‘Water-Witch’, worse, 
I believe with ‘Bravo’, and let it bark at ‘Heidenmauer’ and 
be hanged. No, no more. The humiliation comes from home. 
It is biting to find that accident has given mea country which 
has not manliness and pride to maintain its own opinions, 
while it is overflowing with conceit. But never mind all this. 
See that you do not decamp before my departure, and I'l 
promise not to throw myself into the Rhine. Why cannot 
you join us in Switzerland? — a tour of twenty days will set 
you up. .. . Adieu — 

Yours as ever 
J. Fentmore Cooper 





— -> 


THE ECONOMIC NECESSITY FOR 
DISARMAMENT 


By H. G. MOULTON 


HREE years have elapsed since the great war 
ended, and representatives of the Allied nations 
have again gathered around the conference table. 
This time they have not discussed as puissant vic- 

tors the terms to be imposed upon the vanquished. They have 
been concerned rather with what all nations must do if civili- 
zation is to be saved. While this fact at the moment may not 
be fully recognized, the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments at Washington was, nevertheless, the direct out- 
growth of a shadowy foreboding of far-reaching economic and 
social disaster if the burden of militarism was not alleviated. 

There may be good political reasons why the United 
States government should have called an “arms conference” 
at this time. It was clearly incumbent upon the present admin- 
istration to develop an international policy of some sort, to 
attempt to find some practical means of lessening the possi- 
bilities of future war. There may be equally potent political 
reasons why each of the other governments involved should 
have accepted the invitation to attend the Washington Con- 
ference. But far more important and compelling motives are 
found in the present economic status of the world. Slowly but 
surely governments have been coming to understand that 
continued militarism means continued economic decadence 
and ultimate economic disintegration. 

The events of the last year and a half of financial liquida- 
tion and economic depression have rudely dispelled the naive 
assumption, so widely held immediately after the war, that 
the economic stage was set for many years of unprecedented 
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prosperity. Two fundamental fallacies of the post-war pariod 
have already been revealed in their naked reality. The first 
was that five years of concentrated destruction of wealth 
provided the necessary basis for economic prosperity and 
improved standards of living for the masses of mankind. 
Fortunately, it is at last coming to be widely appreciated 
that war, which destroys wealth and disorganizes the delj- 
cately adjusted machinery of international finance, does not 
promote economic prosperity, but, on the contrary, results 
in reduced production of wealth and lowered standards of 
living for nearly everyone. 

The second fallacy was that, during the war, society 
learned how to make effective use of that marvellous eco- 
nomic instrument known as credit. An amazing number of 
prominent government officials and men of affairs were 
swept off their feet by the events of the war. At the time of 
the armistice there was no end of prediction in Washington 
and London and Paris that, in consequence of the new and 
potent uses of credit that the war had taught, post-war 
business depression was inconceivable. We were to rise on 
the wings of credit to heights of prosperity hitherto un- 
dreamed. The staggering volume of credit operations had, 
in fact, quite turned the heads of most statesmen. Society 
had not learnedito use credit effectively; it had rather learned 
over again how to abuse it. The three years that have elapsed 
in cruel succession since the armistice have in public as well 
as in private finance been marked by a credit debauch that 
is hardly paralleled in history. The appalling consequences of 
the policies that have been pursued are now revealed in the 
disillusioning figures of depleted bank reserves, swollen 
government debts, and ever recurring government deficits. 

During the brief interval of post-war inflation, while the 
temporary stimulus of credit was spending itself, govern- 
ments imagined that an early recovery from the war was 
assured; and in consequence they assumed that society could 
afford the luxury of expanding armaments. Each leading 
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nation of the world accordingly entered upon a campaign of 
military preparedness of unprecedented intensity. 

During the last year, however, the business depression has 
forced upon the attention of all governments the imperative 
necessity of fiscal retrenchment. Persistent pressure for the 
reduction of expenditures has focussed the minds of states- 
men upon the question of armaments. Governments in 
power must reduce the burden of taxation if they are to 
retain office; rigid government economizing has become a 
leading political slogan in every country. The fiscal crisis 
was doubtless a major factor in influencing the statesmen of 
the world to accept the invitation of the United States to 
the Washington Conference. 

While there has been a growing recognition of the eco- 
nomic necessity of limiting military expenditures, even now 
there is apparently little understanding of the real gravity of 
the world fiscal situation. We have been informed that the 
purpose of the Washington Conference is not to secure dis- 
armament but only to secure a limitation of armaments. 
It is, of course, hoped that a substantial reduction of mil- 
itary expenditures may be secured, but there is a dispo- 
sition on the part of the statesmen of many countries to be 
content with small results. One need merely refer to the 
universal amazement over Secretary Hughes’s proposal 
actually to give up present naval construction programmes 
for ten years and to scrap a few existing ships. 

The purpose of the present article is to set forth the fiscal 
situation in the leading countries, to point out why and how 
unbalanced budgets, if continued, will ultimately wreck the 
entire financial system, and to show that the only certain 
means of balancing budgets is by a thorough-going reduction 
of military expenditures. 

The real economic importance of the Washington Confer- 
ence can be understood only in the light of definite statistics 
on the budgetary situation in various nations. The following 
table has been compiled in part from official sources and in 
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part from data presented by the Brussels Internationa] 
Financial Conference, held under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. The figures for France, Belgium, and Germany 
are 1921 estimates; those for the other countries are for 1920, 
In these figures 000 has been omitted — that is, one million 
in the table should be read as one dillion. 


Ratio of 

Revenue 

to Ex. 

Tax Re- pendi. 

Expenditures ceipts Deficit ture 
France..... 46,321,000 (francs) 23,262,000 23,059,000 0 
Belgium ... 9,689,000 (francs) §,108,000 4,581,000 $3 
Germany. . .110,200,000 (marks) 40,000,000 70,200,000 36 
BE cas bls 28,450,000 (lire) 9,520,000 18,930,000 34 
Austria .... 33,194,000 (kronen) 20,655,000 12,539,000 62 
Hungary... 20,210,748 (kronen) 10,539,947 9,670,801 51 
Greece..... 1,874,003 (drachmas) 636,325 1,237,678 34 
Portugal... 235,525 (milreis) 110,414 126,111 46 
Finland.... 1,163,968 (marks) 778,717 385,251 67 
Poland..... 15,189,697 (marks) 3,127,625 12,062,072 21 
Holland.... 724,192 (gulden) 615,183 109,009 85 
Norway....  §84,085 (kroner) §29,937 54148 go 
Sweden .... 890,888 (kronor) 852,027 38,861 96 
Spain...... 2,403,730 (pesetas) 1,842,721 561,009 7 


Switzerland 604,066 (francs) 385,400 218,666 64 


It will be seen from these figures that not one of these 
nations balanced its budget in 1920. Even the neutrals did not 
make ends meet. It should be added that these figures are 
merely preliminary estimates; and in many instances, particu- 
larly in Central and Eastern Europe, the eventual deficits will 
be very much larger. In the years 1921 and 1922, moreover, 
the arrears will, with scarcely an exception, doubtless be 
much larger than in 1920. The finances of practically all 
European nations are now suffering severely because of the 
business depression. Receipts from taxation are falling much 
below the preliminary estimates; and in most nations ¢x- 
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penditures are being increased, largely in consequence of the 
increased volume of unemployment insurance that must be 
paid. 

A few words are necessary with reference to the French 
and German budgets. The total French expenditures here 
civen include the Ordinary Budget, the Extraordinary 
Budget, the “‘Recoverable” Budget, the Special Budget, and 
certain ““Annex”’ Budgets. Assuming that France will receive 
from Germany the reparation payments stipulated in the 
settlement of last May, the French expenditures would be 
reduced by about 15 billion francs. This is an assumption 
which nearly all students of international finance now agree 
is wholly unwarranted. 

The German budget figures for 1921 are also but prelim- 
inary estimates of expenditures and revenues. In conse- 
quence of the disorganized economic life in Germany the 
figures for expenditure have to be radically changed almost 
from month to month, and the final amounts will greatly 
exceed the estimates, as statistics of mounting indebtedness 
clearly show. From April 1, 1920, to April 1, 1921, the float- 
ing debt appears to have increased by the staggering sum of 
74 billion marks, although during that year the estimated 
deficit was only 24 billion marks. The German budgetary 
figures, moreover, do not include all the items of govern- 
ment expenditure. They do not include “compensation to 
German citizens arising out of the peace treaty, i.e., for the 
ships of the Mercantile Marine, liquidation of German prop- 
erty abroad, the delivery of war materials,” etc. These 
items, since the armistice, have amounted to 131 billion 
marks. Finally, they do not include government expendi- 
tures for reparations, which at present rates of exchange 
would add nearly 200 billion paper marks to the annual 
budgetary requirements. The British budget alone of all 
the European budgets in 1920 yielded a surplus which could 
be devoted to a reduction of the debt. Preliminary British 


estimates for 1921-22 call for a surplus of 84 million pounds, 
18 
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as compared with 230 million pounds the year before. But jn 
consequence of the business depression and the resulting 
reduction of tax receipts and increase of expenditures fo; 
unemployment insurance, it is already apparent that Great 
Britain will this year have a deficit in excess of 100 million 
pounds. Moreover, even in the prosperous year of 1920 the 
British budget was only nominally balanced. While sufficient 
taxes were levied to meet all government expenditures, it 
appears that many persons borrowed funds from the banks 
in order to pay their taxes. The Right Honorable R. Mc. 
Kenna, formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer and now 
Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, js 
authority for the statement that “no inconsiderable part of 
the expansion of credit during 1920 was due to this cause” — 
that is, to borrowing tax money from the banks. 

When a government does not raise sufficient revenues 
from taxation to meet expenditures, what really happens? 
How is it possible for a government to spend more than it 
has? Government deficits are met by borrowing the neces- 
sary amount from the public through the sale of bonds, or 
from the banks through the sale of short-time promises to 
pay. The former method gives rise to a relatively fixed long- 
time debt; the latter to a ‘floating’ debt — one that is sup- 
posed to be paid off within a brief period. Where budgets are 
persistently unbalanced, however, the “floating” debt floats 
on forever, rapidly augmenting in volume from year to year. 

The national debt of France has increased during and since 
the war as follows (the figures are in francs): 


July 31,1914 TotalDebt  — 34,188,000,000 


Dec. 31, 1918 I §1,122,000,000 
Dec. 31, 1919 pm 2.40,242,000,000 
Sept. 31, 1920 “ “ 285,836,000,000 
Feb. 28, 1921 “7 2 302,743,000,000 


~ v, 


Germany’s debt, exclusive of reparations, stood at §.3 bil 
lion marks before the war; at 140 billion at the end of 1913, 
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and at 418.8 billion in October, 1920. The Italian debt in 
1913 was 15 billion lire; in December, 1920, it was 100 


billion. 
We need not be so much concerned, however, over the 


‘ncrease in debt figures as over the results of continuous 
covernment borrowing upon private finance. When govern- 
ments borrow from the banks, either directly through the 
sale of government promises to pay to the banks, or indi- 
rectly through the sale of bonds to the people, with the latter 
borrowing from the banks the funds with which to buy the 
government bonds, bank loans are expanded and bank re- 
serves are reduced. It must be understood that the banks do 
not lend actua/ money to the government; they merely manu- 
facture additional paper currency (bank notes). Thereby 
they add to the total volume of currency within the nation, 
and at the same time reduce the ratio of specie reserves to 
outstanding bank obligations. With this method the govern- 
ment has not turned the paper money printing-press; it has 
merely required the banks to do the turning. The result is 
the same in either case. 

The effect of the decreased bank reserves and consequent 
depreciation of paper money as compared with gold, is to 
depreciate the exchanges and seriously hamper international 
trade. Foreign exchange is a highly technical subject; and 
we must here be content with the mere statement that a 
primary cause of the depreciation of European exchanges 
since the war is the inflation of domestic currencies in Europe 
in consequence of unbalanced budgets. There has recently 
been much discussion of programmes for stabilizing the 
international exchanges, and there has been talk of calling 
an international financial conference immediately after the 
Washington Conference to devise some practical means of 
stabilization. Nothing can be accomplished in this connec- 
tion, however, unless European budgets are first balanced. 
Continued fiscal inflation will thwart any plan of exchange 
stabilization. 
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The effect of the increased quantity of paper currency js t, 
inflate prices and in the end to wreck the entire finangjq| 
system. The following graphic account of what has happenej 
in Austria is taken from the Report of the Provisional Eo. 
nomic and Financial Committee of the League of Nations 
Relative to the Financial Reconstruction of Austria, pub. 
lished in June, 1921: 

“From October, 1919, the value of Austrian kronen felj 
gradually from 6.02 to 0.95 Swiss francs. The opposite up. 
ward tendency, which within a short period, increased inter. 
nal prices 50, 60, and 75 times, disturbed the situation very 
considerably; it became more and more unstable in propor. 
tion to these increases. All those whose assets were expressed 
in terms of money were ruined; persons with fixed income, 
pensioners —in short, the middle classes — have been 
utterly crushed, and are now in extreme poverty. Those who 
possessed or manufactured any kind of goods secured, non. 
inally at least, considerable profits. Everyone therefore has 
attempted to make provision against this continual fall in 
the krone. Wage earners and state employees, in order to 
counteract the rise in prices, exercised collective pressure 
and threatened to strike almost daily... . 

“What is not spent in unproductive consumption is in- 
vested as soon as possible in real securities and estate, goods, 
jewels, antiques, industrial securities, etc. But this natural 
tendency towards thrift is becoming a speculative fever. In 
the apparent profits which result from the rise in prices, that 
portion which represents actual labor loses its importance and 
becomes negligible. The illusion is fostered that profits may be 
made by simply hoarding goods or representative securities 
Capital is thus diverted from productive enterprise to specu- 
lative uses. Luxury is growing greater and greater amongst 
the classes which have profited most by this kind of specula- 
tion, whilst the old middle class, which is the guardian o 
tradition and social culture, is sinking deeper into misery.” 

Government deficits, price inflation, and fluctuating ¢ 
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changes rapidly undermine business enterprise. Not only 
are the risks of ordinary industry greatly increased but the 
sources of both private and government credit are in time 
dried up. No nation can pay its debts abroad so long as its 
budget remains unbalanced, and domestic consumption is 
in excess of domestic production. And no private citizen can 
long maintain his credit standing in foreign countries when 
the finances of his government are approaching irremediable 
disaster. Private credit and public credit are indissolubiy 
linked together. 

Domestic credit is, moreover, demoralized by the same 
process. We have already seen how in Austria no one ever 
‘ventures to effect savings in kronen and how ordinary con- 
structive industry has given way to a fever of speculation. 
This has always been an outstanding characteristic of dis- 
ordered government and private finance. Why stand to 
lose one’s interest or profits from ordinary financial or indus- 
trial undertakings as a result of uncontrollable price fluctua- 
tions when fortunes may be made in speculation? It is not 
uncommon in Austria and other countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe for a commodity to pass through the hands 
of fifteen or twenty speculative middlemen — each taking 
toll through price advances — before it reaches the final 
consumer. Such business activity yields monetary profits, 
but it does not increase production. On the contrary, it de- 
moralizes industry. 

The rapid mounting of prices and the accompanying dis- 
organization of industry intensify social unrest. Wages must 
be rapidly advanced under penalty of strikes, and the dom- 
inance of the masses over the policies of government is 
steadily increased. This of course progressively complicates 
the difficulties of the situation and only paves the way for 
still further disorganization. Sooner or later certain basic 
industries, such as public utilities and transport, are broken 
down, and with this calamity disappears practically all hope 
of saving the whole complex industrial and commercial 
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mechanism the very existence of which depends upon th 
efficient functioning of these “key” industries. 

One of the factors that contribute most to the demoralin, 
tion of trade and industry, when once a nation has startej 
along the road we have been describing, is the rapid disap. 
pearance of that business or commercial morality whic, 
constitutes the very foundation of the modern industri 
and credit system. It is said that commercial honesty \ 
almost unknown in Eastern Europe to-day. Why shoul 
anyone be honest in his dealings, when the almost certaiy 
result is elimination from the field of business and starvatioy 
in the not distant future? Dishonesty becomes not only the 
best but the only policy. 

The nations of Europe may be classified from the point ¢ 
view of fiscal and banking decadence into four groups. Fron 
worst to best they are as follows: (1) Russia, Austria, Poland, 
Hungary, and the Balkans; (2) Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
Italy, Belgium, and France; (3) the neutrals in the war; ani 
(4) Great Britain. All are, however, travelling in the sam 
direction. 

It may be objected by the inadequately informed that 
several of the nations of Europe, including France, have dur. 
ing the past year succeeded in checking inflation and have 
even effected some measure of deflation. It is not true, hov. 
ever, that inflation has anywhere been checked in Europe- 
this notwithstanding the fact that the total volume of cut. 
standing currency has in some countries declined slightly 
during the last twelve months. To understand why the asset 
tion that inflation remains unchecked can be made in the 
face of the evidence that bank-note obligations have ceased 
to expand in Western Europe, one must appreciate that ther 
are two kinds of inflation. The first results from rising prices 
and booming business with heavy borrowing from banks by 
business and commercial interests. It may be designated 
as “commercial” inflation. The second results from gor- 
ernment borrowing for the purpose of meeting govetl- 
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ment deficits. It may be called governmental, or fiscal, 
inflation. 

The business depression and accompanying price liquida- 
tion have, in Europe as in the United States, very greatly 
reduced the demands made upon the banks for commercial 
and business loans. The business depression has checked 
business inflation; but it has not checked government infla- 
tion. Indeed, the business depression, through increasing the 
amount of the deficit, will this year cause a greater recourse 
to government loans from the banks —in nearly every 
European country — than at any time heretofore. Fiscal 
inflation is on the increase. The total volume of outstanding 
notes of the Bank of France, for example, has declined 
slightly within the last year.(But this merely indicates that 
the decrease in the volume of note issues for commercial 
purposes has during this period been somewhat greater than 
the increase in the volume of note issues for government 
fiscal purposes. \Now, when the process of business liquida- 
tion shall have run its course there will be no further reduc- 
tion in the volume of business borrowing. And thereafter so 
long as government borrowing for the purpose of balancing 
budgets continues, the volume of outstanding note issues 
will again increase, reserves will again fall, prices will again 
rise, foreign exchanges will further depreciate, and the finan- 
cial and economic system will steadily disintegrate. In a 
word, we shall witness in the nations of Western Europe pre- 
cisely the same phenomena that we are now observing in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

If European economic and social organization is to sur- 
vive, government deficits must be eliminated. Government 
expenditures and taxation receipts must be made to balance, 
or chaos will in the end result. We may as well recognize 
once and for all that taxes cannot be materially increased 
in European countries, at least, so long as present conditions 
exist. Economically, the people cannot stand any increase; 
and, politically, they will not. 
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It is not commonly appreciated how heavy a taxation by. 
den would be required, even in the leading European coup. 
tries, if budgets were to be balanced by the process of raising 
taxes. According to recent estimates of Mr. Edgar Cram. 
mond, a British statistician, the cost of national goverp. 
ment in Great Britain in 1920 absorbed approximately 2; 
per cent of the national income; that is to say, out of every 
$100 earned by the British people $23 went to the govern. 
ment in taxes. Mr. Crammond further calculates that jp 
view of the great shrinkage in national income in consequence 
of declining values and the business depression, it will re. 
quire this year approximately 32 per cent of the national 
income to pay the cost of government. He adds that “no 
great industrial nation which has such urgent need of capital 
as Great Britain, and whose capital reserves have been s 
severely weakened by a great war could possibly afford any. 
thing approaching 32 per cent of the entire national income 
for national services without endangering the whole eco. 
nomic fabric. For four months of the year we should all be 
working simply for the purpose of paying the cost of govern. 
ment and imperial defense.”’ As we have already seen, Great 
Britain will probably not be able to make ends meet this 
year. 

In France, the total expenditures, including those for pen- 
sions and reconstruction, will this year exceed 40 per cent of 
the national income. Exclusive of the supposedly “recover. 
able” expenses, the expenditures will be at least 30 per cent 
of the national income. Present French tax receipts equal 
only about 18 per cent of the national income. The situation 
in Italy is similar to that in France. In 1920 the expenditures 
equalled 30 per cent of the national income; while the rev- 
enues were only 13 per cent. 

As regards Germany, and the countries of Eastern Europe 
generally, it is impossible, because of the paucity of reliable 
data, to compute with any degree of accuracy the percentage 
of national income that would be required to meet the pres- 
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ent expenditures. The League of Nations Financial Confer- 
ence, however, puts the 1920 expenditures of the national 
sovernment in Germany at 23 per cent of the national in- 
come and the revenues at 12 per cent. But, as we have seen, 
the German budget figures are by no means inclusive, even 
apart from reparations. Including reparations, there is little 
} doubt that more than s0 per cent of the national income of 
the German people would be absorbed to meet the present 
expenditures of the German national government alone. 
' The various state (and municipal) expenditures — which 
) are more important under the federal governments of Ger- 
many and the United States than they are under the more 
highly centralized governments of France and England — 
constitute a heavy additional burden. 

In contemplating these data it is important to remember 
| that the less the national income per capita in any country, 
the more heavily weighs the load of taxes. Wealthy nations 
like the United States and Great Britain might bear a tax 
burden equal to 25 per cent of the national income, while 
such a ratio might prove impossible in poorer countries like 
France and Italy. The extent of the variation in tax-paying 
power in different countries may be seen from the following 
per-capita estimates of national income in 1920: the United 
States, $700; the United Kingdom, $445; France, $265; 
Italy, $130; Germany, $103. The figures are those furnished 
by the League of Nations Financial Conference. 

Federal taxes in the United States in 1920 absorbed about 
8 per cent of the national income. Notwithstanding our rela- 
tive afluence, our business and financial interests insist that 
our present excessive taxes are ruinous. I have always felt 
that American business men exaggerate in this connection. 
But I know that our European compatriots do not. 

If budgets cannot be balanced by raising taxes, they can 
only be balanced by reducing expenditures. We must now 
inquire what are the principal items of government expendi- 
ture to-day, and what ones, if any, can be reduced or elim- 
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inated. While detailed and reliable classifications of expend, 
tures for many countries are not available, we may make; 
table for some of the leading nations which will indicate wit 
rough accuracy the chief items. In the following figures {,, 
armament and debt expenditures of leading European coup. 
tries, o00 has been omitted: 


Po. 

Cen. 

age 0 

Interest on Total Ex- Tog) 

Debt Army Navy Total penses Ex. 

ence, 

France (francs). ... 15,000,000 5,800,000 840,000 21,640,000 46, a 0 

United Kingdom 

(pounds)........ 381,000 142,000 82,000 605,000 1,195,000 
Italy (lire)........ $000,000 404,000 230,000 5,634,000 28,450,000 


Pensions should be added to these figures to ascertain the 
totals that are being expended on past and present wars 
In France the pensions amount to about 3.65 billion fraiics 
annually and in Great Britain 137 million pounds, of which 
11 millions are for old age benefits. A considerable percentag: 
of the remaining expenses — a very large percentage in Italy 
and in the nations east of the Rhine — went for subsidia 
of one sort or another, designed to keep industry alive and 
prosperous. For the United States estimates vary somewhat; 
but all agree that from 20 to 25 per cent of our total expent- 
itures goes for future wars and another 60 to 70 per cent for 
past wars, mainly for pensions and interest on the public debt. 

With due allowance for changes in the level of prices, in 
every important country the burden of armament has enor- 
mously increased since the war. It is an appalling commer- 
tary on human intelligence that this should have been allowed 
to occur at a time when every nation of Europe was either 
staggering under the load of taxation or else seeking to shilt 
the burden by incurring huge annual deficits that threaten 
the early demoralization of the whole financial and economt 
system. The only remedy for the world fiscal crisis lies 
thoroughgoing disarmament. 
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We have said that the statesmen of the world have not 
fully appreciated the extreme gravity of the world financial 
crisis. We have already referred to the amazement of the 
representatives of other nations over Secretary Hughes’s 
moderate naval proposal. We may now refer to the official 
French view. 

At the moment of his arrival in the United States, M. 
Briand announced that “France, in thorough sympathy 
with all of America’s purposes, will join any movement to 
avoid new wars, provided she has nothing to fear for her own 
security.” Before his departure he outlined the plan by 
which the term of military service in France will be so re- 
duced that only “one class and a half”’ will be actually serv- 
ing, and he gave reasons why further reductions cannot safely 
be made. No intelligent person will deny that France must 
have regard to her own security. But it does not follow by any 
manner of means that France must make provision for 
military expenditures for the purpose of embarking upon 
military adventures on three continents. France, no less 
than Japan, Great Britain, and the United States, must 
co-operate fully in a desperate effort to remove the incubus 
of militarism. 

The business interests of the world are now alert to the 
gravity of the fiscal problem in every country. The peoples 
of all lands are growing uneasy over the increasing burden of 
debt and taxation. Men and women everywhere are becom- 
ing more and more convinced that war must cease if civiliza- 
tion is to survive. It is the duty of the common citizens of 
every land to demand of their representatives that every 
other consideration of national interest, fancied or real, 
shall be forced into the background, to the end that the 
supreme world necessity of securing thoroughgoing disarm- 
ament may remain always in the foreground of discussion. 








NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN 
By W. M. LETTS 


O night in Heaven! — Ah, he did not know, 
That worn old Eastern saint, the tender glow 
Of summer evenings in the happy West. 


He had not seen the sunset smoulder low 
Behind the larches on the far hill’s crest, 
Nor watched the rooks and daws fly home to rest. 


He had not known the scent of new-mown hay 
w In dream-like fields about the close of day, 
Nor seen the hawthorns by the May moon’s light. 


He had not envied lovers as they stray 
About the dusky lanes, where, starry white, 
The dog-rose throws her garlands for delight. 


If he could know, as we, belovéd, know 
Twilight and harvest-moon, he too would pray: 

“Morning and noon are good but night is best — 
Maker of stars! Oh, give us back the night!” 

















THE REALISTIC TEST IN DRAMA 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


PHILOLOGIST might write an entertaining 

history of the degeneration of words, showing 

how this one or that became vulgarized through 

misuse, or lost its value because it was too fre- 

) quently employed, or fell from a good estate into terrible 
» poverty because of some accidental association. Such a study 
» would involve him in wide and very varied research and 
) would, if he were not overpowered by it, make an exception- 
> ally well-informed man of him. Consider, for example, to 
» what familiar acquaintance with the history of dramatic lit- 
> erature he would be brought by his endeavors to discover 
) why the word “realism” has come to connote in the minds of 
> most men a painful portrayal of a painful or squalid subject. 
+ He would find himself involved in much metaphysical dis- 
cussion, obliged to pay particular heed to the conflicting 

' arguments of the realists and the nominalists and to weary 
his mind over the difference. between the Fact and the Thing 

' Imagined, over the distinctions between poetry and prose, 
| until at last he found himself wrangling over words and shades 
of meaning — where the fanciful becomes merged in the fan- 
tastic and the imaginative in the imaginary! Romance and 
realism would take on the aspect of opposed warriors until 
he discovered a writer, such as Mr. Arnold Bennett, fighting 
in the ranks of the romanticists with the weapons of the 
realists; and then, reeling from the blows rained upon his 
head by such changeable champions as Ibsen, Zola, George 
Moore, Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Shaw, and Sir James Barrie, he would probably decide to 
abandon all intention of dealing with such an elusive subject. 
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Just why the term realism has become so contracted jp 
meaning that those who hear it applied to a book or play 
instinctively think of a miserable display of puny or starved 
emotions or an excessive particularity about details, mainly 
irrelevant, I do not know. I have difficulty in understanding 
why a minute description of the garbage to be seen in a slum 
is considered to be realistic when a minute description of the 
courses eaten at a rich man’s dinner-table is not considered 
to be equally realistic — assuming that the word is used in 
the narrow sense of describing unpleasant things. But un- 
doubtedly, for most people, the word does definitely connote 
painful or sordid revelations. The playgoer, on being told 
that a drama is realistic, immediately imagines that his feel- 
ings are about to be harrowed, and he comes in time to think 
of all dramatists who deal in tragic elements as men who take 
a delight in reducing him to a state of misery. A realistic play, 
he tells himself, is a play with an unhappy ending, and he 
thinks of Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” Pinero’s “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” Mr. Galsworthy’s “Justice,” Mr. Masefield’s 
“Nan,” and a dozen other pieces of similar character. There 
is even a type of shrinking, sentimental playgoer who de- 
clares that all tragedies are realistic dramas, that is to say, 
miserable plays provoking and perpetuating spiritual dis- 
comfort. Such an one cannot endure the thought of seeing 
“Hamlet” performed! 

Finaliy, there is the misinformed person who associates 
realism with the use of real water and real motor-cars and 
real steam-engines in dramas. He imagines, poor fool, that 
verisimilitude is given to a play by the introduction of flocks 
of real sheep into the pastoral scenes, and that “The Garden 
of Allah” is made more veracious because the supernumerary 
actors are genuine Arabs specially imported, together with 
real camels, for the purpose of appearing in it. To such a 
playgoer the performance of a distinguished actor such as 
Mr. Moscovitch as Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice,’ 
is enhanced by the fact that he is himself a Jew! 
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| do not use the word realism in any other sense than this, 
that the people created by the dramatist shall be true to the 
nature of such people, and that their actions shall not impose 
4 strain upon the credulity. When a dramatist presents us 
with a group of people, he makes drama by bringing them 
into contact with circumstances which produce collision and 
reaction and growth. All that the audience need do is apply 
its common sense to such a situation. Do the people behave 
in the way in which such people, as known to them or imag- 
ined by them, would behave if the circumstances were real 
rather than imaginary? Would Hamlet, were he an actual 
figure in history and not a creature of Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion, behave as his author makes him behave? Would Shy- 
lock, an actual usurer in Venice, conduct his business rela- 
tions with Antonio as the imagined Shylock conducts them 
in‘ The Merchant of Venice”? The playgoer, in short, should 
ask himself of a play, “Is it true?” That is the realistic test 
which I apply to drama of whatsoever kind. Its application 
isnot restricted to what are called problem plays nor to plays 
of fact. It can be used for measuring the worth of the masque 
of “Comus”’ as well as for that of Mr. Galsworthy’s “Silver 
Box,” of ““Romeo and Juliet” and Mr. Shaw’s “Man and 
Superman.” When the canon of Toledo and the priest of La 
Mancha talked together on the high road concerning the mad- 
ness of Don Quixote, the canon said to the priest: “It may be 
that . . . works of fiction should not be criticised for inac- 
curacy; but I say that fiction should be probable and that 
in proportion as it is so, it is pleasing. Fables should not be 
composed to outrage the understanding, but by making the 
wonderful appear possible and by creating in the mind a 
pleasant interest, they may both surprise and entertain: 
which cannot be effected where no regard is paid to proba- 
bility.” 

It is this test, so succinctly stated by the canon of Toledo 
when he criticised the romances which had scattered the 
knight’s wits, that should, I suggest, be applied to all 
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drama, indeed, to all works of imagination. I set it down a; 
an axiom that a play, whether it be a farce, a comedy, 
tragedy, in poetry or in prose, should on its own plane be ip 
accord with the facts of life. ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
does not outrage the probabilities, although it is inhabited 
by fairies, for the behavior of the fairies is strictly in accord. 
ance with the traditions of fairies. We should not so readily 
accept them if we found them behaving after the man. 
ner of pupils at a co-educational school or members of g 
church! 

In order that its working may be witnessed and its value 
estimated, I shall apply this “realistic test” first to a famous, 
popular, and widely known play by a man of supreme genius 
— Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice” — and then, by way 
of contrast, to a play by one of our foremost contemporary 
dramatists — Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Fugitive.” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” although it is written in poetry, comes within the 
category of what are narrowly known as “real life”’ plays. Its 
characters are ordinary citizens of an ordinary city, corre. 
sponding as closely as any human beings can correspond to 
what is called “the average man.” Except for the fact thatit 
is written in verse and placed in a mediaeval setting, it is as 
“realistic” in conception as Mr. Galsworthy’s “Strife.” As 
the plot of “‘The Merchant of Venice” is well known to every 
schoolboy, we may, without describing it, apply the realistic 
test to the play. 

Our initial difficulty is to understand why Bassanio, know- 
ing, as all men knew, that Shylock and Antonio were at en- 
mity, should select the Jew as the first person to whom to 
apply for his loan. It may be said that Bassanio, like men of 
his type, was a stupid or a thoughtless youth, and either 
of these explanations is plausible; but in accepting them, 
we must reject the belief that he was a man of noble or 
worthy character, fit to be the mate of a great lady like 
Portia. Bassanio is a fortune-hunter and a wastrel, who, 
when he has squandered his inheritance and his borrov- 
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ings, resolves to retrieve his estate by marrying a rich 
woman. 

It is when we come to consider the nature of the bond 
executed by Antonio in favor of Shylock that we come upon 
the first great flaw in the play. Why did Shylock propose the 
extraordinary condition of the pound of flesh? What motive 
had he for abandoning his customary practice of charging 
interest on a loan in favor of “‘a merry sport” about pounds 
of flesh with an enemy? Shylock was a keen man of business. 
He had acquired a fortune by the practice of usury in a city 
where he was not only an alien but also a member of a de- 
spised race and religion. No man, one would imagine, would 
be less likely to conduct his affairs in a whimsical or sentimen- 
+ tal manner than Shylock. Yet, of his own free will, he offers 
to oblige a man who has persistently insulted him in public 
and in private, and has, on many occasions, even frustrated 
some of his schemes! If we assume that Shylock really de- 
sired to have Antonio’s love, we shall have difficulty in 
explaining his soliloquy when Bassanio first brings Antonio 
to him to discuss the loan: 


I hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity 

He lends out money gratis and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, 
Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him! 


There is a mixture of religious and business hatred in that 
speech which makes it impossible for us to believe that Shy- 
lock had any kindly feeling for Antonio, and our refusal to 
accept this explanation of the bond is supported by Jessica’s 
statement later on in the play, that 

19 
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When I was with him I have heard him swear 
To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 


That he did owe him. 


If we attempt to explain the origin of this bond by sug. 
gesting that Shylock hoped to placate Antonio and make him 
less opposed to his financial exactions, we find that our at. 
tempt fails when we listen to Antonio’s retort to Shylock’; 
reproofs. Hence it must have been plain to Shylock that, deep 
as was his hatred of Antonio, it was not much deeper, if 
deeper at all, than Antonio’s hatred of him. We are left, then, 
with two explanations of the bond: one, that Shylock madeit 
without any thought whatever; the other, that he had pre. 
science of Antonio’s coming misfortunes or at all events hoped 
for them, and thus expected to gratify his desire for revenge 
on him. We can hardly accept the second of these explana. 
tions, for if Shylock had had the foresight to imagine Anto- 
nio’s misfortunes, it is more probable that he would also have 
had the knowledge of how he himself would be cheated of his 
revenge. An alien and a Jew, engaged in a difficult and pre. 
carious occupation, would surely be very familiar with the 
laws concerning aliens and would not have allowed himself to 
be placed in the predicament to which he was exposed by 
Portia. I shall return to this point when I come to consider 
the Trial Scene. 

I imagine Shylock debating with himself, during the nego- 
tiations for the loan, on how he can turn this situation to his 
advantage and the disadvantage of Antonio. “‘ Here,” he says 
to himself, “‘is a business which may enable me to catch 
Antonio on the hip and feed fat the ancient grudge I bear 
him. How can I best exploit it?” His process of argument 
was probably on these lines: “Antonio is short of money, 
otherwise he would have advanced the three thousand ducats 
to Bassanio out of his own funds; but his credit is good and 
the probability is that his ships or some of them will shortly 
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come to port. I should like to do an injury to him, but at the 
moment I cannot quite see how it is to be done. If I get his 
signature to a bond, he will almost certainly fulfil the bond, 
and I shall be no nearer to my revenge than I am now. On the 
other hand, his ability to pay the bond depends upon the 
safe return of his ships, and shipping is a chancy business at 
the best. It is just possible that he may not be able to repay 
the money, in which event I might make things exceedingly 
unpleasant for him!” 

It is very easy to imagine Shylock debating with himself in 
this manner; but it is not easy to understand how he came to 
decide upon the pound-of-flesh bond. The death of Antonio 
would hardly have been so gratifying to Shylock as the con- 
stant spectacle of the Christian merchant living in poverty 
where he had formerly lived in wealth. Shylock, surely, 
would have had greater satisfaction in seeing Antonio, the 
once eminent and prosperous citizen, living in the condition 
of a bankrupt or ruined trader than in seeing him in his 
grave? His ancient grudge would have been fatter fed if he 
had been able to reduce his rival to the condition of a prowler 
seeking small commissions in the precincts of places where 
he had formerly commanded fortunes. 

Here, then, is our initial difficulty, to understand why Shy- 
lock executed the bond in that particular form. A minor diffi- 
culty is to understand why the bond was not made, as bonds 
generally are, in the name of the person to whom the money 
is lent. Bassanio was Shylock’s client, not Antonio, and the 
Merchant could only have been held accountable as surety 
for Bassanio when the latter had failed to discharge his 
debt. But Bassanio is never asked for the money, nor does 
Antonio remind him of his debt until the time for re- 
payment has lapsed and the forfeit of flesh is about to be 
exacted. 

It is common knowledge that Shakespeare made “The 
Merchant of Venice” out of two plays or stories, that of 
Shylock and that of Portia, and a great deal of the trouble in 
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producing the play completely is due to the way in which the 
interest shifts backwards and forwards between Belmont and 
Venice. That difficulty is not greater than the difficulty we 
have in accepting the situation in Portia’s house. Her father, 
we are informed, was a man of great wisdom. Nerissa so 
describes him. This profound gentleman, fearful lest his 
daughter should be married to a fortune-hunter, devises a 
scheme which he imagines will prevent such a catastrophe. 
(As we have seen, this is precisely what happens to her.) She 
is to become the wife of the man who chooses the right one of 
three caskets. Wise men hold that marriage is a lottery — 
and, indeed, foolish men may safely hold the same opinion — 
and the aim of Portia’s father seems to have been to remove 
from his daughter’s marriage any element of choice or design 
that there might be in it. There is a suggestion, made by 
Nerissa, that the right casket can only be chosen by a man 
who loves Portia and is worthy of her, but we may put that 
suggestion aside as the delusion of a romantic maidservant, 
particularly when we remember just what sort of person 
Bassanio was. Can we believe that a man of ordinary com- 
mon sense would make the happiness of his only child depend 
upon a hazard? If we can believe that he would do so, can we 
believe that Portia herself, a woman of spirit and intelligence, 
would consent to the disposal of her life in this fashion? Such 
a scheme of marrying is only conceivable on the assumption 
that Portia’s father was in an advanced state of senile decay 
when he made his will or that Portia took a completely cyni- 
cal view of the possibility of happiness in marriage. 
Observe how the element of chance runs all through the 
play. There is no coherent design, no inevitable or natural 
merging of one factor in another. Shakespeare intends 
Bassanio to marry Portia, just as he intends that Antonio's 
life shall be in danger until the last moment, but there is no 


absolute reason why any of these things should happen or 


relate to one another or culminate in the deliverance o! 
Antonio and the discomfiture of Shylock. What was there, 
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apart from Shakespeare’s desire, to prevent the Prince of 
Morocco or the Prince of Arragon from choosing the leaden 
casket? He must have felt the great weakness of his play at 
this point, for he makes six of the nine suitors mentioned in 
it decline to make a choice. It would have been a brutal out- 
rage on the law of averages to make eight men, one after the 
other, fail to select the right casket. We may assume that the 
hot-blooded Prince of Morocco went tamely away after he 
had mischosen, instead of seizing Portia and carrying her off 
in the fashion customary in his own country; and that the 
Prince of Arragon, when presented with the portrait of a 
blinking idiot and a schedule which informed him that if he 
came to Belmont a fool, he went away from it a double-fool, 
did not discover in these insults just cause for a declaration 
of war against Portia’s country; and that these suitors re- 
mained true to their bond never to woo another woman by 
way of marriage; but we can hardly assume with any safety 
that Portia failed to convey a hint of some sort to Bassanio 
regarding the casket which he was to choose. If we insist on 
the perfect fidelity of Portia to her father’s egregious will, can 
we place a similar faith in the incorruptibility of Nerissa, 
knowing not only that her mistress is in love with Bassanio, 
but that she herself has an interest in Gratiano which is con- 
tingent upon Bassanio’s choice? If anything is reasonably 
certain in ““The Merchant of Venice,” it is that Portia either 
directly instructed Bassanio in his choice or that she con- 
nived at his instruction by some member of her household. 

When we come to the Trial Scene, we discover flaws and in- 
consistencies heaped on top of one another. We are informed 
that the problem of saving Antonio from Shylock has com- 
pletely baffled all the legal experts of Venice. Only one man 
in that court desires the death of the Merchant. All others 
present supremely desire his deliverance. The Duke, a well- 
meaning, but empty, fretful person, does not conceal his 
bias in Antonio’s favor. 

Why was it that these persons, so loud in their protesta- 
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tions of love for Antonio, failed to lend three thousand 
ducats to their friend while there was still time to save him 
from the forfeiture of the bond? Why did they not bring pres. 
sure to bear upon Shylock by threatening to make life impos. 
sible for him in Venice if he insisted upon his rights? Antonio 
may not have revealed his parlous plight to them until too 
late — a possible, but not very probable, explanation of the 
first problem. Shylock’s implacability is a very likely solution 
of the second one, but if we insist on his implacability here, it 
will land us in grave difficulty later on in the Trial Scene. In 
any event, whatever answer we return to these questions, the 
fact remains that Shylock stands in the court of Venice de. 
manding, in effect, the execution of Antonio, and no one in 
that court, although it is crowded with the greatest lawyers 
in the city, is able to discover a means of escape for the 
beloved Merchant. All these people are in a desperate state 
when Portia and Nerissa enter the court. 

Now, there is no explanation anywhere in the play of the 
means by which Portia persuaded Doctor Bellario to allow her 
to take his place in this trial. In the fourth scene of the third 
act, immediately after Bassanio has departed for Venice, 
Portia suddenly calls Balthazar, a manservant, and asks him 
to see that a letter, the contents of which are not revealed, is 
delivered to her cousin: 


. . » See thou render this 
Into my cousin’s hand, Doctor Bellario; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d speed 
Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. 


At that moment, Portia can have no plan in her mind 
regarding Antonio’s trial. If we assume that Bellario was ill, 
as stated in his letter to the Duke, there is no evidence in the 
play that Portia was aware of his illness. She cannot have 
known that Bellario had any interest in Antonio’s trial. She 
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knows none of the facts connected with the case, except those 
hurriedly given to her by her husband before his departure 
for Venice. She is ignorant of the laws of Venice, of which she 
isnot a citizen. The extent of her knowledge is that a friend of 
Bassanio, to whom he is indebted, is in grave trouble; and on 
the impulse of the moment, and with an egoism which is 
almost unbelievable, she decides that she and she alone can 
save Antonio from Shylock! From the moment when Portia 
decides to send to Doctor Bellario for his notes and his gar- 
ments until the moment when she appears in court, we know 
nothing of what she has been doing. 

The trial proceeds, and we are brought to the moment 
when Shylock is about to drive his knife into Antonio’s 
breast. But Portia has still her trick to play, and, in case that 
fails, her conclusive argument from the statute books of 
Venice. She startles Shylock with the trick: 


. . - If thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice; 


and then, while the deluded man is still staggering from dis- 
may, she bangs the law book on his skull and knocks him 
flat on the ground: 


It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 

If it be prov’d against an alien 

That by direct or indirect attempts 

He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party ’gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods: the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state; 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 

Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 


The greatest lawyers and judges of Venice, all strongly 
predisposed in Antonio’s favor, are assembled in the court, 
but not one of them knows that it is contrary to the laws of 
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Venice for an alien to conspire against the life of a citizen! 
Portia knew this! Portia (prompted, no doubt, by her cousin, 
Doctor Bellario), who was not even a citizen of Venice nor a 
lawyer and had probably never been in a court of law in her 
life before, knew this law which must surely have been one of 
the elementary laws of the state. If we can induce ourselves to 
believe that men expert in law could be so ignorant of the 
statutes of their country that they could not discover this 
means of escape from a frightful danger for a beloved citizen 
and friend, can we also induce ourselves to believe that so 
astute a man of business as Shylock would have been igno- 
rant of it, too, when its application so nearly related to his 
own condition asan alien? Wemay assume that he knewsome- 
thing of the quality of the Venetian lawyers and trusted 
to their ignorance to enable him to violate the law, but we 
can hardly assume that he was as ignorant as the lawyers 
were. 

When I referred to Shylock’s implacability with regard to 
Antonio, I stated that, if we insisted upon it, it would land us 
in a grave difficulty later on. There can be no dispute about 
Shylock’s hatred of Antonio. The evidence is clear and 
abundant. Nor can there be any doubt that Shylock, in the 
Trial Scene, robbed and deserted, is in a state of such unrea- 
son that he cannot think humanly about his rival and enemy. 
If anything is plain, it is that the one thing which gives com- 
fort to him is the hope of destroying Antonio. Consider his 
condition. He is a man of very strong emotions and of forcible 
character, deeply resentful of the contempt in which he and 
his co-religionists are held, and profoundly attached to his 
faith. He has been robbed of much of his fortune by his 
daughter, his only child, who has eloped with one of the very 
contemptible Christians who have persistently mocked at 
him and maligned him. The girl has treated his precious relics 
of her mother with incredible indifference. Almost every con- 
ceivable circumstance of harm and loss is present to make his 
desire for revenge on Antonio seem the supreme motive of his 
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existence. Is it probable that this man, deserted, unjustly 
treated, half ruined and wholly miserable, would in the dread- 
ful moment of disaster created by Portia turn away from his 
purpose and whine for his ducats? There was a dignity of 
narrow rage about him that must have made him incapable 
of this meanness. If they had taken all else from him, at 
least he would not permit them to take this one thing from 
him, and it seems to me that, whatever the consequences 
might be to himself, he would have taken his pound of flesh. 
He was an old man, destitute of further ambition because of 
his daughter’s defection, and death could have had no terror 
for him and money no consolation. There was only this one 
desire left to him, the desire to kill or mutilate the man in 
whom were personified all his grievances. Shakespeare, 
yielding, one feels, to the clamor of the imperceptive multi- 
tude whom he so deeply despised, causes Shylock to collapse 
from the dignity of a man demanding the fulfilment of his 
revenge to the mere clutching greed of a common huckster: 


I take this offer, then; pay the bond thrice 
And let the Christian go. 


He bids you to believe that Shylock, portrayed throughout 
the play as a man of implacable purpose, collapses in a mo- 
ment, allowing his enemies to dispose of his fortune as they 
will, meekly submitting while they insult his religion, agreeing 
even to abandon that religion for one which he detests. I have 
heard some psychoanalytic explanations of this submission 
by Shylock to the contemptible conditions imposed upon 
him by Portia, based on the assumption that centuries of 
oppression must have resulted in an inheritance for every Jew 
of involuntary or instinctive submission to injustice, but I 
have difficulty in believing that a man with a character so 
strongly marked as Shylock’s would have let himself be 
thwarted in this manner, nor can I believe that so strict and 
devout a Jew would have accepted the final ignominy im- 
posed upon him by the canting Antonio. Most firmly do I 
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believe that, even if he made outward conformity to the 
Christian faith, he yet practised the rites of Israel in some 
secret place. 

As I have applied the realistic test to a Shakespearean 
play, I now propose to apply it to a modern prose piece, 
“The Fugitive,” by Mr. Galsworthy. This play has its 
origin in the story of Irene and Soames Forsyte in “The 
Man of Property,” which is concluded in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
most recent novel, ‘To Let.” The treatment of the story in 
“The Fugitive” differs considerably from the treatment in 
“The Man of Property” — in my judgment it is much less 
eftective in the play than it is in the novel — and the names 
of the characters are changed. Irene and Soames Forsyte be- 
come, in the play, Clare and George Dedmond. 

The story of “The Fugitive” is summarily this: 

Clare Huntingdon, the daughter of a poor clergyman, is 
married to George Dedmond, a man of wealth and social 
position. When the play begins these two have reached that 
point in their marital relationship when their unhappiness is 
plain even to their acquaintances. The husband, irritated and 
puzzled, is eager to make a compromise which will not in- 
volve legal proceedings and “talk.” 

While travelling abroad the Dedmonds make the acquain- 
tance of a journalist named Kenneth Malise, who is employed 
on a weekly review. Clare and Malise become very friendly 
with each other, but George, who declares that Malise is a 
bounder, does not share the friendship. Malise knows that 
Clare is unhappy with her husband, and he incites her to 
“spread your wings.” He does not appear to have thought of 
what is to become of her when she spreads her wings, nor 
does he manifest any concern about her ability to keep in 
flight. His attitude towards her may roughly be said to be: 
“It does not matter what happens to you so long as you run 
away from your husband!” Clare eventually leaves her hus- 
band, after a scene in which he enters her bedroom against 
her desire, and in the second act she goes to the rooms of 
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Malise to ask for his advice. She has spread her wings and is 
in fight. What is she now to do? 

Malise very clearly does not know what she is to do, and is 
completely disconcerted by her acceptance of his advice. 
While she anid he are debating about her future, his-rooms are 
invaded by Dedmond’s parents and his solicitor and, subse- 
quently, by Dedmond himself. They try to persuade her to 
return to her husband, but she refuses to do so, and Dedmond 
goes away, threatening to sue for a divorce and cite Malise as 
co-respondent. After this scene, Clare, in obedience to her 
queer sense of honor, which impels her to make hateful re- 
turns for favors received, offers herself in physical submission 
to Malise, without, however, concealing the fact that such 
submission is loathsome to her. It is necessary, in studying 
the play, to take serious notice of Clare’s attitude towards 
sexual relationships. Physical submission is repulsive to her, 
not only in relation to her husband, whom she dislikes, but 
also in relation to Malise, for whom she has so much liking 
that eventually she falls in love with him. At the moment 
when the first offer of physical submission is made to Malise, 
she is not in love with him, but she makes the offer because 
she feels that, having brought trouble upon him, she ought to 
make some reparation for her conduct. Her reply to him — 
“T don’t feel. And without — I can’t, can’t” — is the key- 
note of Clare Dedmond’s nature, and, in view of the end of 
the play, must be remembered. 

Malise, recognizing that Clare cannot happily be his mis- 
tress otherwise than in name, will not accept her offer of 
physical submission merely as a return for what he may 
have to bear in her behalf, and so she leaves his flat. She 
obtains employment as a shop-assistant, and is not seen again, 
by her family or by Malise, for three months. Then, after she 
has encountered a relative, she bolts in a panic from the shop 
and returns to Malise’s flat. She proposes to do typewriting 
and asks him to find suitable work for her. He gives her some 
of his own manuscripts to type, and while they are discuss- 
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ing her prospects of obtaining other employment, she reveals 
the fact that she is now in love with him. 

Her love declaration is singularly unconvincing, more 59 
to the reader of the play than to the witness of its perform. 
ance. It is not unlikely that Clare’s affection for Malise in. 
creased considerably during the three months of their separa. 
tion, particularly as she regarded him as a benefactor to whom 
she had brought trouble; but it seems to me to be improbable 
that she would declare her love as casually as she is made to do, 

The attitude of Malise towards Clare does not appear to 
have undergone any change at all; he is not any more in love 
with her in the third act than he was in the first, when, indeed, 
his love had a dubious aspect. There is no warmth in the 
man, no glow. He is cold, not with the hard, sharp, tingling 
cold of ice, but with the flabby chill of a dead fish. 

When Dedmond begins a suit for divorce, Malise goes to 
pieces and whines and bleats to his charwoman because the 
proprietors of the weekly review on which he is employed 
propose to dismiss him. (They have some scruples against 
writers who become involved in scandals.) The charwoman 
informs Clare of his misery, and she, knowing that Dedmond 
will abandon the divorce suit if she will leave Malise, goes 
quietly from the flat. Her next appearance is in a restaurant, 
largely patronized by prostitutes. One does not know what 
has happened to her in the meantime, but it is plain that she 
must have suffered acutely, for this delicately bred woman, 
sensitive to the point of morbidity about sexual relationships, 
has decided to become a prostitute. We see her entering 
“The Gascony” for the first time when the fourth act begins. 
A young man, ordinary, decent, and commonly lustful, 
makes overtures to her, treating her with kindliness when 
he discovers that he is her first customer. His kindliness helps 
to reconcile her to her position, and she prepares to leave the 
restaurant with him. While he is paying the bill, two coarse 
men leer at her, and one of them accosts her, making an ap- 
pointment for the following evening. As she looks at his 
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coarse face, inflamed with lust, she realizes the horror of the 
life she is about to lead, and suddenly makes a decision. She 
takes a bottle of poison from her dress, pours its contents into 
awine-glass, and drinks it. She dies while some sportsmen in an 
adjoining room play the “‘last notes of the old song, This Day 
a Stag Must Die,” on a horn. And that is the end of the play. 

It seems to me incredible that Clare Dedmond should have 
gone to that restuarant to sell herself to any casual purchaser. 
It seems to me, given her nature, incredible that she should 
even have thought of such a way of life or that, having 
thought of it, she should not instantly have poisoned herself 
rather than attempt to lead it. There would have been some- 
thing pitiable in her if, after she had left Malise, she had 
returned to George. There would have been something tragic 
in her if, reluctant to return to George, she had killed herself 
when she found that she could not maintain herself in de- 
cency. But there is nothing either pitiable or tragic in the end 
devised for her by Mr. Galsworthy. Her death does not follow 
inevitably from the conflict of her character with her cir- 
cumstances, a thing designed by the Destinies, but appears 
to be a thing contrived by the author of the play in circum- 
stances which have no discoverable relationship with her 
character. 

One wonders why Clare married George Dedmond. “Five 
years” (of marriage), she says, “‘and four of them like this!” 
Here is no case of slow transformation of love into dislike or 
immediate disillusionment. Clare does not slowly or sud- 
denly discover that her husband is not what she imagined 
him to be. He remains throughout the play exactly the sort 
of man he was when he wooed and married her. He did not 
become prosaic, coarse, unimaginative after marriage—he was 
always like that. It is not easy to believe in the marriage for 
love of such persons, and if we are asked to believe that they 
married for any other reason than that of love, or that Clare 
married for money or for position while George married for 
love, we are entitled to suggest that having done so, particu- 
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larly when we remember the depths to which she was subse. 
quently prepared to descend, she was more than likely to 
endure the stupidities and coarseness of her husband, if not 
gladly, at all events with fortitude. A man such as Squire 
Western in “Tom Jones”’ is exceedingly unlikely to marry 3 
woman such as Mélisande in ‘“‘Pelléas and Mélisande.” 
Mélisande might marry him for money, but she could not 
marry him for love. He might marry her for a variety of 
reasons, but love would not be one of them. The types are too 
antagonistic to each other — for they are more than dis. 
similar — ever to find any comfort in affectionate marriage, 
So with Clare and George Dedmond. If we cannot convince 
ourselves that such persons would have married, then we 
cannot believe in the play at all. 

The difficulty of fathoming Clare’s marital relationships 
is no greater than that of fathoming her relationship with 
Malise. What attracts her to this extraordinarily ill-bred man 
who openly sneers at her relatives and friends, mocking and 
insulting them to her and in their presence? The Dedmonds, 
parents and son, are dense, but they are decent. They live by 
rule and convention because they cannot live by any other 
means. It is not their fault that they cannot understand 
Clare’s hypersensitive character any more than it is the fault 
of a blind man that he falls over an obstacle in his way. 
Malise regards them as malignant people, deliberately im- 
prisoning an aspiring woman; and when he has induced this 
helpless, incompetent woman to listen to his fatuous sugges- 
tions, he fails her completely. The last sentences of the play 
seem to indicate that Mr. Galsworthy had set his mind on 
Clare’s death in disregard of the probabilities — Clare, hav- 
ing swallowed the poison, is lying back in her chair, presum- ] 
ably dead: “The Young Man has covered his eyes with his 
hands; Arnaud is crossing himself fervently; the Languid 
Lord stands gazing with one of the dropped gardenias twisted 
in his fingers; and the woman, bending over Clare, kisses her 
forehead.” : 
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Now, these stage directions, for the close of the play, seem 
uncommonly theatrical. They do not suggest the behavior of 
living people. The persons named would not, in life, have 
stood about in picturesque or sentimental attitudes watching 
a woman die of poison. The Young Man would have flown for 
a doctor; Arnaud, instead of crossing himself, would have 
hurried off for an emetic; the Languid Lord would have lost 
some of his languor in his eagerness to get out of the building 
before the arrival of the police lest he should be summoned as 
a witness at the inquest; and the woman would very promptly 
have had hysterics. What one feels about this play is that Mr. 
Galsworthy’s finely sensitive and humane mind has lost hold 
of realities and that he is writing out of dim memories which 
are becoming dimmer. And if artists will not live with 
their creatures, they cannot become intimate with them. If a 
writer will not permit his people to come to life and control 
their own affairs, he will produce, not people, but puppets. 
Whatever end characters may come to in a novel or a play, it 
must be an end, not such as is desired or contrived by the 
author, but such an end as is inevitable, given the nature of 
those characters and the circumstances in which they are 
involved. 

As I have applied it to “The Merchant of Venice” and 
“The Fugitive,” I suggest that the realistic test may be 
applied to any imaginative work, such as a novel or a play. 
It will not make all things plain nor will it give the reader a 
complete comprehension of the incalculable moods of man- 
kind, but it will at least save him from many misjudgments 
and delusions. 








ART AND DECENCY 
By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


ENEVER, either by literal representation 
or by adroit indirection, an art reproduces 
the fleshly facts of human life, it is likely to 
offend the moralist. There is, however, a 

difference in this respect between sculpture and painting on 
the one hand, and letters on the other. The art of letters js 
by nature more prone to offend. 

To be sure, we have had gusty protests against the nude 
in picture or statue: when Exposition decorators, for example, 
have made liberal use of the antique, or a young artist fresh 
from the Academy has plied brush or chisel with eye single 
to the glory of the human form, and their creations have 
suddenly burst upon the vision of a public hitherto ignorant 
of either the substance or the theory of art; but the shock 
has been for the time only, and due, not to anything culpable 
in art, but to unfamiliarity on the part of the beholder. 
There may be those who never recover from the shock, and 
who maintain a hostility because they are incapable of under- 
standing; but they are not numerous. The quarrel between 
the moralist and the graphic and plastic arts is not of a really 
active nature. The statue and the painting remain, for the 
most part, in the comparative seclusion of gallery and mu- 
seum, seen only by such as have the will to see because they 
have eyes to see. 

Again, painting and sculpture are, one may say, inherently 
idealistic. Beauty, not fact, is their first desire; the higher 
truth is their aim, not mere reality; their essence 1s not 0! 
the body, but of the soul. The realism of Roman sculpture 
is only somewhat less idealistic than Greek idealism. The 
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Dutch painter differs from the Italian more in subject than 
in spirit. There have been paintings and sculpture of the 
grosser type, but real obscenity has remained in the privacy 
of studio or atelier, out of the way of offending, except as 
leering guide and custodian have made use of its supposed 
attractions to stimulate the good will of their prospects. 

In the case of letters, we are on somewhat different ground. 
Letters are not an affair of gallery and cabinet. Literature is 
portable and mailable. The painting and the statue must 
be sought out by the public; the public itself is sought out by 
the printed page. There are few who can model or draw, 
but everybody can read and talk, and everybody, after some 
fashion, can write. Of all the arts, the most universal is the 
art of letters. 

And not only is the art of letters more universal than 
other arts; it also enjoys a greater freedom than they and, 
consequently, a greater effectiveness. The sculptor may 
model the nude surface and the languishing eye, and the 
painter in his picture by employment of color may add to 
these something of the warmth of passion, but both are 
imited as well by the nature of their media, which confine 
them to momentary representation, as by the sentiment of 
an easily aroused public; any painting or any statue which 
in the matter of certain functions or passions should descend 
omere physiology or anatomy, would meet with immediate 
ondemnation. Literature is neither so hampered by tech- 

ique nor so restrained by morals. It is true, of course, that 
iterature, unlike painting and sculpture, cannot set before 
ts public the tangible or visible image of what it wishes to 
mpress upon the imagination, and that, in so far, it is less 
fective; but, because its capacity for suggestion is greater, 
nd because suggestion is always the complement of the 
dbject, act, or emotion set forth in the page, the art of letters 
far more the mistress of its medium. The page, the para- 
raph, the sentence, at the same time with the distinct out- 


ining of the image, may so employ the phrase, the word, 
20 
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the exclamation point, the dash, the dots of suspension, as ty 
portray the!culmination of impulse in the passion, and the 
consequence of passion in the act. It may do this, which 
amounts to the concrete and the visible, and it may still, 
by the use of the Honi soit, deny either the effect or the jp. 
tention of impropriety. 

To be accurate, however, it should be said that the offende; 
of this sort does not always, or even often, plead the Hon; 
soit. At least the thoroughly modern “sex novelist,” who js 
the most frequently “under discussion, is willing that the 
public, as it reads, should see and think and feel whatever 
nature prompts. Nor does he stop there; he claims the right 
to represent baldly and unmistakably whatever he conceives 
his artistic purpose to call for. Or, he will put it not only as 
a right but as a duty; the ground of both duty and right 
being the very simple one that it is the truth which he is 
setting forth. For him there is no limit to art but the limit 
of truthfulness. Not only should art say truth, but say all 
the truth; or at least, in the case of the novel, a very great 
deal more than is usually said. 

The claim of literature is thus, in the mouths of the free. 
thinking and free-spoken, that whatever is, is matter for art. 
This is a claim which neither sculpture nor painting has ever 
advanced, and which, if they should advance it, would 
instantly and overwhelmingly be denied. 

The ground on which the claim would be denied, and the 
ground on which the crude realism of the “advanced” novel- 
ist is usually criticised, is the ground of morals. The to 
frequent sight, or the too free discussion, or the too vivid 
imagination of certain elemental emotions and acts makes 
for the hurt of our common life. 

But the argument on moral grounds does not impress the 
sex novelist. Why single out sex? he asks. Is the representa- 
tion of arson or of burglary also culpable? Is the depiction 
of a drunkard or a spendthrift an immorality? 

We do not single out sex, replies the critic. If the act of 
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the thief or the sot is so represented as to seem excusable, or 
approvable, or attractive, the result is immoral; for in such 
case the artist becomes the teacher, and is, in so far as his 
influence counts, a minister to the spirit of immorality. In 
other words, he is anti-social. The effect is the same when he 
portrays with approval the excesses of love. 

But, says the artist, suppose he neither approves nor dis- 
approves? Suppose he merely represents the facts of nature? 

The supposition is hardly possible, the moralist might 
answer. The artist will find it difficult not to approve or to 
condemn what he represents. Art is in essence a matter of 
the emotions, and therefore in essence sympathetic. If the 
artist essays the depiction of carnal impulse at all, in the 
nature of the case it will be with approval. And besides, it 
takes two to make a picture or a statue or a poem or a novel. 
There are spectator and reader, as well as creator. The 
artist may be morally neutral, but his art may none the less 
be immoral in effect. Art is a social thing. What leaves the 
artist’s hand is not really finished until the eye of his neighbor 
sees and interprets. 

But the mutual attraction of man and woman, after all, is 
not in the same category with sottishness and theft, protests 
the novelist. Back of sex lies a passion as broad and as deep 
as humanity. It belongs to your nature and mine; it is fun- 
damental; and it is not in itself immoral. Nature is neither 
moral nor immoral; it is biological fact. 

Love may indeed be universal, concedes the moralist, and 
it may not be immoral; but back also of burglary, drunken- 
ness, and arson are the universal passions of acquisitiveness, 
thirst, and revenge. 

And yet these are not passions either of the same degree 
or of the same quality as the attraction of sex for sex, per- 
sists the artist. Love is different. Love is not only a passion 
inseparable from the life of any human being, but it is the 
most irresistible of all passions. Furthermore, it is unlike 
all others in being the social passion; and it is the only pas- 
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sion on which hangs the existence of the race. Any art 
which does not take account of it is not a reflection, but a 
falsification, of life. “If the novelist,” says Mr. W. L. George, 
complaining, under the title “Publisher and Policeman,” of 
the compulsory lopsidedness of fiction — “if the novelist 
were to develop his characters evenly, the three-hundred. 
page novel might extend to five hundred; the additional two 
hundred pages would be made up entirely of the sex preoccu. 
pations of the characters, their adventures and attempts at 
satistaction.” 

Having thus proved that the amatory emotion really js 
different from the passion for ownership or the craving of 
palatal stimulation or the impulse to destructiveness, the 
novelist lights his pipe and turns his back on moralist and 
argument. I have presented his reasoning in the usual form: 
a plea for artistic sincerity. It all amounts to this, that he 
wishes to express himself, and resents being in any way 
estopped. No one should be unaware, however, that there 
may be sincerity which has nothing to do with good art or 
good taste; or forget that the plea for sincerity may be 
advanced not only by author and critic inspired by a genuine 
interest in art, but by those whose interest lies in quite other 
things: in the success of a friend or ally, for example, in the 
justification of a movement, in the validation or destruc- 
tion of a social condition or theory, in the stimulation of the 
public appetite, or in mere notoriety. 

The moralist, of course, is as sure as ever that unrestrained 
representation is not right. 

But the dispute is, after all, not one to be settled only, or 
even ultimately, on the ground of morality; though, by say- 
ing this, I do not wish to enrol myself with those exagger- 
ators who will have it that morality has absolutely nothing 
to do with art. The artistic impulse is indeed primary and 
essential in art, and there may be examples of art whose 
origin and whose effect are alike unconnected with morals; 
but only those obsessed by theory will maintain that art as 
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an energy is not implicated with morality, and that it shall 
not be amenable, like other energies that go to make up the 
complexity of human life, to moral restraint: that is, to the 
code of behavior which has come to serve for the convenience 
and the protection of civilized beings. 

We shall do better to regard realism in the portrayal of 
sex aS an offense not so much against morals as against 
decency. The essence of the sex novelist’s offense lies not in 
the illegality or in the immorality of the matter he represents, 
but in its ugliness. There are things in the world which are 
inherently ugly and, by consequence, inherently offensive. 
They have always been so regarded, and, so long as men are 
in possession of the senses by which they are apprehended, 
they will be so regarded. They are in themselves neither im- 
moral nor indecent; they are among the necessities which 
have been laid by nature upon man. They become indecent 
only, but surely, when they are obtruded upon the percep- 
tions of other men. We have agreed not only to keep these 
facts out of the reach of the senses, but not to speak of them, 
or otherwise to represent them to the imagination. This 
means that they are not proper material for conversation, 
and that they are not proper material for art. Against some of 
them we have the written law, against others the unwritten. 

If we transgress the written law, we are guilty not only 
of indecency but of misdemeanor, or of immorality in the 
strict and legal sense; if we transgress the unwritten law, we 
are still guilty of indecency, but of immorality only in the 
broad sense. If we resort to the plea that we have made no 
breach in the law of the land, we are none the less under 
condemnation for breach of the law of taste. We are not to 
tell a// the truth. If this means the falsification of life, it is at 
worst a conventional falsification that carries no actual 
deceit. There may be, as Mr. George laments, no completely 
sincere writing; but there is likewise no completely sincere 
conversation, and no completely sincere dressing; nor is 
civilization itself, judged as an expression of nature in the 
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ordinary sense, completely sincere. For all this let us be 
duly and devoutly thankful. The muzzling of art is painfy| 
to think of, but we are not left without comfort; we are not 
obliged to read those other two hundred pages, or to listen 
to those unexpressed sentiments. We already know as much 
of them as is either pleasurable or profitable for us to knoy, 
It may be called an outrage upon personal liberty and q 
crime against aesthetic sincerity when “‘a minority of one 
in a nation of fifty millions is hampered in the expression of 
his feelings”; but what of the forty-nine millions and odd 
who are asked to listen? 

But the matter is not perfectly simple. We live in a world 
of artificialities and inconsistencies, or, at least, what seem 
so; we are parts of the great social machine. In civilized 
countries we have the institution of marriage to mark the 
line between indulgence which is within the law and moral, 
and indulgence which is without the law and immoral. To 
some minds it seems unjust that the law of the land should 
approve of those only who wed with the ring, and that the 
law of taste should follow. 

Here again, it is not really artifice which is responsible, 
but nature. The experience of the race has demonstrated 
that, if we are to live hygienically and in peace, there must 
be a curb on the gratification of sex emotion; just as it has 
demonstrated the same principle in the domain of other 
passions and appetites. If we do not devise means to protect 
ourselves against the exaggerations of natural impulse, the 
result, both for individual and society, will be suffering; and 
it is therefore natural for us to devise the means. The arti- 
ficial institution of marriage is grounded really in nature. 

The legal aspect of love is thus determined ultimately by 
nature. The same will be true of its aesthetic aspect. Whether 
the work of art represent licit love or illicit love, the guiding 
principle will still be decency, and its ground will still bein 
nature. What is indecent to the sight or to the imagination 
in the representation of unlegaiced love will also be indecent 
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f lawful love is the theme. That the representation of illicit 
love will fall under double condemnation as both indecent 
and immoral will render it guiltier in degree, but the offense 
will not be different in principle or in kind. 

There is one further complication. There is the less gross 
‘love without the ring which is not indecent, but only illegal, 
and is therefore an offense against morality without being 
| an offense against decency in the usual sense. Is the sym- 
| pathetic representation of this love to be condoned? 
| There is a physical indecency, and there is a spiritual in- 
| decency. We are compounded of two opposing natures; this 
is the essence of being human rather than brute. We exist as 
) brutes by virtue of mere physical functions; we exist as effec- 
tive members of civilized society by reason of our domina- 
tion of the body. Civilized man is the only creature whose 
necessary state is war upon himself. It is a daily warfare 
whose high purpose is the welfare of his fellows, and the 
demand upon him for gallantry and generosity is unceasing. 
The man who cannot endure the test of fire, whose courage 
fails before the assaults of the grosser self that is his fiercest 
enemy, who crumbles and submits to his captor’s bonds, 
isa craven and a traitor of the spirit. He will not dominate 
himself for the common good; he will not submit to disci- 
pline in the face of the foe. He is not a real soldier. He isnot 
a free man, and slavery is degradation and ugliness in any 
free man’s sight. The conduct of such a man is spiritually 
indecent. Logically, the art that bodies it forth is likewise 
an offender against the decency of the spirit. 

The appeal against a too liberal literature of sex, then, 
whether it be the verse of ancient Ovid or the prose of the 
most recent champion of truthfulness and sincerity, is not 
grounded ultimately in Americanism, or in Puritanism, or 
even in morality, but in decency; which is to say, in nature 
as she is seen to operate in civilized society. The handiwork 
of nature is manifest with quite as much reality in civilized 
human institutions as in uncivilized human passions. 
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I have reached my conclusion. Now I should like to aq 
a few words by way of discussion. 

If in this essay I have made use of no specific examples, ; 
has not been because I have not had them in mind. J hay 
not failed to think of the D’Annunzios, and to remembe 
that genius in expression is in varying degree a compens. 
tion for unworthiness of matter. This, however, does no, 
alter my conviction that such a novel as “II Piacere”’ js a 
ugliness, an indecency, and a treason, inexcusable whethe 
as morals, or as art, or as mere manners. I have not failed ty 
recall plump Jack, larding “the lean earth as he walks along,” 
and Jarding with equal richness our mother tongue, and t 
reflect that the incongruous spectacle here presented of the 
spirit of man, the paragon of animals, kept in bondage by; 
mountain of sinful Adam’s flesh, is genius’s way of idealizing 
this old child of indecency into partial presentability. I have 
not forgotten Chaucer and Boccaccio, and the indulgences 
claimed by the fine art of story-telling, but I have also not 
forgotten they are indulgences. I have not forgotten Rodin 
and the fact that idealism may glorify the flesh, as realism 
may brutalize it; or that Rodin was sex realist, if at all, only 
in the private nooks of his afe/ier. 1 have been unmindful of 
none of these, but I have also not been blinded by examples 
of humorously or idealistically or otherwise artistically man. 
aged grossness to the essential sin against art in the presen. 
tation of unbecoming fact. I remark, too, for the sake of 
clarity, that the frankness of the art which exaggeration, 
humor, or idealism lifts out of the atmosphere of actual life 
is not the same as the frankness of the naturalistic novel and 
drama of to-day, which have all the effect of familiar conver- 
sation on forbidden themes. 

It was not the purpose of my essay, however, to discuss 
individual examples or to propose definite laws, but to estab- 
lish a principle. Principle is not law, but the basis for lav. 
Principle declares the existence and the nature of the inde- 
cent and the immoral; the law prescribes what shall be it 
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‘dentification and treatment. If I am dealing with law at all, 
it is not the law of the statute-book, but the law of taste. 

But is the law of taste any less uncertain than the law of 
the courts? Who is to say when an impression on the olfac- 
tory ceases to be a perfume and becomes a scent, ceases to 
be a scent and becomes an odor, ceases to be an odor and 
becomes rank enough to be called a smell to heaven? Who 
shall determine at what point the use of the beauty-box 
parts company with innocent impulse to self-ornamentation, 
or the linked-sweetness of the “movie” kiss becomes too 
long-drawn-out for decency? Who shall say what is the pre- 
cise moment when rumoriferous mastication becomes horri- 
ble suggestion of the trough? Can decency be defined? Is 
there, after all, a law of taste? 

There is, and there is not. If we mean exact prescription, 
there is not. If we mean that there is a general territory 
which has always been and is still recognized by the high 
average of cultivated people as ground that should not be 
trodden, there is law. You accept the judgment of these 
persons in the matter of sex—a judgment which is not 
without its debt to the general public, and which, as we 
have seen, is founded upon nature — and you are within the 
law. You refuse to accept it, and you are without the law. 
The dividing line is not always distinct, and it sometimes 
shifts, but in the main it is quite visible and fairly constant. 

This is, to be sure, not entirely satisfactory to those who 
will have everything in absolute black and white; but it is 
the best we have been able to do. It is what we do in other 
matters in which we recognize a governorship of taste; in 
manners, for example, or in apparel. 

Of course, you may rebel. You may declare that, where so 
much is uncertain, all is uncertain, and that your own opin- 
ion for the moment is as valid as the opinion of cultivated 
men and women for all time since Adam. You may, for exam- 
ple, affirm that the use of facial daub by our young women 
is entirely proper, and in one breath defy the long line of 
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those who have represented their times in saying it was not, 
beginning with the gentleman in Xenophon’s “‘ Economics” 
who so suavely convinced his young wife of her error, con. 
tinuing with Martial, who satirized it, and the Greek Ap. 
thology, which epigrammatized it, and Tertullian and the 
Christian Fathers, who anathematized it, and Pandolfini, 
the Renaissance author of “Del Governo della Famiglia,” 
who again condemned it, and the solicitous newspaper o/ 
1918 which advised American girls not to use cosmetics 
when they visited the encampments, in order to guard 
against being mistaken for prostitutes, and the Azte 
mother, who agreed with all the others in declaring it a mark 
of the evil life, and the American Indians, who expressed 
themselves indirectly by their use of daub on men’s faces to 
make them horrible to their enemies. You may deny the com. 
petence of time and criticism in all other matters regarding 
taste as well as this, and continue to assert that whatever 
is true, whatever is sincere, that is, whatever a novelist 
feels like writing, is decent. Nobody can prevent you. But 
it sounds a great deal as if one should also say that whatever 
any human being feels like doing, is decent. 








NEW ENGLAND BURYING-GROUND 
| By E. CLEMENT JONES 


OUR dreaming walls beneath the hill, 
Sun-hot and ancient, lying still, 
Like old thin arms bent slumbering round 
The slanting and sinking burying-ground. 


Old Death himself forgets the place 

Or has laid him down and turns his face 
Deep in the grass and breathes his breath 
In sleep — a countrified old Death. 


His skinless chaps and tipless nose 

Buried in blueberry and white rose — 

White roses taken long ago 

From sallow doorways, meant to grow 

With decorous beauty, but long run wild, 

Their passionate wreaths on the headstones piled. 


No soul has been buried here for years; 
No sound of grief or sight of tears 

To disturb the ecstatic fall and rise, 

In their nuptial bliss, of butterflies. 


All, all sunk into the past, 

All sleeping there while the earth shall last. 
Though at first their living could not believe 
That those they had known so well could leave 
For good and all, and would come no more 
Across the field or through the door, 

Nor wind the clock nor climb to bed, 
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But stay in the earth, forever, dead. 


Till they learned these were usual fancies — vain ~ 
That the dead, who had lived, would not come again, 


Once mourners would come and wander round 
With the family dog, in the burying-ground, 
And an old white horse with a sunken head 
Who snuffed and cropped his daily bread 

By the gate, one hairy hoof advanced, 

While robins chittered and insects danced. 


From pious duty or ache of love 

They stared at the earth or the sky above, 
The stare of passion or stare of despair — 
Everything, nothing, there in the air. 
Slovenly-garrulous or stone-dumb, 

Then went back home the way they had come. 


As the town increased the plot grew small, 
No room for more behind the wall. 

As the town grew bigger and more souls died, 
They came no more to the old hill’s side. 


So those others — they left them wholly alone 
With the summer’s flush and the winter’s moan, 
With the violet vapors and veils of Spring 

And the Indian Summer, lingering. 

Left them there wholly, wholly with Death: 

A favorite place to draw his breath 

In peace and quiet, his own to keep — 

And tired of work, a place to sleep. 


More faithful than ever a living wife 
His myriad bride — Departed Life. 
Stronger than life-begotten son 

His growing child — Oblivion. 


) THOUGHTS ON MODERN THOUGHT 
AND A MODERN APPLICATION OF IT 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


HERE are two spirits at conflict in our occidental 
t world to-day: the world of the European culture 
t and its extensions. Of these two spirits one is that 
i of continuity and tradition: it is the conservator of 
@r civilization. The other has for its living principle a reac- 
fon against our civilization and therefore against tradition 
and the conservative defense of our culture.* 

1 propose in this paper to examine one corner of the reac- 
fon: the attack based on “prehistory,” as it is called. But 
t | must present the nature of the reaction as a whole. 
‘That living principle of reaction against us is, as a rule, 

from conscious. Those who attach themselves to this 


ond camp do so in a mixture of emotions, often personal 
ind local, but never approaching a common philosophy. Not 


*A popular instinct has largely identified the Catholic Church with 
¢ traditional camp; and that popular instinct is sound. The Catholic 
urch is the core of the defense. If the defense fails, the Church tradi- 
bn loses its direction of our world, and with that civilization is lost 
t the debate is not as between specific Catholic doctrine (the Trinity 
instance, or the Incarnation, or the Real Presence) and the denial 
ereof. The debate is on much more general grounds of common sense 
d the appreciation of proportion: also of fact. I who write this am a 
tholic. But Maurras is not. There are a host of men supporting the in- 
easing defense of our civilization who are still strongly inimical to the 
atholic Church. The struggle, as it develops will inevitably draw the de- 
ders more and more towards the central core of Catholicism, but the 
fense is not, inclusively, a Catholic defense; though it is the defense 
those same habits of thought and conduct, of clear principle and close 
asoning which are a product of the Faith. 
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But stay in the earth, forever, dead. 
Till they learned these were usual fancies — vain — 
That the dead, who had lived, would not come again. 


Once mourners would come and wander round 
With the family dog, in the burying-ground, 
And an old white horse with a sunken head 
Who snuffed and cropped his daily bread 

By the gate, one hairy hoof advanced, 

While robins chittered and insects danced. 


From pious duty or ache of love 

They stared at the earth or the sky above, 
The stare of passion or stare of despair — 
Everything, nothing, there in the air. 
Slovenly-garrulous or stone-dumb, 

Then went back home the way they had come. 


As the town increased the plot grew small, 
No room for more behind the wall. 

As the town grew bigger and more souls died, 
They came no more to the old hill’s side. 


So those others — they left them wholly alone 
With the summer’s flush and the winter’s moan, 
With the violet vapors and veils of Spring 

And the Indian Summer, lingering. 

Left them there wholly, wholly with Death: 

A favorite place to draw his breath 

In peace and quiet, his own to keep — 

And tired of work, a place to sleep. 


More faithful than ever a living wife 
His myriad bride — Departed Life. 
Stronger than life-begotten son 

His growing child — Oblivion. 





THOUGHTS ON MODERN THOUGHT 
AND A MODERN APPLICATION OF IT 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


ERE are two spirits at conflict in our occidental 
world to-day: the world of the European culture 
and its extensions. Of these two spirits one is that 
of continuity and tradition: it is the conservator of 

our civilization. The other has for its living principle a reac- 
tion against our civilization and therefore against tradition 
and the conservative defense of our culture.* 

I propose in this paper to examine one corner of the reac- 
tion: the attack based on “prehistory,” as it is called. But 
first I must present the nature of the reaction as a whole. 

That living principle of reaction against us is, as a rule, 
far from conscious. Those who attach themselves to this 
second camp do so in a mixture of emotions, often personal 
and local, but never approaching a common philosophy. Not 


*A popular instinct has largely identified the Catholic Church with 
the traditional camp; and that popular instinct is sound. The Catholic 
Church is the core of the defense. If the defense fails, the Church tradi- 
tion loses its direction of our world, and with that civilization is lost 
But the debate is not as between specific Catholic doctrine (the Trinity 
for instance, or the Incarnation, or the Real Presence) and the denial 
thereof. The debate is on much more general grounds of common sense 
and the appreciation of proportion: also of fact. I who write this am a 
Catholic. But Maurras is not. There are a host of men supporting the in- 
creasing defense of our civilization who are still strongly inimical to the 
Catholic Church. The struggle, as it develops will inevitably draw the de- 
fenders more and more towards the central core of Catholicism, but the 
defense is not, inclusively, a Catholic defense; though it is the defense 
of those same habits of thought and conduct, of clear principle and close 
reasoning which are a product of the Faith. 
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a few of the principal men in opposition to us are so ignorant 
of what they attack that they are innocent of any direct re. 
action against it: they imagine themselves to be stating each 
in his own department (of history, biology, or what not) a 
plain case which only requires lucid exposition to be at once 
accepted. Many more, though vaguely aware (in various 
degrees) of a “something” which resists them, have no 
idea that this “something” (which is no less than the whole 
tradition of our society and its determination to survive) js 
the root cause of their own movement, the provocation which 
has (ultimately) aroused their activities. 

I say that this common underlying motive of reaction is 
not, as a rule, fully appreciated by those subject to it. But 
it is at once discovered on an examination of the whole field. 
The one thing in common to all that field is a passion for 
undoing, for denying, for innovating. It is not an undoing 
preparatory to construction, it is not a denial based on a 
positive assertion, it is not innovation constructive of further 
innovation — the posing of a fresh stone to which, in a regu- 
lar plan, some next stone necessarily attaches. It is undoing, 
denying, innovating in general — a movement which could 
not exist save in relation to a concrete object attacked: a 
state of affairs which proves the presence of such an object 
of attack and disproves any concrete, definite object upon the 
other side. 

That this analysis of the great quarrel is exact, two things 
demonstrate. First, the evident absence of a common philos- 
ophy among our opponents — one certainly cannot call 
them all materialists nor even all skeptics. Second, the dis- 
parity and contradiction in what they advance coupled with 
a feeling of fellowship among them all in spite of all such 
disparity and contradiction. 

If a man attacks my title to my land and says on Monday, 
“You have no inheritance in it, for it was not your father’s’; 
on Tuesday, “It was your father’s, but he left it to your 
cousin”; on Wednesday, “You cannot own it, for no one 
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should own land”; and on Thursday, “You have a title all 
right, but you misuse the land: give it up to someone who 
will make it more productive” — I conclude that he is not 
moved by any claim of his own, for he advances no such 
claim, and that his motive, conscious or no, can only be an 
irritation at seeing me seated upon this land. 

If half a dozen men come up to me and say, the one, 
“Give up this diet, for it makes you fat”; the next, “Give it 
up because it makes you lean,” the next, “because it ruins 
your fortune,” the next, “‘because it is too cheap and com- 
mon,” the next, “because it is unpatriotic,” the next, “‘be- 
cause it is of a color we dislike”; if they go off and return 
next day with another bunch of discordant appeals, I con- 
clude that what they object to is my diet: that my habit in 
this irritates them. Not that they have some dietary princi- 
ple to substitute for it — for that never appears. And their 
common action as they come and go, coupled with their 
great divergence and even contradiction of statement, in- 
forms me that they are in mere reaction. 

A man of general reading can give you—if he is in the 
traditional camp and therefore aware of the attack—a 
dozen examples of this spirit; a scholar can give you a hun- 
dred. It appears in every department of study and of social 
action. Has some early document — say the fourth gospel — 
been held for sixteen hundred years to have been written 
about A.D. go? A band of brothers appear who put it at 
180, 150, 120, 230, 170, discover in it much anterior to 
A.D. I, and ferret for additions /ater than A.D. 300. They 
are very indifferent to their own perpetually varying affirma- 
tions but very active against one thing: the traditional date; 
and their school is quite content with amy other date but that. 
Does the immemorial scholarship of Europe accept a classi- 
cal text? It is a forgery of A, of B, of C—it is anybody’s 
except the author’s. Does our civilization revere a great poet 
whose life is lost through the effect of time? His work is a 
later compilation, or a mass of much older ballads, or a 
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mixture of both: anything rather than what all our knowl. 
edge of great verse and all our tradition combine to affirm 
it. Is some institution — say, property — ‘immemorially 
associated with citizenship? Then this association may be 
denied in any one of many varying and even contradictory 
fashions, collectivist, capitalist, communist, guild-social- 
ist — so only that it de denied. The one thing intolerable 
to the reaction is the traditional truth — that a citizen 
should own, that without ownership a citizen is incomplete, 
that property well distributed among free men is the only 
economic security for a state: against ¢bat there is at once 
agreement. It is “out-worn,” it is “impossible,” it “bears no 
relation to the present economic structure” and all the 
rest of it. 

This motive of reaction against our traditional civiliza- 
tion goes down to the roots. The very forms of thought are 
challenged and the nature of certitude. Geometry itself is 
involved. The Battle is universal. 

We have seen, in the increasing and vast reaction of the 
last two hundred years, an exact inversion of the prodigious 
revolution which marked the Christianizing of Europe. 
Then the older thing was inchoate and in dissolution, the 
new thing (which made our Europe) was concrete, definite, 
organized: a new religion. Now it is the older thing which is 
concrete, definite, organized, and the new attack on it which 
is various and inchoate. Then —in the period between, 
say, 280 and 500 — the defense (which crumbled) was the 
defense of negations, ever varying, against a new positive 
affirmation. Now—in the period, say, between 1700 or 
1720 and our own day — we have the defense (which is 
not crumbling) of definite affirmation in an organized sys- 
tem of thought and culture against the assault of varying 
and inchoate negations. 

The reaction — being a mere reaction and negation with- 
out an informing philosophy — is necessarily protean. It 
changes continually, and these changes involve successive 
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phases in which it changes direction and name. In the mid- 
eighteenth century, for instance, it was “Rationalism.” 
The reaction professed itself to be “‘ Reason” at work against 
blind acceptation. Its sectaries were “Philosophers” — as 
opposed to fanatics. Voltaire and his pupil Gibbon perpet- 
ually contrast “the Philosopher’”’ — which is themselves — 
against an imaginary irrational opponent. To-day it is just 
the other way. We are accused of “a narrow deductive 
logic,” of neglecting the “vital,” the “organic”: of being 
“mechanical.” 

The special doctrines attaching to these different phases 
are equally at variance. During the earlier form of the attack, 
for instance, the traditional and civilized attitude towards 
human morals, our assertion of an original ill, was accused 
of harshness. The “first man” of the eighteenth century was 
“created” (for the eighteenth century attack was Deist) 
all innocent and noble and complete. He had corrupted with 
the effect of time, and civilization was dreadfully to blame 
for repressing and punishing and generally taking it for 
granted that something in human nature had gone wrong 
and needed perpetual correction. All that was necessary 
was to let the primal innocence loose again. Now it is a 
clean contrary doctrine which assails us. We are assailed, 
not for saying that something good went wrong, but for say- 
ing it was good before it went wrong. There is no “first man” 
at all. There are crowds of animals who in a variety of places 
“develop” into different kinds of early men; and these early 
men are of a most horrible sort — stupid, ferocious, vilely 
cruel, inept. Our present stage is the end of a glorious ascen- 
sion, very slow, but uninterrupted and already arrived at 
the noble morals of London and Berlin. But we are still to 
blame for seeing in men something divine which went wrong. 
All that is the matter is a few dregs remaining from our dis- 
gusting origins. To-morrow — if the reaction endures (and 
itis still vigorous) we shall be blamed, perhaps, for not being 


suficiently precise about the Fall. Somebody will produce 
21 
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two bones and a bit of metal and prove conclusively that a 
high and happy state, full of knowledge and content, broke 
down in a sudden catastrophe (to which a more or less exact 
date will be fixed), and we shall be blamed for maintaining 
too vaguely “that something went wrong” and for not ac. 
cepting a wild hypothesis of precise place and time. 

To discuss the latest phase of this protean reaction against 
civilization and reason — against the traditional sense of 
our great culture — and to examine its particular affirma- 
tions in the story of man, we must give it a name. That js 
not easy, because it is not succinct. It sprawls. It is almost 
as difficult to give the present phase of the reaction the 
boundaries of a name as it is to fix the limits of a mist in 
windy weather. But a name it must have if we are to take it 
up and deal with it. Let us give it the name it loves to give 
itself and call it Modern Thought. 

The name is false of course; its two terms involve a host 
of falsehoods because they flatter what is worthy rather of 
contempt. They throw a flood of light on the people who 
apply the title to themselves and are a text upon which one 
could base a fine commentary. What they stand for is not 
modern, for it is neither universal nor exactly contemporary. 
It is provincial and already old-fashioned. It is not 
“thought” so much as a mood or hypnosis. Still, we must, 
as I have said, have a name: so let us give it its own assumed 
name, just as we talk of the “Sublime” Porte, or as we say 
Napoleon the Third — although the one connotes nothing 
sublime and the other a non-existent Napoleon the Second. 

Modern Thought be it. That “Modern Thought” on 
whose infallible authority a number of Anglican theologians 
solemnly denied the Incarnation the other day at Cambridge, 
and in the name of which we must believe that the Iliad was 
not the work of a poet. Why do we reject what Modern 
Thought (henceforward, for brevity, to be called M. T.) 
affirms with regard to the Story of Man? 

In order to answer that question let us first tabulate 
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certain characters of M. T. We shall not be able to connect 
these characters with one philosophy: they are not co-ordi- 
nate but sporadic, for, as I have said, the thing is a mere 
reaction. But though we cannot reduce them to a system 
we can observe them separately. We shall not always find 
them all present in each operation of M. T. But we shall 
find some of them in each operation and most of them in all. 
Notably are they present in what is called “‘prehistory,” as 
itis dealt with by this singular and ephemeral mood. 

1. It ignores first principles. It refuses, or — as is more 
probable — is unable, to examine and define the ultimate 
basis on which it works. 

2. It therefore thinks (if one can call it “thinking”’) in a 
circle. “This fact proves my theory to be true. But how do 
you know it is a fact? Because it conforms to my theory.” 

3. It never uses evidence like a judge, but always like an 
advocate. It emphasizes, omits, and arranges evidence to 
prove a case from the outset. It has no idea (it will be shocked 
to hear) of the state of mind which can receive evidence in a 
neutral mood, review it, and draw a conclusion, or (as must 
most frequently be the case) remain in suspense. 

4. Yet it never appreciates the position against which it 
acts as an advocate. It is always attacking an imaginary 
opponent. 

5. Each individual affected by it thinks his own experience 
universal, and is ignorant of other surroundings than his 
own. That is where it is eminently provincial. The sectary 
of M. T., brought up on the Bible Christianity of the English 
middle classes, talks about “the Churches”’ (in the plural), is 
always deeply concerned with Balaam’s ass and the right to 
play golf on Sundays. The sectary brought up in a French 
market town talks of the Church (in the singular), is ab- 
sorbed in cursing the Bourbon monarchy and eating meat on 
Good Friday. At the same time each carries a heavy tincture 
of his origin. The English sectary is uncomfortable in the 
presence of what he calls “‘ Alcohol” and worries about social 
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rank. His French brother of the older generation was sure of 
materialism and always rude to priests. 

6. He always believes — naively and quite honestly — 
that he deals only in proved facts — “Science” as he calls 
them collectively — and therefore he puts down the resist. 
ance he meets with — let alone the laughter — first to jg. 
norance, and then (when he finds the resistance strong and 
permanent) to bad faith and wilful lying. 

7. When he is bewildered by the superiority of his oppo. 
nent and unaccustomed appeals to think, he falls back on 
Authority. “You should read Harnack,” says he loftily to 
Duchesne. ‘“‘ You need an elementary course in bio-chemis. 
try,” says he to Pasteur. “Ah!” says he to Fabre, “I'l! 
send you Ray Lankester on Natural Selection.”” He behaves 
after the fashion of the little boy who attended a meeting 
where Mr. Chesterton was exposing the corruption of our 
politicians, the unreality of our sham political debates at 
Westminster. “Yah!” shouted that child. “You don’t read 
the newspapers!” 

These are only a few manifestations of M. T. jotted 
down at random. A dozen others will occur to anyone. If 
he will jot those down, as I have these, he will find them 
equally incoherent, equally characteristic, and equally 
diverting. For instance: 

8. The amazing conception that a thing is more likely to 
be true on the tenth of the month than on the second. “The 
latest authorities all agree,” etc. This would have some sense 
in it if the follower of M. T. (a) put forward each new theory 
as merely tentative and liable to error and (b) the result of a 
gradually accumulating process of experience which is al- 
ways incomplete. But he doesn’t — for: 

g. He also propounds the current theory as immutable, 
truth finally and irrevocably decided by manifest physical 
evidence. For instance — a few years ago he was affirming 
with absolute certitude the existence of numerous eternal 
elements each consisting of eternal atoms. That any one of 
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this irregular row of elements could ever change was a base 
superstition. If you thought it possible you were a hoary 
Alchemist — he referred you to “the dark ages.” As to the 
atom — which neither he nor anyone else had ever come 
across — it was of all eternity; and would remain indissol- 
uble, unchangeable, through all eternity. It was It. With 
equal certitude he tells you to-day the exact opposite, and in 
particular that atoms are a vertiginous complex. He is even 
talking of “‘releasing the energy of the atom,” “breaking up 
the atom-system and tapping untold sources of power.” 
Peace be with him! We shall have it ‘“‘on a commercial basis” 
soon. 

And this mention of the atom leads me to another character 
—so essential to M. T. that I ought perhaps to have put it 
first: 

10. The sectary of M. T. a/ways reverses the values of by- 
pothesis and fact. He invariably puts hypothesis before fact. 
Will abandon fact first and hypothesis last. Regards hy- 
pothesis as the reality and fact as the handmaid. Is familiar 
with hypothesis rather than with fact. Treats the hypothesis 
as though it were itself the main and considerable fact; fact 
merely the subservient handmaid which is only there to 
confirm the hypothesis. Note him at work and you will find 
that what he really cares about is the imaginary. He will 
tolerate a doubt on the silver codex of Upsala — but none on 
the structure of “Early Gothic.” He will forgive your sus- 
picion of half a bone — but sees red if you deny the half- 
bone’s owner in his entirety, hair, growl, rudimentary speech, 
club, bad morals, and all. I may reject the antiquity of an 
old log in the mud of a Swiss delta. But woe to me if I don’t 
see proof that the Lake Village held property in common. 

The follies crowd upon me — there is: 

11. The absence in M. T. of a logical nexus: e.g., through 
aminor premiss admittedly insecure, from a major premiss 
which will not bear examination, it draws conclusions on 
which it reposes in quiet certitude. Thus: minor premiss — 
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the fourth gospel may or may not have been written by S. 
John, an intimate living witness to the character, manne 
of speech, and affirmations of Jesus. Also it may have beer 
written within living memory of Jesus, or possibly slightly 
later. Major premiss — but memoirs when written by inti. 
mate personal friends, or by others shortly after the last liy. 
ing witness is dead, are equally unreliable and not a word of 
them can be accepted. Conclusion — therefore the fourth 
gospel is quite unhistorical and worthless as a record. 

12. M. T., in the matter of weight in evidence, attaches 
equal value to a fragment of evidence, a little evidence, much 
evidence, overwhelming evidence — if it fits a desired theory, 
And vice versa if it contradicts a desired theory. 

Lastly, by way of a lucky number: 

13. M. T. relies confidently upon that factor of illusion 
which makes human beings romance about the remote past. 
Any fairy tale is good enough for M. T. if it can be ascribed 
to the remote past. Things which are manifestly absurd as 
tested by our everyday experience are suggested as probable 
because they happened a long time ago. We know by our 
own contemporary experience the value of the life-time unit 
in human history, and the value of tradition — especially 
immediate tradition. But in dealing with the Early Church 
M. T. gaily ignores that experience and propounds impos:i- 
bilities because their epoch is remote: e.g., ““Episcopacy was 
unknown to the original church,” it grew up gradually “asa 
corruption.” At last it is found firmly established. You say 
that of a phenomenon remote in time, and the general reader 
swallows it. But apply such a statement to contemporary 
experience and see how it looks! The French Departmental 
system was founded and settled in the revolutionary period, 
1790-1810. The Prefect, the executive head of the Depart- 
ment, is found in full exercise of his powers in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. No one protests against him asa 
novelty then. He is taken for granted as a necessary part 0! 
the system. In our own day a man already middle-aged 
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draws up lists of the Prefects who have succeeded each other 
in several chosen Departments, and these lists go back to 
the Napoleonic institution of the office. What room is there 
a, ° 9? 66 > 6 ” 

for ‘a corruption,” “‘a gradual growth’’? “At last”. . . and 
the rest of it? If you think of the period as a vague, vast 
length of time, if you imagine men a long time ago to be 
quite different from ourselves, with absurdly short memories 
and no idea of organization; if you figure such distant men 
as ready to accept any novel assumption of power without 
protest and as ignorant of what their own fathers did and 
said, then you can follow M. T. on Episcopacy in the Early 
Church. But if you use your common sense you can’t. Igna- 
tius with his reiterated witness to Episcopacy corresponds 
exactly in time to your mid-nineteenth century writer com- 
pared with the French Revolution; Hegesippus corresponds 
exactly in time with a man drawing up lists in our own day.* 
The suggestion of M. T. on Episcopacy is a fairy tale, and 
the subconscious motive of telling it is clear enough. It is 
the desire to undermine a fundamental institution of Europe 
and her civilization. It is the Reaction. 

Now that we have tabulated these leading characteristics 
of Modern Thought we may usefully proceed to examine 
its pronouncements on a test point — prehistory. Its affrma- 
tions in this department run thus: 

“You used to think that the world was made all at once, 
in a week, 6,000 years ago by a Creator whom you call 
God. You got that out of a book called the Bible which was 
the text-book of your culture: your infallible authority. 
Among other things then suddenly created (as you thought) 

*St. Ignatius was in active exercise from 50 to 70 years after Pente- 
cost: which corresponds, compared with the Revolutionary Period, to 
1840-60. Hegesippus made his list of Bishops shortly after a.p. 156, 
which is to Pentecost exactly as 1921 is to the Revolutionary Period. I 
know that Harnack, rather than yield on hypothesis, violates fact and 
tries to put Ignatius 30 years later than the true date. That is an excel- 


lent example of character No. 2. But not even Harnack has denied 
Hegesippus. 
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were a human pair who were perfect and happy and who fel} 
from this state through disobeying a command of God, 
which forbade them to eat an apple. This you called the 
Fall of Man. Get rid of all that. There was no Creation, 
and there is no Creator — nor any need for one, whether 
of man or anything else. There was no Fall of Man— 
quite the contrary. We now have positive proof of what hap. 
pened, and here it is. Everything upon the earth — ang 
everywhere else for that matter — developed out of an 
original simple Something. That is, the simple stuff got, of 
itself and without direction, more complex and differentiated 
as time went on. In this development came organic, or living, 
from what we call “inorganic” or relatively dead matter, 
There is no distinction between them save of degree. This 
“living” or “organic” matter continued to differentiate: 
first into plants of the sea, then into plants on land as well; 
then into plants and animals as well. And the animals differ. 
entiated, getting more and more numerous in kind and com. 
plex in function, and all descended from a common ancestor 
in one process. 

“Very late in the affair — but still an immense time ago, 
man differentiated out from an arboreal Simian stock. He 
continued to develop through many hundred thousand years. 
First a wild beast half erect, very ferocious and repulsive. 
Then framing rude implements of stone, gradually develop- 
ing a few half significant sounds into language and making 
better implements, and ruminating dully on his own nature 
and origin and those of the world about him. He lived in 
herds headed by an old male, the dread of whom and whose 
belongings originated the idea of reverence for special officers 
and positions and the sacramental feeling about special 
things. These primitive men were in dread of imaginary 
powers, the explanation to them of otherwise incomprehen- 
sible natural phenomena, which they ascribed to unseen 
persons — or Gods—a reflex of themselves. To these, 
through dread, they sacrificed. Notably they associated 
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human sacrifice with the growth of seed, thinking they could 
not harvest without such a practice. Also they incarnated 
these imaginary Gods in their leaders and Kings. All this 
very slowly developed into the first civilizations; then came 
the use of metals (iron the last), full record, and a better 
understanding of the outer world; a complete use of reason 
followed, the disuse of the older actions which had been 
due to an illusionary projection of man upon his environ- 
ment, and at last we reached the highest stage: which is 
ourselves. 

“Do not imagine that all this involved a purpose or a will. 
Such talk is but a relic of that muddled projection of self 
into the Universe which we are now shedding and which the 
highest of us (especially we, of M. T.) have given up for 
good. It can all be proved to have taken place mechanically, 
that is, blindly —through a process called Natural Selection. 

“There is — from the very nature of variety, and from 
the obvious fact that the Universe is not a dead motionless 
unity — a continual change in organic beings and their 
environment. The child is not exactly like the parent. Of 
the offspring in each generation some few here and there 
will show a variation giving them a special advantage. The 
frst sign of this will be almost imperceptibly slight. But, 
mating accidentally with others possessing the same ad- 
vantage, that variation will be very slowly accentuated as 
time goes on. In a very, very long succession of such gradual 
changes mechanical in character, like the action of a sieve, 
the difference grows to be considerable, and after a vast 
length of time amounts to a clear distinction. In this way 
anew type develops out of an old one even in a similar en- 
vironment, and continues to develop and change indefinitely. 
But the environment also changes, and that is the second 
factor in differentiation. A type continuing in a warm climate 
will differentiate thus mechanically into another type in a 
place where the climate gets colder. An organ continuing in 
the water-beast, will change in that part of the tribe which 
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takes to the land — all by this mechanical action of survival 
Thus it was that the immense range of variation in type took 
place. This mechanical reaction of environment on organism 
which we call Natural Selection made the tiger and the ba: 
and the oak: all out of one original; and this also it was tha 
produced the special thing called Man, and all his stages of 
development which are still at work and will continue to be 
at work, perpetually changing him. 

“Tt is self-evident that such a process must have worked 
extremely slowly by indefinitely small gradations. And als 
that these slight changes are always going on. A type only 
seems fixed to us because the pace of change is so exceedingly 
sluggish. Take a wide enough range of time and you would 
see the whole of organic nature in perpetual flux. There js 
no such thing as a fixed type, but a ceaseless merging; and 
the innumerable lines of evolution are therefore necessarily 
all so many very slightly inclined planes, without steps or 
sudden changes of pitch.” 

There, I think, is a fair précis of what M. T. has to say 
about prehistory. I leave out, of course, a mass of important 
detail — for instance the growth of religion out of magic— 
but as a statement on the very largest lines it is accurate. 
Many individual devotees of M. T. would differ as to one 
point or another, for M. T. has no connected philosophy. It 
works not from a principle but against one. But these individ- 
ual, slight omissions or differences of emphasis do not affect 
the average; and what I have set down is the average of 
M. T. in its announcements on prehistory, which (so it as- 
sures us) have pricked the bubble of the Creed. It is nota 
statement of what its exponents were saying in England and 
the United States a life-time ago. Still less is it a statement 
of what they will be saying a generation hence, for they sing 
an ever changing tune. It is not even a statement of what 
their advance-guard is beginning to say to-day (for many of 
these deal in spirits and mediums), but it is a fair statement 
of what the mass of them are still affirming in a host of lec- 
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tures, text-books, and popular general histories. Therefore 
the statement as it stands is a fair subject for isolation and 
analysis. I propose to deal with it, and I think, when I have 
done so, that the strange characters already discovered as 
attaching to this reactionary mood will emerge in every part 
of that statement. 

The first thing we note in the statement as a whole is the 
complete confusion of the proved, the half-proved, and the 
unproved facts, and the confusion of all these combined 
with mere hypothesis. Different categories — the segrega- 
tion of which are the very essence of clear thinking — are 
hopelessly jumbled together. The method has its advantage 
in propaganda, however despicable it may be intellectually. 
The proved helps to float the half-proved, and even the un- 
proved; and the hypothesis, caught in with the mass, floats 
with it. The proved is like the corks of a net which uphold 
what is waterlogged and what is actually under water, and 
the big jelly-fish, hypothesis, in the middle. 

Thus (a) the presence of successive stages in organic life is 
proved. It is a scientific fact. First (on the whole) the simple 
and then the more and more complex. First the sea-born and 
then the land-born. First the vegetable, then the animal; 
and of animals (on the whole) a succession from the simpler 
with united functions to the more complex with differenti- 
ated functions. (b) The genetic connection between the vari- 
ous origins is not fully proved. It is not scientific fact. It is, if 
you like, half proved; it is probable. But it is not certain. If 
a man should maintain that various forms of life had arisen 
in various places disconnected one from the other, and not 
all from one stem, he would not be contradicting ascertained 
fact. (c) The differentiation by very slow stages and the per- 
petual flux in type are not proved at all. There is not an atom 
of proof. Such facts as we have point in the opposite direc- 
tion: they point to rapid change and long-fixed types. Finally, 
Natural Selection — the hypothesis as to bow all these stages 
came about — remains a mere hypothesis and, as we shall 
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see in a moment, a bad one. It is not only one of many pos. 
sible, it is that one which does not fit the proved facts, 
The whole thing is as though you were to say of a man 
found killed by a large stone, and knowing nothing more 
than that the big stone did it: “This man was killed by this 
stone; it was flung with deliberate purpose, from a toy cata. 
pult and in revenge after a labor dispute.” The stone and jts 
effect are proved facts. That it was flung by human agency js 
probable from what we know of such things, though not 
actually proved. That a toy catapult could have launched 
it is unproved and quite improbable of so large a missile, 
while the hypothesis that the deed was the result of a labor 
dispute is a mere hypothesis and a most improbable one. 
Yet the affirmation is made with equal confidence of al! 
four points. It is all set out as “Science” — an affirmation 
of supposedly proved fact (character 6), and what is more 
(character 10) the hypothesis is clearly the driving power of 
the whole affirmation. The affirmer does not seriously quarrel 
with a critic who points out anomalies in the regular pro- 
gression of simple to complex, but he gets very angry if you 
deny his explanation of how it happened; for there you touch 
the spiritual nerve: the religious source of the whole affair. 
Next remark his application of exactly the same confusion 
to man. It is proved that man — true man — existed on 
this earth many many thousand years ago. How many no 
one can certainly say, but certainly longer than the period 
accepted as a strict dogma by Bible Christians within living 
memory (and still affirmed by some of them). It is not 
proved, but it is highly probable that there is genetic con- 
nection between man as we know him and the earlier infe- 
rior types of which evidence remains. If a critic were to main- 
tain that man as we know him rose suddenly from some 
other type not yet found (for the evidence is very fragmen- 
tary and slight), he would not be contradicting ascertained 
fact; on the contrary, he has on his side the anomaly of fine 
skulls found in apparently very early strata: all that depart- 
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ment is quite unfixed. That man as we know him was a vile 
thing for countless generations and gradually — very grad- 
ually — rose to practise the human virtues and intelligence 
is not proved at all. There is not an atom of proof. Even the 
vague analogy from existing savages fails. Some savages are 
of one character, some of another; all as old in descent as 
ourselves. 

The excessive evil affirmed of true man when first he 
could be so called is sheer unsupported affirmation pro- 
ceeding not from evidence — for we have none — but from 
a mood, a desire that things should be so. Yet the whole is 
put forward (character 9) as ““Science.”’ Equal value is at- 
tached (character 12) to what is sure, unsure, and non- 
existent. The whole has the solemn consecration of being 
“the latest”’ view (8) and the affirmer (6) is in perfectly good 
faith. He cannot distinguish between the various categories. 
If you told him that you thought it possible enough (only 
“possible enough,” for there is no proof either way) that a 
good man nowadays would find himself more at home with 
the first true men than with the product of our great cities: 
would find them more humble, more just and brave, with a 
better eye for beauty and a more reverent soul, he would 
call you all manner of names. He does really believe in some 
confused way that he has hold of proved and ascertained 
truth when he draws his purely imaginary and repulsive 
picture of our direct and immediate ancestry. 

It is the same with the statements about language, about 
the arts, about thought. Everything must have a beginning. 
It is self-evident that some process of development, however 
rapid, was needed for all these. But that it was laborious, 
very slow, the fruit of an immensely long and even process, 
we have no proof at all. It may have been so, or it may not. 

As for what the high priests of M. T. certainly regard as 
their chief doctrine, that which most inspires them (because 
it is most in conflict with our traditions and culture), I mean 
their affirmations on the origin and cause of religious feeling, 
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it has not even the merit of confusing proved with unproved. 
It is sheer dogma. But unlike true dogma it is “‘in the air”. 
it is unsupported. It is mere detached affirmation: part of 
no system, following from no process, attached to no first 
principle. It is advanced as pleasing because it is a degrada. 
tion of human dignity; other motive it has none. 

This leads me to a conclusion. Far the most important 
part of the whole Farrago is the statement and implication 
upon our religion, the soul of our civilization. There our Op- 
ponent exhibits to the full the worst of the characters | 
have noted (4 and 5), his gross provincialism, his ignorance 
of what it is that he is attacking — with all the wretched 
sequel of bad temper and personal abuse when he discovers 
our strength. He thinks he is attacking the suburban Bible 
Christianity of his boyhood — for it was all he knew of cul- 
ture. He finds himself engaged with something very different, 
the majestic power of the Catholic Church. He has to meet, 
not a silly reliance upon the verbal accuracy of a translation 
which he was once taught to adore like an idol, but the 
profound philosophy of Christendom. No wonder that he 
recoils. No wonder he complains. It is as though a man had 
thought to strike through paper with his fist and withdrew 
it, bleeding, from granite. 

The position of the Church is not founded upon the Hebrew 
folk-lore (though its compilation She has properly called 
inspired and used for example and doctrine); it reposes 
upon a revelation which alone of all systems resolves the only 
problems worth resolving. So aided, the Church presents a 
fathomless knowledge of Man — Man as he is, Man real — 
no hypothesis of an absent and imaginary thing outside 
experience and beyond record, no guess to be groped at by 
fragmentary research, but you and me, alive, and all our 
present fallen race with its memory of the Divine and its 
acute consciousness of failure. 

She does not say, “In this known time and place a special 
person whom I can describe did this special thing, to wit, ate 
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an apple, and so broke with God.” She says, “In a time of 
which I have no exact record, in a place which I cannot point 
out — but in some time and space the mind of man rebelled 
against the will of God.” It is a proposition in philosophy, 
not the bad copperplate in a family Bible. She does not say, 
“Man was humanly happy and humanly perfect, and by 
this fall became vile.’”’ She says, ‘““The mind of man, where- 
soever it stood, was once supernatural: divinely perfect, 
transcendentally happy; it fell to mundane and temporal 
bondage. It became as we now all are, and was subject to 
all the world of growth and change and death is subject to 
— but man retained something of his origin, was at a known 
time and by a known act, as Calvary, redeemed in general 
and can be redeemed in particular. That is the doctrine. And 
as an instrument of attack against that, what on earth are 
the material details of natural science? 

They are of a delightful interest in their own sphere. A 
Catholic more than any other man (being especially alive to 
things of the intelligence) will eagerly read the amusing dis- 
coveries of our past: its supposed and problematical antiqui- 
ties; its experiments, its advances (and retreats) in the arts; 
the creatures whose remains are discovered in a doubtfully 
ascending scale, some very like man, some less. Still more is 
he pleased, as every man should be, in the story of true man: 
of man as we are men: in his adventures of invention, his 
blunders, his achievement, his accumulation of knowledge 
and craft. There is, unfortunately very little to know; but 
the search for that little is fascinating and our conjectures 
upon it as absorbing as any other puzzle. But to use such 
material in building an attempted counter-philosophy to 
that of the Faith is pitiful. 

Outside the Faith are two things, puerilities and despairs. 
The despairs are discovered in action, especially the action 
of the strong. The puerilities are discovered in speculation. 
And Modern Thought is among the puerilities. 

But all this is but negative ridicule of a thing proper for 
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ridicule. I am asked for the positive counterpart. What do 
we say of these things? The answer is simple. I can but te. 
peat it. We say of them what we say of all historical and 
physical research, “How interesting!’’ Of the attempt to 
suggest a philosophy through them without defining its 
terms, we say, “How silly!” 

If you are materialist and therefore still cling to the stuffed 
corpse of Natural Selection I will debate with you both on 
the fundamental principles and on evidence. I will show you 
why I hold to creation and to an Efficient Cause on the 
principle that Something cannot come out of Nothing and 
that you cannot hold a Quart in a Pint Pot. I will show you 
by evidence that, so far from development having proceeded 
by very small changes still continuing, it has (a) proceeded 
by sudden vast leaps, (b) expressed itself in final types of 
immense duration, (c) failed to show any single example of 
slow and slightly graded change, (d) and especially failed 
to show a trace of it during all the thousands of years on 
which we have conscious human record. I will go further (if 
you have the leisure) and show how mathematically the 
thing is increasingly unlikely in geometrical progression with 
each successive generation. I will even persecute you with 
the clinching argument that a hand is an efficient hand and 
a bat’s wing an efficient wing, but that “the fittest” during 
the several million years in between the one and the other, 
when the fingers were slightly webbed must have been a 
poor “hand” for “survival among the fittest” and a per- 
fectly abominable wing. 

If you are a pantheist, and explain these rapid changes, 
the persistent types, by the presence in each animal of a 
causative Wil] seeking its own end through the working of 
a World-Soul, I shall treat you with more respect than the 
Stranded Ancient of Natural Selection; but I shall still ask 
you how all this mass of individual Wills, varying in degrees 
of unconsciousness could be co-ordinated or originated with- 
out a supremely conscious supernal Will above it all. 
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But in every case I, as a Catholic, will be challenging 
your philosophy; and if you cannot define your philosophy 
and defend it I shall regard you as out of the intellectual 
battle. Details of fact we all discover (or make mistakes 
about) together; the debate is not on these but on the moral 
system which you (not we) attempt to build on such a 
foundation. 

For instance, I worship God; I recognize the peculiar 
sanctity of Shrines; I feel the awe of Sacraments and Sacra- 
nentals. You don’t. Well and good. Let us, if it be possible, 
debate our first principles. I doubt our ever reaching such a 
debate, for I doubt if you know your own first principles. 
But for Heaven’s sake don’t pester me with the obvious 
falsehood that my clear worship, my full recognition, my 
rational awe, are the dumb gropings of a beast. I know my- 
self; | discover at once by direct and overwhelming evidence 
themost direct and certain evidence possible, my own evidence 
as to my own self, that they are not. They are consistent 
with my whole defined system of thought; they are directly 
experienced. I inherit my faculties from my forbears of 
course; I inherit my eyes and so can see, my ears and so can 
hear. But if you tell me that I catch the beauty of a landscape 
or of a musical passage through a much /esser origin of physi- 
cal necessity in the remote past, you are talking nonsense. 
The greater is not contained within the less. 

The Catholic philosophy, in examining the nature of 
things, works from the known to the unknown. It does not, 
ike Modern Thought, first declare for an unproved and 
unknown solution and then seek for facts to corroborate 
that guess. It does not leap across an empty gulf in the hope 
of landing on reality. It follows known reality like a solid 
pathway and is thus led on from one truth to another. 

Now, the first evidence, the thing best known and most 
widely corroborated by experience, is our own nature. We 
know ourselves and those about us. From that we can take 


a solid departure. It is not fragmentary. It is not a guess 
22 
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here and there based on a handful of bones doubtful jy 
origin and character. It is immensely multiplied. It is pres. 
ent in millions of examples. It is contemporary and immedi. 
ately appreciable. It is certain. 

From this direct, immediate, numerically overwhelming, 
present evidence we have also the laws of thought. If, on 
the moral side, it presents that great problem, a philosophi. 
cal solution of which is the Doctrine of the Fall, so on the 
intellectual side it presents the foundations of Theology, 
and first of all the Doctrine of One Omnipotent Personal 
Creative God. 

A man who tells you that a proof (should it ever appear 


of single genetic evolution would disprove the existence of 


God the Creator cannot be reasoned with, for he is declin- 
ing to use his reason. Were he to use his reason he would not 
go so far afield for his Atheism. He would not jeopardize his 
position by appeals to doubtful, slight, and distant evidence. 
He has but to point to an oak before my eyes and say: “This 
oak came from an acorn. Therefore there is no God.” The 
two statements are identical, and the second is a measure of 
the value of the first. 

If a man tells you that proof (should it ever appear) of an 
exact filiation and uninterrupted progression between quasi- 


human types and man would disprove the historic fact of 


Man-as-we-know-him, of an obviously persistent type 
throughout recorded time, and the corresponding known 
moral things about that type, then he is not to be argued with. 
He is refusing to use his reason. He is shirking the definition 
of category. He might as well say: “You think you have 
there a keen-eyed terrier. You are quite wrong. I have a 





The second statement is exactly parallel to the first, and 4 
measure of its value. 

The whole debate is on false issues created by our oppo- 
nent’s ignorance of our position — and of his own. Our quar- 
rel — the quarrel of the Catholic, who is the heir to and sus- 
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rainer of civilized tradition, is not with our opponent’s array 
of physical facts well proved, nor even with his suggestive 
collection of partial proofs, but with his attempts to philoso- 
phize wrongly about them. Our complaint is not of modern 
physical science — of which we were the creators and in 
which our work will always be the most solid (because we 
are best trained to think) — but of ignorance and stupidity 
in another sphere altogether: in the sphere of philosophy. 
What wearies us in this stale debate is the ignorance of our 
complete philosophy and the stupidity of thinking that it 
can be overthrown by anything less than an equally complete 
and more satisfying philosophy. The discoveries of physical 
science will always be of high interest to all intelligent men, 
and therefore especially to us. But to say that they are up- 
setting the Catholic Church is like saying that London 
Bridge has upset the theory of logarithms. It is using words 
without meaning. 














THE ROAD OF EVOLUTION 
By ALBERT P. MATHEWS 


ORE than sixty years have passed since Darwin 
and Wallace showed that evolution has occurred 
in the living world, and that simple, natural 
causes have produced the transformation of 

species and the wonderful adaptation which every organism 
shows to its environment. Their theory was a veritable hand 
grenade hurled into the midst of man’s most cherished be- 
liefs. It blew many of them to flinders. Our generation has 
lived through the tremendous revolution caused by the idea 
of evolution. The struggle for existence, natural selection, 
survival of the fittest, have become household phrases. The 
fact of evolution is no longer doubted. Its record is engraved 
in the rocks, pictured on the dome of heaven, written in hu- 
man history, and it is taking place before our eyes in the 
development of every organism from the egg, and of every 
sun from a nebula. 

But while the fact of evolution has been established and 
while the origin of the ingenious contrivances possessed by 
living things has been fully explained — contrivances en- 
abling them by protective coloration, by mimicry, by cun- 
ning, by skill to elude their enemies, to survive and to leave 
descendants — there still remains unexplained, or not ade- 
quately explained, the great onward-rolling tide of life which 
bears man riding like Neptune on its crest. 


Adaptation has been explained. We see how survival of 


the fittest will tend always to bring any living thing intoa 
more perfect accord with its environment. But we do not see 
why there has been a steady progress always, or nearly al- 
ways, towards a wiser, keener, more active, more intelligent 
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being. The tree of life grows upward towards the mind, and 
we do not know why. It is “psychotropic” not only in its 
main stem but in its twigs and branches. Animals diverse in 
their nature and in their structure have this common qual- 
ity, that the later ones are with few exceptions more active, 
more intelligent, more responsive than their ancestors. What 
is the cause of this steady growth upward? What is the ex- 
planation of this greatest of all the tropic or turning responses 
of nature — psychotropism? To this question the zodlogist 
and the paleontologist have given no answer. They have 
often seemed only half aware of this fundamental problem of 
evolution and have even at times denied that there has been 
a steady progress towards a definite end and that end, man. 

It is the explanation of this steady development towards 
a definite end which is the subject of this article. It will be 
shown that the explanation lies in the same general cause 
that Darwin postulated, namely, natural selection, but with 
certain differences in that the struggle is with the environ- 
ment and not, as Darwin believed, with other members of a 
species’ own kind. This struggle with the environment may 
be regarded in reality as a great struggle for freedom. Those 
minor struggles, both intellectual and political,in which man- 
kind has been engaged in the brief instant of historical time, 
are but skirmishes in this great battle, which has been waged 
for aeons inconceivably long. The struggle for existence causes 
the wonderful adaptation to environment; the struggle for 
freedom has led straight upward from the earliest to the latest 
moment, and has produced that gradual but certain perfect- 
ing of the nervous system and the winning of intelligence, 
will, and consciousness. 

This lack, or apparent lack, in the Darwinian explanation 
of evolution, this incompleteness, this failure to explain the 
general trend or course of development, has been perceived by 
many writers. Some have attributed the general unfolding to 
an internal principle, an entelechy, something of an unknown, 
vital kind, inherent in living matter, a principle analogous to 
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that which causes the evolution of an organism from an egg, 


Thus Lamarck, in his “Philosophie Zodlogique,”’ writes. 


“The operations of nature in the production of animals show 
that there is a primary and predominant cause which gives to 
animal life the power of progressive organization, of gradu. 
ally complicating and perfecting not only the organism as a 
whole, but each system of organs in particular.”” Post-Dar. 
winian writers have invoked a similar principle. Cope, the 
paleontologist, speaks of a principle of anagenesis and kine. 
togenesis as together producing those variations in a useful 
direction which natural selection acts upon. Osborn, in his 
recent work on the origin and evolution of life, while deny- 
ing any such internal perfecting principle falls back upon 
the almost equally miraculous explanation of an hereditary 
chromatin. 

Some have looked to the environment for an outside guid- 
ing principle or force. Thus Wallace, the co-discoverer with 
Darwin of the principle of natural selection, believed that in 
the case of man some higher force of an intelligent nature 
must, have been active, and that natural selection could not 
account for that excess of brain development which primitive 
men possess but of which they appear to make no use. Their 
brain capacity is, indeed, little less than our own. 

Herbert Spencer alone of all writers on evolution explains 
the gradual evolution both of organisms from eggs and of 
species, by the general principle of action and reaction be- 
tween environment and organism. Evolution he defines as a 
progress from a state of incoherent, indefinite homogeneity 
to a state of coherent, definite heterogeneity. The developing 
life on the earth’s surface modifies the environment, but this 
in turn modifies the organism, so that there is an incomplete 
equilibrium between organism and environment leading the 
organism or the species steadily forward. Equilibrium 1s 
never completely established. But profound and clear as this 
view is in its broad principles, it gives an inadequate explana- 
tion of the means or nature of the forces of equilibration. The 
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' statement sheds no light on the mechanism by which inter- 
action occurs. Spencer points out, however, that while in the 
lower forms of life the equilibrium is produced or maintained 
‘ndirectly by the wiping out of those who do not equilibrate, 
hy the loss of the unfit by natural selection, the tendency is 
in the higher forms for the reaction of the organism, by which 
it maintains its equilibrium, to become more and more direct, 
the environment tending to produce in the organism a re- 
sponse which directly meets the need, just as our muscles be- 
come stronger by exercise, thus enabling us to do the greater 
work which we are called upon to do, or as we put on an over- 
coat when it is cold. 

Among those who have called particular attention to the 
inadequacy of the present Darwinian theory in this respect 
may be mentioned Bernard and Bergson. In his “Creative 
Evolution,” Bergson writes: “The truth is that adaptation 
explains the sinuosities of the movement of evolution, but 
not its general directions, still less the movement itself. The 
road that leads to the town is obliged to follow the ups and 
downs of the hills, it adapts itself to the accidents of the 
ground; but the accidents of the ground are not the cause of 
the road, nor have they given it direction. At every moment 
they furnish it with what is indispensable, that is, the soil on 
which it lies; but if we consider the whole of the road, instead 
of each of its parts, the accidents of the ground appear only 
as impediments or causes of delay, for the road aims simply 
at the town and would fain be a straight line. Just so, as re- 
gards the evolution of life and the circumstances through 
which it passes — with this difference, that evolution does 
not mark out a solitary route, that it takes directions without 
aiming at ends, and that it remains inventive even in its 
adaptations.” 

In this last sentence we part company with Bergson, for 
I believe that the road ‘has been pointed definitely towards 
a town, however much it may wind about and deviate from a 
straight line. It has had a general course; it has aimed at an 
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end. Its branches are not simply cow paths aimlessly winding 
in and out of hills and valleys.(The road is the path upwar 
of the mind. It is the course of individuation. This is its unity 
in apparent diversity. Evolution is the splitting off, if I may 
put it thus, of an organism from its environment. A part of 
the universe is budding off from all the rest. The good God ; 
reproducing by fission; and this process of budding, of fission, 
we call evolution. Evolution is the process of creating an ind). 
vidual. Just to the extent that a living thing becomes free anj 
independent of the rest of the universe, becomes in other 
words an individual, it secures for itself a little piece of the 
»consciousness of the rest of all that is, and becomes self-cop. 
scious. Considered as a process rather than as a road, evolu. 
tion is the struggle of life with its environment, a struggle for 
freedom, leading to the triumph of the mind and the winning 
of individuality; it is the struggle of the spirit within us to be 
superior to matter, to escape the trammels of matter, to se- 
cure a fuller individual life and a larger freedom: 

If we examine objectively every step upward in the course 
of evolution, we shall find that each consists in winning a new 
degree of freedom from the environment. 

Let us imagine ourselves now at the beginning of the world. 
Out of chaos it takes its form. From its flaming gases, its 
clouds and mists, the oceans condense. Lightnings flash with- 
out cessation in the heavens. It is thus described in the 
Psalms: 


I have considered the days of old, the years of ancient times. . .. 

The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee; they were 
afraid: the depths also were troubled. 

The clouds poured out water; the skies sent out a sound; thine 
arrows also went abroad. 

The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven; the lightnings light- 
ened the world; the earth trembled and shook. 

Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy 
footsteps are not known. 


Rocks, sand, clay, water, vapors, air, and fire. Out of these 
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life is to arise. What will produce all the organic chemical 
compounds necessary for life? It is light — the most power- 
ful of all chemical agencies. The sun, then as now, shining on 
this atmosphere, produced in time every kind of a chemical 
compound. Given time, energy, and matter, and all is possi- 
ble. At first these compounds are simple, but simple joins to 
simple and makes complex. Carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen unite to make amino acids, which condense in the seas. 
They accumulate there, for there is nothing to remove or de- 
stroy them, no bacteria, no moulds. They interact also. 
Slowly they condense to form every kind of complex com- 
pound: proteins appear, phosphoric acid compounds, fats, 
sugars; and at last, as a result of these complex molecules, 
emulsions are formed. A slime appears in the pools. It passes, 
reappears, dissolves, reappears, living always a longer time. 
A countless number of times this happens until a moving 
equilibrium is finally established. The slime persists and in- 
creases. It attracts to itself pieces like it in composition. 
What has happened? It is the process of individuation which 
has taken a long step forward. The universe is dividing into 
two parts, an individual, a slime, and all else. This is a living 
slime. 

At what moment did life appear? At no moment. One can- 
not say, because it was there from the beginning. From the 
elemental carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, the progress upward of 
heterogeneity has been so gradual that one cannot say that 
at this moment life appeared; it has been a becoming for so 
long. But this slime is alive by all our criteria. It moves, fee- 
bly, but it moves; it grows, slowly to be sure, but still it 
grows. It holds its life by a thread; it can equilibrate itself 
only with a very small change and to a very slowly changing 
environment. The slightest rise in temperature dissolves it. 
Look at it carefully. What is there in that colloidal foam, 
colorless and microscopic in size, and almost homogeneous, 
without visible differentiation of structure? Everything is in 
it: every plant, every animal, you and I. Would that some 
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god had been by with a moving-picture machine to show y; 
all the wonderful things which shall arise one after anothe; 
from it! Outside of it shells will precipitate, sculptured as if by 
Phidias; within it, bones. It acquires forms strange and beay. 
tiful. Dragons, lizards, great monsters of dinosaurs, the mi. 
nute bacteria, the giant red-woods and the tiny alga, the deli. 
cate and elegant diatom, the infusorian, flowers, insects 
birds, and man himself. That slime, trembling with the faint. 
est breath of life, is the common grandparent of all that live, 
In it are all the creatures of the earth which have appeared or 
shall hereafter appear. They are there just in the same sense 
as the hen is in the egg, or the butterfly is in the caterpillar. 
A mechanistic philosopher analyzes this slime. He finds it to 
consist of certain elemental substances; he makes other slimes 
like it; he describes the way it flows, the laws which express 
the relation of its movements to temperature, and, curiously 
enough, he thinks he has explained it and comprehended it. 
For him it is but an emulsion of a little oil, protein, choles. 
terol, water, and salts. He is blind; he does not see what there 
isinit. Let him not analyze, but wait and watch. Miracles are 
about to happen, for in that slime there is a capacity which he 
has overlooked. It is the capacity of struggling against the 
environment. This is the very essence of life. Life is struggle. 
The individual to be such, fends off the environment from 
which it has just separated. Spencer has seized upon this as 
the most fundamental of all living characteristics. “Life,” he 
says, “‘is the continuous adjustment of internal to external 
relations.”’ And this adjustment is not easy to bring about. 
Lifeless things succumb to their fate without a struggle. 
Passively they change when their environment changes. 4 
crystal dissolves completely if the solution is to the slightest 
degree unsaturated. A whole universe passes away if any- 
where within it there is an uncompensated difference of po- 
tential. Not so the living thing. Expose it to heat and its 
chemical processes go more slowly so that it makes less heat; 
cool it and it generates heat; dry it and it makes a wall around 
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itself to preserve its water; put it in acid and it generates al- 
kali; or in alkali and it generates acid; if light is helpful to it, 
‘it struggles up towards it; if it is harmful, it generates pig- 
' ment or seeks the shade; if placed in darkness it makes light. 
| The fact that evolution is in the nature of a winning of 
‘freedom from the environment can be made most clear by 
' considering the evolution of the back-boned animals or ver- 
‘tebrates. There are five classes of such animals — fishes, 
: amphibia, reptiles, birds, and mammals. These animals suc- 
ceeded each other in evolution in this order. 

To an age of invertebrates, that is, of crabs, worms, and 
* molluscs, there followed an age of fishes; the fishes were fol- 
) lowed by an age of amphibia; this by the age of reptiles, and 
the reptiles by the age of mammals. Each of these great 
groups for a time dominated the earth and was supplanted in 
turn by the next higher group. The transformation from one 
; group to another took place often very rapidly as evolution- 
ary time is computed. Thus the record of the passage from 
the age of amphibia to the age of reptiles is in the Permian 
rocks — a series of rocks which were laid down in a relatively 
short time — say, one hundred thousand years. The age of 
reptiles, which followed, lasted for ten million years, and it 
was ended by the cretaceous rocks, which hold the records of 
the passage to the age of mammals. The marsupial mammals 
probably lasted from one million to two million years or more 
and were followed quite suddenly by the higher placental 
mammals which exist to-day. 

In other words, evolution has not taken place at a uniform 
rate, but there have been periods of rapid change followed by 
long periods of very slow change. These periods of rapid evo- 
lution are the periods during which great and rapid climatic 
changes have occurred on the earth. And this fact of the 
wave-like rising of the tide of evolution corresponding with 
the change in climate and earth’s surface illustrates Spencer’s 
view that evolution is a moving equilibrium, and due to an 
action on the part of the environment and reaction thereto on 
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the part of the organism. When the environment is changing 
rapidly, so also is the course of evolution rapid, and when the 
environment is changing slowly, so also is the progress of 
evolution. 

Now we ask the question of the cause of this steady press. 
ing upward from the fishes to man, who is obviously the last 
term of the series. Why do the amphibia appear so suddenly, 
to be replaced in turn by the reptiles and these by the mam. 
mals? The answer is not difficult. Each of these sudden ad. 
vances was due to the winning of a new degree of freedom 
from the environment. More liberty was obtained. The 
sharks were followed by the ganoid or plated fishes, and by 
the teleosts or bony fishes, because these bony fishes have a 
larger degree of freedom than the plated fishes. Their free- 
dom consists in their power of living in fresh as well as salt 
water. They have won independence of the osmotic factor of 
the environment, and can leave the ocean and ascend the 
rivers and live in the lakes. They have also a greater agility, 
a quicker response to any environmental change, being 
more intelligent and more able to profit from experience. 

The amphibia arose because they won their freedom from 
water. A fish must live in the water, but some fishes had an 
air bladder which enabled them to change their specific grav- 
ity. A great discovery consisted in using this air bladder asa 
lung, so that it became possible to live on land as well as in 
the water. This in turn, since a land environment has a more 
changeable climate than a water, caused avery rapid develop- 
ment of the nervous system to give a quick adjustment to 
changing conditions. Thus a new degree of freedom was 
attained. 

Some amphibia, driven by adversity, succeeded in over- 
coming the limitation of water, and became able to live in dry 
places as well as in moist. They acquired a dry and scaly 
skin; they improved their circulation and nervous system, 
and won independence of aqueous control. And this great 
discovery gave the reptiles such an advantage that they dom- 
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‘nated creation, supplanting the amphibia, and they spread 
|| through the warmer parts of the earth. 

But the reptile is still confined to the warm regions. Snakes 
and all reptiles became torpid in the colder regions. The next 
creat advance was a very hard step to take because it re- 
quired the co-ordination of changes in the circulation, in the 
nervous system, in the skin, and in the internal organs. But 
fnally the problem was successfully solved. Heat must be 
had for life in the colder regions. The heat production of the 
body was increased, controlled properly by the nervous sys- 
tem, and heat distribution improved. The animal became 
covered with fur or feathers, capable of occupying cold or 
warm regions. A higher degree of freedom was reached, and 
the reptiles, giants that they were, were supplanted by the 
warm-blooded animals. 

But the reptiles are still relatively limited by diet, partic- 
ularly by the diet of the young. If a separate nourishment 
always available for the young could be found, it would still 
further free the parents from environmental trammels. This 
desirable end was attained by the development of the milk 
glands. This discovery freed the mammal from a special nest- 
ing-place. At first eggs were still laid and hatched outside the 
body, but presently the further improvement of hatching 
within the body and the placenta was arrived at, and by this 
means, combined with the mammary glands, the mammals 
were freed from many of the environmental limitations pre- 
viously confining them. They had now secured independence 
of temperature, moisture, food, barometric pressure, and of 
some of the limitations imposed by reproduction. A mammal 
no longer had to sit still like a hen for three weeks to brood 
the young but could forage for itself during this time and 
care for itself. The mammals spread over the earth just as the 
ichthyosaurs spread through the ocean when they became 
viviparous. 

By these means organisms obtained new freedom; but each 
step forward in freedom brought new responsibilities. The 
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organisms were winning freedom, but they were also exposed 
to greater and more sudden environmental changes to which 
they must react in some adaptive manner so as to preserve 
their equilibrium or they would perish. For example, those 
who secured freedom to escape from the tropics to the tem. 
perate and cold regions were exposed to more extreme and 
sudden changes of temperature; those who lived on moun. 
tains were exposed to sudden barometric changes, or great 
storms. They had to face wide variation in their diet, starva- 
tion and plenty, long winters and nights and long days. As a 
result they had to develop a quicker, more purposeful, in- 
genious reaction to these changes, and this resulted in and 
caused the further perfectioning of the nervous system by 
which environmental change is perceived and reacted to. It 
is indeed the nervous system which has conferred upon man 
final liberty. By its means he can meet all the vicissitudes of 
the future. 

Man, naked as he is, weak in muscles, with eyesight less 
keen than the birds, with sense of smell less acute than the 
dog or cat, surpasses all animals in his complete freedom from 
the environment. He lives everywhere. Like Kipling’s cat, 
“he walks by himself and all places are alike to him.” By 
means of his heat, his blood, his digestive apparatus, he can 
exist in the cold of the arctics or the heat of the tropics; in the 
desert or in the marsh. He eats nearly everything, and more 
than almost any other animal he is omnivorous. And, above 
all, his sensitiveness to change in the environment is so sv- 
perior that he can not only react with an adaptive response to 
any environmental change, but in addition he can foresee and 
provide intelligently for such changes. 

Thus it will be seen that in its objective aspects the general 
progress of evolution is the winning of freedom — that it isa 
struggle for liberty of which man has secured the largest 
amount. 

The cause of this steady progress onward and upward 1s, 
in my opinion, adaptation to changeableness and survival 0! 
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the fittest. It is the Darwinian principle. This has been crit- 
‘cised because it does not explain this steady progress of evo- 
lution, but in reality it explains this as well as adaptive radi- 
ation. The improvement in each species in their adaptation to 
special environments is due, as Darwin showed, to the strug- 
gle for existence among the members of the species, and the 
survival of the fittest. Each animal struggles with others of 
the same kind. This produces the diversities of animal and 
plant life. 

There is, however, a neglected factor. One characteristic 
all environments, however diverse, have in common — and 
that is changeableness. It is by adaptation to changeableness 
that this general trend upward is produced. There has been 
for all organisms everywhere a constant selection going on by 
the environment. Those organisms which are so defective in 
their power of a quick, adaptive response to a change of en- 
vironment that they cannot remain in equilibrium with it, 
invariably die earlier than those organisms which are able by 
a compensatory change to protect themselves. Hence it fol- 
lows that speed and precision of reaction have been con- 
stantly selected and improved until prevision of change has 
been obtained. And since these are the functions of the ner- 
vous system, that system shows a progressive development 
from the lowest to the highest. 

Consequently, though in the struggle between individuals 
of the same kind the strong often succeed while the weak 
perish, yet in the long course of time, and in the general 
trend of evolution, this is not true; the weak that were 
adapted to rapid change have often actually replaced the 
strong but more sluggish. It is the nervous system, the quali- 
ties of the mind, memory, intelligence, judgment, which 
have been selected. “‘ Might is right” is not in reality the law 
of evolution. It is intelligence and, in the later stages, fore- 
sight and mutual helpfulness which have given survival. 

The struggle of man with man, of race with race, of country 
with country, does not lead the human species onward and 
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upward. It is in reality man’s struggle with the environment 
which carries him on always to a larger life. Just in propor. 
tion as he succeeds and struggles he wins his freedom; he be. 
comes a man, whose spirit cannot be daunted. The spirit 
within him becomes free. It is victory over our own flesh 
which is desirable, not over our fellow men. That is the lesson 
of evolution. And in proportion as, objectively, environ. 
mental freedom has been obtained, subjectively, self-con. 
sciousness has arisen. It is only when man is completely free 
that he may say the universe consists of two things, of him. 
self and all else. 

Our aspirations, our longings for freedom, our desire to 
rise superior to circumstances and not to be overwhelmed by 
them whatever their nature may be, our courage, our hope, 
all these are but the subjective aspects of that great objective 
struggle for liberty which we call evolution. 

There has been a definite order in evolution; we might al- 
most say a definite aim. The road of evolution has not always 
been direct, but so far as the land has permitted it has fol- 
lowe i straight towards a city — the city of man’s desire, the 
castle of his will. The goal is liberty. Liberty for what? Is not 
the answer in every man’s conscience? Is it, can it be any- 
thing else than the final liberty of the spirit? Liberty for that 
part of the immortal consciousness of the universe which 1s 
imprisoned within us. Is this great unconscious struggle up- 
ward of that frail slime we saw beginning its life, a struggle 
out of water on to the land, off the land into the air, anything 
else than that same spirit which every man feels within him- 
self, bidding him strive and not be conquered? Evolution is 
the spirit struggling to throw off the trammels of matter. Is 
it not that same spirit come to consciousness which inspires 
our poets? The same spirit which exclaims “‘O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” The goal of evo- 
lution —can it be anything else than immortality? 





WHERE BEAUTY LODGES 
By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS 


HERE Beauty lodges there prevails 
Exuberance of life and bloom; 
She is a guest who never fails 
To render payment for her room 
In coin that many a startled host 
Disparages as counterfeit, 
Perceiving least where there is most, 
Or seeing, wanting none of it. 


Impetuously she journeys forth 
Unvexed by property or fence, 

Indifferent to south or north, 
Regardless of convenience, 

Yet with discerning eye to which 
Her entertainment most enjoys: 

She sets no ban on poor or rich, 
But looks suspiciously on boys. 


She revels in luxurious space 
Yet in a flake can be confined. 
She hates the smug and commonplace 
But loves the brave and humble mind; 
She haunts direct and simple things, 
Distrusts the complex and the clever; 
Birdlike to twigs of whim she clings 
To flit away next breath or never. 


Mistress of myriad homes is she, 
But all are within alien gate; 
Her sites she picks capriciously; 
Inanimate or animate: 
A gutter song, a porcelain jar, 
A tiger, rain, a pheasant’s quill, 
A cobweb, a volute, a star, 
A factory whistle piping shrill. 








THE FALLACY OF FREE VERSE 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


N view of the fact that Miss Harriet Monroe (who seems 
to be not only editor of “Poetry” but of poetry) has 
announced that the discussion of free verse is now closed, 
I feel a little diffident about forcibly reopening it. My 

apology is that most attacks upon free verse, like most de. 
fenses, have been unintelligent; and that mine, I venture with 
all due modesty to believe, will be intelligent. 

The whole controversy, intelligent or not, has become so 
confused in its issues, so much entangled with personal ambi- 
tions and prejudices, that it is difficult as well as dangerous 
to make any attempt to reduce the matter to orderly arrange. 
ment. It can only be done by painfully clearing, at each step, 
the ground of its cumbering misconceptions. 

To be fair to the vers librists we should not take the wild 
eccentricities of the notoriety-seekers among them as typical 
of the movement. It would, I think, be just to draw unfavor- 
able conclusions from the prevalence of eccentricity among 
even the staider innovators who, like Miss Amy Lowell, have 
protested against the “nefarious persons who endeavor to 
keep themselves before the public by means of a more or less 
clever charlatanism.” But it would not be just to hold Miss 
Lowell and her co-workers guilty of crimes that, in intention 
at least, they do not commit. This is an easy, often-used, and 
discreditable method for bringing free verse into contempt. 
I disdain to employ it. 

Moreover, there is much to be said for the widely diffused 
notion that free verse is a better mode for expressing the emo- 
tions of our age than traditional metrical forms. I think tt 
quite probable myself: so much the worse for the age! 
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A paradoxical circumstance about modernism, however, is 
chat it is never modernism: it is invariably futurism. And the 
central doctrine of futurism is that we are all poor fools — 
which also is a highly tenable proposition. For the modernist 
i; continually making violent efforts to be revolutionary, 
although he carries in his breast the exasperating knowledge 
chat he must in due course appeara reactionary to his children. 
He is obliged, in short, to begin as a young freak merely to 
end up as an old fogy. 

Any philosophy behind futurismis a philosophy of negation 
which doubts, without daring to deny, the validity of reason 
and the existence of all absolutes. Truth has fallen into the 
hands of the pragmatists; goodness into the hands of the 
psychoanalysts; and beauty — well, the natural result of the 
age’s deliquescence is free verse. The one thing certain is that 
nothing is certain. We have fallen into the abyss of hopeless 
skepticism. The very title of the most characteristic of Miss 
Lowell’s books, “Pictures of the Floating World,” is signifi- 
cant and appropriate. 

Mr. Santayana’s genius for profound criticism has noted 
this state of affairs and has drawn from it the correct conclu- 
sions. “The interest abroad,” he says, to summarize him, 
“in the condition of flux, in the process of becoming rather 
than in what has or will result, is the unmistakable mark of 
the barbarian.” In saying so he touches the root of modern 
aesthetic experimentalism. 

The artist is no longer concerned with the impossible but 
happy task of capturing absolute beauty: he does not believe 
inan absolute beauty. Consequently, he is thrown back upon 
himself, and must use as the material of his art not reality 
but his personal reactions to the unsubstantial phenomena of 
appearances. He gives up in despair the ancient ambitions of 
his craft and confines himself to the narrowing circle of his 
own ego. It is a terrible fate; but one that has, at present, the 
delusive attraction of novelty. The poet is spurred on by the 
craving to be “original”; and as he has nothing to reflect in 
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the distorted mirrors of his fantastic art but his reactions, he 
is compelled to be as idiosyncratic as possible in order to 
justify himself. 

It is frequently asserted that free verse is lacking in form. 
That is an ignorant contention and one easily demolished by 
the exponentsof modernism. The point at issue is not whether 
free verse has form but whether it has poetic form; whether ;: 
is a satisfactory medium for poetry. Its advocates maintain 
that they are able to get out of it effects of which other liter. 
ary modes are incapable. They say, with a great show of rea. 
sonableness: “Stick to your traditional forms, if they are 
adapted to what you are trying to do. Free verse is adapted 
to what we are trying to do. We have not only the right to use 
it, but — since an artist must work in his medium — no right 
to use anything else.” 

It may be so. It would be partially proved to be so if the 
vers librists were able to produce any example of pure poetry 
that could not have been written in any other way. But one 
does not feel the inevitability in even “Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking.” as one feels it in the case of the “Ode 
to a Nightingale.” For free verse is always more or less of a 
tour de force. It has form, but unnatural form. 

The mere technique of free verse is a feat. H. D. achieves 
it within a small compass; few others do. Most of the so- 
called free verse poets write either dithyrambic prose, whose 
cadences they emphasize by a typographical device, or else 
metres mingled and broken in such a way as to be unrecog- 
nized as metres. 

Far from traditional poetry concentrating on form, it 1s 
free verse that does so. The one mode accepts a convention 
(not perhaps, as a rule, realizing that it is more than a conver- 
tion) and is in consequence at liberty to forget form. But not 
for an instant is free verse able to possess the carelessness of 
freedom. Its refusal of limitation binds it, of necessity, in the 
strictest of limits. 

Indeed, in the latest developments of technique we have 
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what is equivalent to an abandonment of the earlier free 
verse position. Imagism removes the discussion outside of 
the question of form to that of method; and “polyphonic 
prose” is nothing more than a synthesis of every conceivable 
method, ranging from bald statement to frank doggerel — a 
haggis pie into which innumerable ingredients are thrown at 
hazard. 

Imagism brings together, with an indulgent catholicism, 
those who use metre with a brilliant exactness, like Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, and those who use only cadence, like H. D. But they 
are to a man sticklers for form. And in the tenets agreed upon 
among them and published in their first anthology, free verse 
is fought for merely as a principle of liberty. The sole rule that 
distinguishes them from other schools is that of the presenta- 
tion of images. As Miss Lowell, their spokesman, puts it, 
throwing Aristotle overboard, ‘“‘Imagism is presentation not 
representation.” 

No other of their six rules can be cavilled at by the most 
conservative. Poets have never abandoned the principle of 
using always the exact and not the nearly exact word, though 
they have not always been successful in finding it. (Neither 
are the Imagists.) Poetic diction has practically disappeared 
as good usage. Every poet of consequence has invented some 
new rhythms. Most poets have felt free in the choice of sub- 
ject. Concentration is no new poetic ambition. And poetry 
that is “clear and hard, never blurred nor indefinite,” 
existed before the Imagist manifesto appeared. 

Nevertheless, a restatement of these hoary precepts is to 
be welcomed. Like all precepts they are frequently forgotten 
in practice; and to do the Imagists justice they have made an 
attempt to carry out their rules with meticulous conscien- 
tiousness. 

Moreover, their central idea — that of rendering particu- 
lars exactly without vague generalities — is valuable when 
not pushed too far. But the Imagists have pushed their doc- 
trine too far. They are like that group of painters whose fad 
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it was to paint sand with real sand; hair with real hair. Like 
them this group of poets is out for “presentation not repre. 
sentation.” They will describe sand with words that are a; 
sandy as possible; hair with words that are as hairy as possi. 
ble. It is onomatopoeia ceasing to be a casual trick ang 
stiffening into a habit with the likelihood of freezing into 
ritual. 

One must, nevertheless, recognize that at the bottom o/ 
Imagism lies a hunger for actuality, for close contact. This, 
like the other fine elements in the movement, is not novel, 
“Tt is an odd jealousy,” said Emerson, “but the poet finds 
himself not near enough to his object. The pine-tree, the 
river, the bank of flowers before him, does not seem to be 
nature. Nature is still elsewhere.” The Imagists would accep: 
the first but not the second part of the dictum. Their hands 
must touch the wood of chairs, the skin of flowers — and 
reproduce in words the sensations of their curious fingers. So 
far so good. But their eyes must be pressed against the object 
of their love — and they will be too close to it to see it. They 
forget that ‘“‘ Nature is still elsewhere,” that beyond the mate. 
rial substance is a mysterious essence — the beauty which 
should be the object of their search — and the closest scrutiny 
fails to yield the results that they had expected. 

Along with this, as a corollary, goes a desire to strip life to 
the bare bones, which now and then achieves an austere 
economy of speech that is, in itself, wholly admirable. But 
while the Imagists are refining down their material from al 
alloy, making it ready for use, they generally do not remember 
that they have to go on and use it. The process is doubtless 
one that is necessary to poetry. But it is apreliminary process. 


And the Imagists usually stop there. As Miss Lowell herseli 


states — 
We will scatter little words 
Upon the paper, 
Like seeds about to be planted. 


Unfortunately the Imagists omit to plant them. 
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“Wakefulness,” for example, is full of the material of 
poetry carefully prepared for use. The preliminary process is 
| complete. (As a matter of fact all the process should be put 
into operation simultaneously, and the poet refine, design, 
and build with the same hand at the same moment. Still, one 
may be glad of an embryo for purposes of biological data.) 
4 poem and a good poem is ready to be made — but where is 
the poem? 


Jolt of market-carts; 

Steady drip of horses’ hoofs on hard pavement; 

A black sky lacquered over with blueness, 

And the lights of Battersea Bridge 

Pricking pale in the dawn. 

The beautiful hours are passing 

And still you sleep! 

Tired heart of my joy, 

Incurved upon your dreams, 

Will the day come before you have opened to me? 


Ifanyone doubts my assertion that this is not a poem, let him 
read another suggested by it, Wordsworth’s sonnet on West- 
minster Bridge. I am sure that my point will then be clear, 
and will be accepted by the reader. 

The majority of free verse poets, however, do not follow 
the Imagist exam ple in this matter. I wish they did. Much 
more common faults are vast prolixity and an utterly unselec- 
tive dealing with life in raw slabs. 

We could not take three more representative examples of 
the various brands of free verse than that written by Edgar 
Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, and Amy Lowell, who among 
them cover nearly the whole field and will provide more than 
enough illustrations for our purpose. Their methods differ 
widely, as do the subject matter and the temperament of 
each. To classify them roughly, let us say that Masters is a 
free verse poet by accident; Sandburg by fate; Amy Lowell 
by choice: Sandburg by natural bent; Amy Lowell by clever- 
ness; Masters by shrewdness helped out by luck. 
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Edgar Lee Masters, who, oddly, is one of the most famoys 
free verse poets, once told me that he did not call himself , 
free verse poet at all. It is quite true that the larger part of his 
work is composed in formal metres. He has an ambition to be 
known as a poet pure and simple; and he plods along writing 
bad blank verse and feeble lyrics which would never attrac; 
attention were it not for the éc/at of the “Spoon Rive 
Anthology.” Apart from the fine “Silence” (in free verse as jt 
happens) included in “Songs and Satires,” none of the other 
poems in this volume is worth a straw. 

The “‘Domesday Book,” despite its glaring faults, has 
power. It is in many ways a remarkable performance. Bu 
out of its twelve thousand lines hardly twelve are poetry. 


An inquisition taken for the people 

Of the State of Illinois here in Le Roy, 
County aforesaid, on the 7th. of August, 
Anno Domini, nineteen hundred nineteen, 
Before me, William Merival, coroner. 


That passage has no more and no less reason for being written 
in blank verse than the rest of a volume which may be mag. 
nificent but which is not verse. 

Even the “Spoon River Anthology” has no technical 
subtlety. Mr. Masters, with rare candor, has explained that 
he picked up his hint from the Greek Anthology. He does not 
hesitate to go to the length of turning one of Meleager’s epi- 
grams into verse before our eyes as an object lesson to explain 
his own literary method. This is certainly a striking illustra- 
tion of what typographical arrangement will do: 


The holy night and thou, O Lamp, we took as witness of our 
vows; and before thee we swore, he that he would love me 
always and I that I would never leave him. We swore, and 
thou wert witness of our double promise. But now he says 
that our vows were written on the running waters. And thou, 
O Lamp, thou seest him in the arms of another. 


This becomes: 
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The holy night and thou, 

O Lamp, 

We took as witness of our vows; 

And before thee we swore, 

He that he would love me always 

And I that I would never leave him. 

We swore, 

And thou wert witness of our double promise. 

But now he says that our vows were written on the running 
waters. 

And thou, O Lamp, 


Thou seest him in the arms of another. 


Reading this Miss Harriet Monroe declares, with a toss of 
her head, that Mr. Masters has more of the authentic classic 
note than Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold combined! But 
the indication of where we are to breathe cannot make any- 
thing except prose out of a prose passage. This is still truer of 
the “Spoon River Anthology,” for which it served as a model 
but to which it did not impart its beauty. We may grant, 
however, that, though Mr. Masters defaced his book with a 
morbid preoccupation with satyriasis and nymphomania, he 
produced a highly interesting collection of thumb-nail 
sketches and deserved his triumph. 

To an English reader, and I suppose to many American 
readers as well, Mr. Carl Sandburg’s three volumes, on first 
acquaintance, must appear to be a chaos of cacophony. The 
poet is at no trouble to placate his audience. He throws words 
as he might throw bricks at your head. 

And yet, amid all this welter of verbiage, a beauty is to be 
discerned — a beauty often smothered by ugly jargon, but still 
beauty. To cite Whitman’s superb phrase, one hears “‘a horn 
sounding through the tangle of the forest and the dying echoes.” 

A great deal of Sandburg’s success is, I suspect, due to the 
fact that he is supposed to write “American.” He does, but 
not nearly so often as is generally supposed. He does get, how- 
ever, a considerable amount of publicity because of a ten- 
dency current in some quarters to connect free verse with 
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““hundred-per-cent Americanis | —a tendency that can do 
no good either to free verse i Americanism. For metrica| 
experiments are by no means ‘culiar to America. And Rob. 
ert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson are, to say the least, 
as rootedin the national soil anu as informed with the nationa] 
spirit as Carl Sandburg. Chicago is not the world. It is not 
even the whole of the United States. And when Mr. Sandburg 
defends Chicago by bellowing: “Come and show me another 
city with head lifted singing so’proud to be alive and coarse 
and strong and cunning!” I feel like saying, with cold con. 
tempt, that if Chicago is what he says it is — which I have 
reason to doubt — then he ought not to be proud of Chicago. 
He speaks with the brutal violence of the barbarian. 

Now, the barbarian, I hasten to add, may possess many 
splendid qualities which civilized men are inclined, during 
periods of decay, to neglect. But to exalt the barbarian at the 
expense of the civilized man is cosmic treason. And Mr. Sand- 
burg, I regret to say, is guilty of that crime. He has many 
finer elements in him — tenderness, humor, gaiety; but to 
me he is the barbarian. 

There are signs, nevertheless, that Mr. Sandburg is mel 
lowing. The crudity of his adolescence is gradually wearing 
off; and as a consequence his verse is growing more delicate 
and nearer to the Imagist ideal. In ‘Smoke and Steel” he is 
under the disadvantage of bejg less sure of himself than he 
was in ‘Chicago Poems”’; byt, on the other hand, he was a 
little too sure of himself in the earlier book. He will acquire 
poise in time. 

Probably the best way of j'lustrating Carl Sandburg 1s to 
set out his poem “Good Night,” and let it make its own 
vivid contrast with a poem bearing a similar title by Walter 
de la Mare, recently published in the anthology “The 
Enchanted Years”’: 


Many ways to spell good night. ee 
Fireworks at a pier on the Fourth of July spell it with rec 
wheels and yellow spokes. 
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They fizz in the air, touch the ater and quit. 

Rockets make a trajectory of add-and-blue and then go out. 

Railroad trains at night speli sth a smoke-stack mushrooming 
a white pillar. 

Steamboats turn a curve in th, ‘Mississippi crying in a baritone 
that crosses lowland cottohfields to a razor-back hill. 

It is easy to spell good night. 
Many ways to spell good night. 


Now for Mr. de la Mare’s poem, “‘Goodbye”’ 


The last of last words spoken is, Goodbye — 

The last dismantled flower in the weed-grown hedge, 
The last thin rumor of a'feeble bell far ringing, 

The last blind rat to spun the mildewed rye; 


A hardening darkness glasses the haunted eye, 

Shines into nothing the Watchman’s burnt-out candle, 
Wreathes into scentless nothing the wasting incense, 
The last of last words spoken is, Goodbye. 


Love of its muted music breathes no sigh, 
Thought in her ivory tower gropes in her spinning, 
Toss on in vain the whispering trees of Eden, 

Last, of all last words spoken, is, Goodbye. 


This is one of those few cases in which two poems can be 
fairly compared. They are equal in theme, in length, and in 
mood — but how unlike each other they are! Mr. Sandburg 
has all the originality of detail and of manner; Mr. de la Mare 
has all the originality of effect. 

“Good Night,” though characteristic, is not the best of 
Sandburg’s poems. There are other pieces, such as “Flash 
Crimson” (from “Smoke and Steel’), that are more vivid 
examples of single points; in this poem all of Carl Sandburg’s 
admirable qualities are gathered together, and the ultimate 
word he has to say — courage. 

Miss Amy Lowell is much the most completely equipped 
and, therefore, the most satisfactory example of a vers ibrist 
to be found. For Masters writes free verse without finesse, 
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and Sandburg without any clear understanding of his own 
purpose. Amy Lowell possesses both: she is dexterous and 
doctrinaire. Moreover, though H. D. excels all the members 
of her group in exquisite restraint, Amy Lowell excels H. D. 
in power and the width of her sweep. And though no one 
could accuse of mystical humility the author of a book on 
American poetry written in order to justify her private poet. 
ics, Miss Lowell is at least free of the fantastic egotism of 
Ezra Pound and the callow pedantry of John Gould Fletcher. 
In addition there is no “‘hundred-per-cent-Americanism” 
nonsense about her — a Lowell does not need it. She is cos. 
mopolitan, complicated, clever, and self-conscious. All her 
books have prefatory explanations; and all the poems in 
them are obviously written to sustain a thesis. 

If Miss Lowell were unable to indicate successful instances 
of regular verse in her later volumes, the early work of “A 
Dome of Many-Colored Glass” would incline the critic to 
conclude that she went in for revolution because she was a 
failure as a conservative. 

When, however, “Men, Women and Ghosts” appeared, it 
became demonstrated beyond question that Miss Lowell is 
not merely an important free verse poet, but an important 
poet. Indeed, the finest things in the second book are cast ina 
strict mould — “‘ Patterns” and “‘ Pickthorne Manor” being 
written in odic form, the latter actually in elaborately con- 
structed stanzas; and “‘The Cremona Violin” in the Chau- 
cerian style affected by Mr. Masefield. 

“The Cremona Violin” becomes a literary curiosity by 
being broken by brief interludes of vers libre. They are in- 
tended to represent — perhaps I should say “present” — 
the notes of a violin. If they are read critically they will look 
more like the notes the poet put down, meaning but omitting 
to polish in stanzas. This is a thing we come upon frequently, 
not only in Miss Lowell but in the other poets of her school: 
the jottings for incomplete poetry or the jottings for incom- 
plete prose allowed to appear before the public as finished 
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articles. How admirably this might have been worked into 


4 descriptive essay: 
Leaves fall, 
Brown leaves, 
Yellow leaves streaked with brown. 
They fall, 
Flutter, 
Fall again. 
The brown leaves, 
And the streaked yellow leaves, 
Loosen on their branches 
And drift slowly downwards. 
One, 
One, two, three, 
One, two, five. 
All Venice is a falling of Autumn leaves — 
Brown, 
And yellow streaked with brown. 


Almost invariably the free verse poem that is successful in 
making its desired effect is very short and suggestive of a 
translation. Miss Lowell, for her part, has studied to acquire 
the tang of bokku. She will be as delicate, as deliberate, and 


as limited as the art of Japan — but it is an art remote from 
us, one alien to the texture of our souls. Whether the vers 
librist translates from the Japanese, like Miss Lowell; or from 
the Chinese, like Mr. Pound; or from the Greek, like Mr. 
Aldington, he betrays a natural bent towards translation. 
And this, I think, is because his original work suggests a 
flower plucked from the grave of a dead language. 

This tendency has made Miss Lowell grow more and more 
metallic. Whole pages in “Legends” are covered with plates of 
foil. All her prints might be called, as she calls some of them, 
“Lacquer Prints.” Her handling of lifeless substances is sig- 
nificant. Where Shakespeare heard the lark singing at heav- 
en's gate, Amy Lowell sees that 

A golden weather-cock flashes smartly, 
His open beak “ Cock-a-doodle-dooing” 
Straight at the ear of heaven. 
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In the final analysis it will be discovered that what js 
wrong with the vers /ibrists is not so much their technique as 
their conception of poetry. It would not matter even that 
they rebelled against one kind of vicious virtuosity to bring 
in another kind equally vicious, if their fundamental under. 
standing of art were sound. 

The Imagist itch to “present’’ instead of represent, and 
the “advanced” attitude towards the limitations of metre 
reveal a false view of the nature of poetry. I have already 
tried to show that metre is much more than a convention: 
that though it is not the soul of verse there can be no verse 
without it — for it is the body which contains the soul. And 
hence to speak of bad poetry (as I, in this essay, for conven. 
ience, have done) is a contradiction in terms. Bad poetry is an 
impossibility: it is either poetry, and therefore good, or non- 
existent. Poetry is nothing less than perfect speech — and 
how rare that is! It is unique among the arts in that it cannot 
be tolerated unless it attains excellence. 

The poet accordingly lays upon himself the most heart- 
breaking of labors — and the happiest. He is on fire with de- 
sire. He is tormented with frustration. Beauty is a constant 
lure — and forever eludes him. Thrice blest is he who once in 
a lifetime is able to consummate in himself the marriage of 
the genius of mortal language with the divine Logos! 

The vers librists, so far from being daring innovators, are 
really shirkers of their vocation. They take the safe middle 
course, in which they will neither fail so badly as those who 
aspire to the highest nor succeed so well as those who attain 
the highest. They renounce the hope of perfection. 

And yet they have performed an exceedingly useful service 
to literature — one for which we should be grateful: they 
have carried out the dead. The vogue of the loose and the 
sentimental and the decorative is over. The world may learn 
from the vers /ibrists’ fantasticality, sometimes, and from their 
frigidity, always, salutary lessons in technique. They are the 
schoolmasters to bring us back to poetry. 
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THE ETHICS OF TASTE 
By O. W. FIRKINS 


N authorship the writer’s self is a very bad place of 

abode, but may be an excellent point of departure, 

especially if the departure be prompt. I shall not 

apologize for beginning my remarks on the ethics of 
taste, by pointing out a difference in my attitude towards two 
arts to both of which as critic I am closely, if menially, re- 
lated. In one of these arts I respond to the best, but am un- 
mindful, am often intolerant and impatient, of anything that 
falls short of the best. I like a very few things very much; the 
rest I scarcely like at all. In the second art, I am eager for the 
best, but the art itself, the form, is so dear to me that I can 
take pleasure in its second-rate, its third-rate, and its fourth- 
rate manifestations. I am so abandoned or so privileged — 
let the reader say which — that I can enjoy this art when it is 
empty, when it is silly, or when it is stale. 

In the first art I discriminate and reject; in the second I 
discriminate, but include. Most people would feel perhaps 
that the dignified, reputable, and commanding attitude was 
the first, but that the human, healthy, and genial attitude 
was the second. The same person might be proud of exclu- 
siveness and glad in hospitality. But the day might come when 
he would ask himself why all the honors should go to exclu- 
siveness, when all the profits go to inclusiveness plus dis- 
crimination. He might even proceed to ask whether that 
resonant and conquering phrase, love of the best, were not a 
stratagem for casting upon the object the blame for the 
starved subject’s incapacity for love. 

Let us try a bit of Socratic dialogue. The questioner ad- 
dresses a man who objects to the second-rate in poetry. Is it 
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good to love Shakespeare and Milton? — By all means. 
Loving Shakespeare and Milton, is it well to love Tennyson 
and Keats? — Assuredly. Loving Tennyson and Keats, is jt 
good to love Byron and Scott? — Undoubtedly. Loving 
Byron and Scott, is it wise to love Hood and Austin Dobson? 
— Probably. Loving Hood and Dobson, should we gain by 
taste for James Whitcomb Riley or Eugene Field? — Per. 
haps. At what point in the descent would it become a virtue 
to cease to enjoy? At Mrs. Hemans? At Mrs. Sigourney? At 
Mrs. Wilcox? Does the virtue cease when the defects exceed 
the merits? — Undoubtedly; but the enjoyment of a form 
presupposes that, for the enjoyer, the merits overcome the 
defects. 

Morals apart (and morals are not here in question) it 
would seem that the limit to rightness in enjoyment is the 
limit to enjoyment itself. In art what can please should please. 
The relation of a wooden line like Gascoigne’s ‘‘ When 
thatchers think their wages worth their work”’ to “Absent 
thee from felicity awhile” is not the relation of a bad penny 
to a good one, but the relation of a good penny to a thousand- 
dollar bill. Every verse that will scan has a grain of merit. A 
man is fortunate in the power to enjoy that merit. Whether 
he should give his time to the order of verse in which that 
merit is predominant or peculiar is another question, depend- 
ing on the width and worth of his alternatives. The scholar 
has richer alternatives; for him enjoyments of the kind, 
though legitimate, might be thriftless. For the yokel they 
might be both legitimate and paying, and the scholar who 
sneered at the yokel would lessen and cheapen himself in the 
act. 

In fact, criticism, if its diction were philosophical, would 
often say “more”’ or “less,” where it now says “good” or 
“bad.” “Bad” is a clumsy term to denote the maladjustment 
of certain forms of art to particular classes in whom the 
sensibilities which those forms ignore have been conspicu- 
ously, often artificially, developed. 
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The actual attitude of taste is very far from disclosing this 
humane and liberal tolerance. It is not content to avoid the 
undesirable; it is not content to warn its clients of the insuffi- 
ciency of certain objects for their purpose. It wishes to 
brand the undesirable; it wishes to punish it; it would be 
glad, apparently, to expel it from the world. The vocabulary 
which it employs, “‘tawdry,” “loud,” “ vulgar,” “flashy,” 
“stale,” “pinchbeck,” “raw,” “mawkish,” is the vocabulary 
of insult. Its conduct may be set forth in a supposition. 
Imagine the invasion and occupation of our planet by a race 
of beings to whose more sensitive and rarefied mould Shake- 
speare seemed savage and Raphael mushy. They live with us 
as the French live with the Algerians or the Americans with 
the Filipinos. Even in a world remodelled by their presence 
“The Merchant of Venice” and the “Sistine Madonna” 
would doubtless hold their place and primacy among the 
ministers of good and joy to us. Would these supermen serve 
the world or us, would their conduct be humane and generous, 
would it be even decent or just, if they darkened and defiled 
in our eyes the sources of our pleasure and well-being? 

That, nevertheless, is the exact and proper image of the 
behavior of the higher taste towards the lower in the field of 
actuality. A bar, sometimes a ban, is placed between men and 
the aesthetic food which their culture in a specific art inclines 
them to enjoy. What is the result? They may forgo these 
enjoyments. They may enjoy defiantly. Or, again, they may 
enjoy cringingly and covertly, after the fashion of boys who 
betake themselves to the stable or the wood-lot for the absorp- 
tion of the forbidden cigarette. Either feeling, furtiveness or 
defiance, is foreign to the amenity and serenity which are 
the seemly and natural accompaniments of aesthetic pleasure. 
The difficulty is heightened by the fact that the same man’s 
taste in three several arts may act on three distinct and widely 
parted levels. A man who has the taste of a Shelley in litera- 
ture may have the taste of a broker in painting and the taste 
of an Iroquois in music. His attainments admit him to the 
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society of people who keep him abject and writhing on the 
score of his limitations. Taste is a maker of outcasts. The 
simple truths that the education of mankind in aesthetics js 
carried forward on many planes and that the primer is just 
as respectable as the second or sixth reader, though it is not 
useful to the same persons, are truths beyond its capacity to 
grasp. 

The arrogance of taste is almost universal, and its cruelty 
in former times often rivalled its arrogance. Criticism has 
been historically a savage art, and the last century has tamed 
its manners without sapping its faith in the necessity and 
sanctity of its judgments. Miss Amy Lowell, in her very 
interesting review of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s “Golden Whales 
of California,” is as inexorable in'the enforcement of a stand- 
ard as Poe in his mingled diatribe and glorification of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Radicalism is as exigent in its 
own fashion as conservatism. Its hatred of the banal, that is 
to say, of the sin of getting good from a thing that has been 
fertile in good to thousands or myriads of your predecessors, 
is religious in its depth and superstitious in its nicety. Taste 
in anyschool fallsinto the oddestinco nsistencies. For instance, 
one of its most perennial manifestations is an intense hostil- 
ity to every form of self-display or self-complacence. Now, to 
make the expression of self-consciousness a crime in a being 
in whom the dominance of self-consciousness is practically 
continuous is in effect to put a ban upon sincerity. Taste will 
not let us pretend to be what we are not; that is an enormity 
known as affectation. But, having laid down this salutary 
law, it turns around and insists upon our exhibition of the 
monstrous and grotesque pretense that we are totally indif- 
ferent to ourselves. 

I am not condemning taste for this particular inconsistency; 
there is often much reason in a stand in which there is very 
little logic. My general assumption, indeed, in the present 
argument is that taste is valid — in other words, that it pre- 
fers the preferable. This concession I am in no way bound to 
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make, since the gravity and frequency of its errors are notori- 
us. But my immediate quarrel with taste is on another 
score. I am not questioning its verdicts; I question its pen- 
alties. | object to the disgrace and odium which it is allowed 
‘o heap upon the rebels to its law. The relation of the taste- 
less to the tasteful man, in my judgment, is not that of the 
Samaritan to the Jew or the pagan to the Christian, but that 
of the deacon to the priest. Taste is a persecutor; that is its 
prime error and offense; that would remain its prime error 
and offense, if every tenet of its creed were found to be 
impregnable. 

The most powerful of all examples is our own, and it is 
fortunate for our groping race that in two points, possibly in 
three, it has found its way to ideally right conduct in this 
jubious affair of taste. The first of these is our attitude 
towards the rude attempts of early savages to express a feel- 
ing for beauty in material things. An approach to straight- 
ness in the blade of a humble weapon, the intimation of a 
curve in a handle,a rude cutting here and there on a rebellious 
surface, are viewed by us with a feeling in which reverence 
unites with pity. We watch with tenderness, with piety, the 
young race putting its timid foot on the first step of that 
noble stair at the summit of which wait Dante, Phidias, and 
Shakespeare. A single plastic line in early sculpture, a single 
fuid line in early verse, is rife with prophecies that touch us 
to the quick. The second form of ideal rightness in our critical 
attitude is the warmth of our reception to the faintest out- 
break of vision or melody in the drawings, rhymes, or trilling 
of young children. Our own attitude towards our childish 
tastes participates in this humanity. Every cultivated man 
recalls the vivid response of his own childhood to verses of 
which his maturer judgment distrusts the worth or proclaims 
the worthlessness. Many instances prove (two, in my very 
recent reading, from Edmund Gosse and Jules Lemaitre, 
come back to me with signal vividness) that he treasures the 
experience, whatever the effect of re-perusal and re-appraisal 
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may have had on his judgment of the merit of the verses. 
Suppose that my neighbor’s taste at forty agrees with my 
own in boyhood. My bearing towards the little ranter o; 
sentimentalist that I chanced to be at ten or fifteen years 
should surely instruct me in the fitting attitude towards peo. 
ple in whom the love of rant or sentiment has survived the 
advent of hair to the chin or its departure from the cranium, 

A third illustration might possibly be drawn from our 
sympathy with the foreign student’s attitude towards the 
tritenesses and flatnesses of our language. For that student, 
the commonplace in our tongue does not exist. The new 
word burnishes the dingy object. In one of the early novels of 
William Black a German lieutenant is the fellow traveller of 
two English women at a time when companionships of that 
nature were still imaginable. The women laugh at a vapid 
song, ‘‘ Flow on, thou shining river.” The lieutenant says (in 
substance): “That is poetry to me. The river flows and it 
shines.”’ Surely the lieutenant’s view was sound. A person for 
whom a line is a picture is undoubtedly better off than a per- 
son for whom it is a mere buzz in the ear. But if an English- 
man, not a German, had found the picture in the line, the 
women would have thought him silly. In other words, an 
Englishman is a fool for seeing in his own language the glance 
and sparkle which is apparent to a foreigner. Paradox could 
go no farther. 

But we are tired of such phrases. Certainly we are tired. 
But where, outside of art, would anyone affirm or assume 
that satiety was judicial? Yet what are all these denuncia- 
tions of words and thoughts as threadbare or stale or banal, 
verdicts pronounced with such rare gusto and accepted with 
such pious meekness, but the verdicts of satiety? 

I wish now to make a little clearer the nature of these affec- 
tions for supposedly unworthy objects to which taste is s0 
ready to apply the whip or the brand. 

Senor Blasco Ibaiiez, in his vivid journalistic reports from 
Mexico, told us that the face of Carranza was imposing. He 
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instantly qualified this praise by adding that the effect of 
majesty was largely impaired by a single unlucky feature, a 
large, thickly-veined, and deeply colored nose. He qualified 
this qualification by adding that from a distance the defects 
| of the nose were imperceptible. From these facts flow one or 
two obvious consequences. A man shaking hands with 
Carranza might have refused to see majesty in his face. A 
man viewing his face across the breadth of a public square 
might have decided instantly that it was majestic. The two 
judgments would both be in a sense correct; they might 
spring from identical standards; the difference might be so 
purely circumstantial that an exchange of locations would 
induce an exchange of views. In the same way the judgment 
that an actress is beautiful may be perfectly sound from the 
twenty-fifth row of the orchestra; from the second row it may 
be ludicrous. 

The illustration may be modified in a way that will greatly 
increase its aptness for my purpose. Let us suppose that the 
two spectators sit side by side, but that the one has normal 
vision, the other is short-sighted, sees much less distinctly, or, 
in other words, sees much less. He does not perceive the 
defects which injure or ruin the face for his companion; he 
calls it beautiful. Now this is an ignorant judgment, but — 
granting the ignorance — it is not a foolish, nor even a false, 
judgment. What is seen is beautiful; only much less is seen. 
Now, my theory is simply that the tasteless person is the 
short-sighted person. He views the object from a distance — 
in his case organic rather than linear — at which the defects 
that offend the nearer or keener person are unperceived. 

Why is a bad picture admired? No picture which finds a 
buyer or a spectator is without a few lines or tints in which 
some neighborship with truth, some friendliness with beauty, 
is revealed. What the bad judge loves in the bad picture is 
these approaches. He loves the good in the bad. His defect 
lies in the arrest of his vision at a few bold details upon the 
surface; the restisunobservedorunheeded. Thebadobserver’s 
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relation to the picture is that of the man who has read only 


the first chapter of a book, and found the first chapter inter. 
esting. The person who has followed that hopeless book through 
its vapid middle to its inept conclusion may have the right t 
call this observer superficial, indolent, or uninformed, but he 
has no right to say that the observer likes evil. 

The same law is exemplified in those imitations or restora. 
tions of Gothic which repel a cultivated taste while they at. 
tract the untutored eye. The untutored eye gets no further 
than those aspects in which the imitation or the restoration 
is successful. It halts before the infamies begin. 

We do no justice to the amount of truth in works which are 
supposed to reek with falsity. Imagine a visitor — not a man 
— from the nebula of Orion who should spend two hours ata 
moving picture showon the night of his arrival on this planet. 
He would acquire a vast deal of profitable truth. He would 
learn something about dress and housing, about streets and 
cities, about riches and labor, about law and crime, about 
men and women, about courtship and marriage, about parents 
and children, about suffering and death. It is doubtful if he 
would double his knowledge by going the next night to see 
“Hamlet.” This is nothing against Shakespeare, who was 
not writing a handbook for immigrants, but is a point in 
favor, or in palliation, of the cinematograph. Let us try to be 
clear and just. The people who go to these films, though they 
love many lies, do not hate truth. On the contrary, they love 
truth; only, like Coleridge, like Matthew Arnold, like every 
sensible man who ever read a novel or saw a play, they want 
truths that are on a level with their perceptions. Their per- 
ceptions are circumscribed, undoubtedly; they are short- 
sighted; that is all the trouble. 

I have tried to show in these last pages that the tasteful 
and the tasteless perception agree in direction even when they 
differ in material. A reference to the Law of Attention wil 
help to clarify this point. 

Dr. Johnson had a blind housekeeper. When the lady 
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poured tea for Dr. Johnson and his guests, she tested the ful- 
ness of the cups by the insertion of her finger in the liquid. 
The eighteenth century could drink this tea; the twentieth 
century can hardly stomach it even in anecdote. The differ- 
ence is a matter of attention. Dr. Johnson and his friends 
ignored the finger. We heed nothing else. Are we right? If to 
our scorn of the tea we add a scorn of the tea-drinkers, we are 
certainly wrong. The warmth, the stimulus, the flavor, of 
the tea were unim paired by the contact with the finger, and 
these are the relev ant points in tea; the finger, on which we 
obstinately fix our minds, is the irrelevance. Nobody can be 
rightly despised, n obody can be called guilty, for concentrat- 
ing his mind upon essentials. 

What troubles me in this peremptory condemnation is 
that the warmth, the stimulus, the flavor, of the defiled 
tea are as nothing in the eyes, or mouth, of taste. Taste 
does not weigh these things against the finger in the 
judicial balance; the moment her eye lights on that 
finger, she flings her balances out of the window. Her 
conduct is precisely like that of Petruchio in “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” who, having found matter for objec- 
tion in a particular dish, flings the plates right and left in 
contempt of the remaining viands. Taste is the insulted man 
who becomes on the instant stone-blind to the most obvious 
talents and virtues of the insulter. The object seen by taste 
in these movements of wrath is not the real object, but a con- 
trivance, a fabrication, a bogy. It is made by the method 
proper to malicious caricature, the exaggeration of one or two 
evil traits accompanied by the effacement ordefacement of all 
the lovable or pleasing qualities. Taste, having created this 
monster, endeavors to persuade itself and others that this is 
the creature which bad taste loves. Bad taste loves nothing of 
the kind. Bad taste would fly from the deformity, as the base 
mechanicals in ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” fled from 
the ass’s head in which the mockery of more delicate spirits 
had disguised the natural homeliness of their old comrade 
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Bottom. What it loves is a quite different object, an object 
created out of the same thing by a transfer of attention to its 
more genial and winning traits. 

At this point we face a pertinent question. What is the 
justification of taste? What is the gain that warrants men in 
the setting up of an authority which debars them from 40 
many joys? The case of Dickens’s mawkish pathos supplies us 
with an answer. What taste seeks in branding the Dickensian 
pathos as mawkish, is to establish a standard that will enable 
us, in the higher literature at least, to obtain a pathos from 
which this taint of mawkishness is purged away. Let us glance 
at one consequence of this process. 

The end is high, but the end is disciplinary; and discipline, 
when efficient, is usually illiberal, intolerant, cantanker. 
ous, and niggling. Every schoolmaster who wishes to control 
practice must be, or feign to be, a fanatic in order to obtain 
even that modest level of proficiency which temperate and 
balanced reason would approve. The only good teachers of 
English are the teachers in whom the insistence on correctness 
in language approaches a mania. Manners are certainly not 
puerilities, but nobody can impress decorums on a stubborn 
race without an emphasis on niceties which is puerile. Taste 
has the same difficulties. It never triumphs. It is always carry- 
ing on a battle with tastelessness in which the opponent is 
formidable and the victory unsure. Its ethics are the unscru- 
pulous ethics of war. It is in danger; it is in terror; its fear 
makes it unjust; and its injustice makes it libellous. In other 
words, it tells lies about the enemy. It!feels that it has nothing 
to fear from the child or the savage, and its attitude towards 
their experiments is liberal, catholic, and humane. But in the 
culture that adjoins and underlies its own, it divines a claim- 
ant for its place, and it turns with jealous truculence upon 
its rival. The highest mind is that in which taste is so secure 
that it can dare to perceive in the things which it once im- 
pugned and rejected parts of that world-wide and age-long 
movement towards beauty of which its own excellence is the 
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temporary crown. Let it so humanely and wisely deport itself 
that it may plead its mercy to yesterday when it stands at 
| the bar of to-morrow. 

| come back to the point from which I set out — the art in 
which I am capable of joy on many planes — with an in- 
creased faith in the righteousness of my pleasure. Fastidious- 
ness may well be a transitional state, a state of insecurity, in 
which special dykes and defenses are imperative to avert the 
threatened reflux of the barbaric flood. But I remember that 
“fastidiousness”” has affinities with “loathing,” and that 
even the far nobler word, “discrimination,” is haunted by a 
shadow of “crime.” To the humane and liberal eye the search 
for beauty everywhere is beautiful, and the kindness flowing 
out towards child and savage will not seal its founts to philis- 
tine or bourgeois. One may love an art to the point when its 
very levities and littlenesses shall become dear to us like the 
whims and follies of a beloved child. It is pleasant to live life 
simultaneously on many stages. The father of three boys will 
take the eight-year-old to the pantomime, the twelve-year- 
old to “‘Monte Cristo,” and the sixteen-year-old to “‘Secret 
Service,” with a sympathy that involves no peril to his 
loyalty to Sophocles or Ibsen. Would the pleasure be less 
valuable or palatable, if the occasions had been not three sons, 
but three moods? In an art which operates on many levels it 
isa pity that pleasure should frequent only one; in a world 
where the best is exceptional, he is poor who is confined to the 
best. The ethics of taste tend finally to an appreciativeness 
which shall be at the same time as high as the best and as 
broad as the good. 








TWO POEMS 
By GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
Are you Afraid? 


EST I claim you too surely, you elude me 
On highways of air, 

Always alert, determined 

To hide the trouble within you. .. . 


Leaning toward me, you look steadily away from me.. 


Are you afraid I shall hold you 
To reality? 


You never give me 

You! 

Are you afraid lest I retard your spirit? 
But I know you wild and haughty, 

And that iridescence of your thought 
Where colors meet and merge 

Like those of fugitive waters running away 
Under clear sun... . 


Lest I should confuse myself with you 
You hold me aloof... . 

Lest you should confuse yourself with me 
You isolate your heart. 

Your loneliness is a sea 

Almost untravelled, 

Yet sometimes I have surprised it 

With a sail... . 


When will you understand 
I love you mutable, 
Love you for cloudy moods, love you for strangeness? 
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Even while you forget me there beside you 
‘lam not unhappy... . 

) You never do the thing 

You would! 


You alone can find me with speech 
} Though you are silent. 
When you slip away into infinity, 
Do you come upon worlds we used to know 
That you had forgotten? 
; But I remember them — their vast horizons whirling. . . . 
And that is why you can never 
| Leave me alone. 


Detail for Music 


I have seen your glance poise and return 
And fold its wings to stay. 

I have seen a purple-gray dusk in your eyes 
Where I could rest. 


Sometimes your look is a shadowy wave... . 
I feel it break over my body, over my soul, 

I feel it overwhelm me at the sea’s edge, 

I am swept out to sea. 











AN OLD FRENCH TEACHER OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


By GRACE KING 


N memory we who have lived all our lives in New Or. 
leans can see her still — a delicate, slight figure, walk- 
ing carefully along, dressed in a skirt that was too short 
for the fashion of that day, with a long, loose, indescrib- 

able sacque or coat of gray that fell belowher knees; a square 
blue barége veil, the four corners weighted with large beads, 
over her bonnet; a package of books in one hand, an 
umbrella in the other — old Madame Girard, the teacher 
of French. She was one of those women who are called 
old, long before the proper time, by the ignorant or undis- 
criminating. Her small, gentle, resigned face, would have 
been described as ugly by the same observers who called 
her old. 

In the car, she would take the end seat, turning her face 
towards the driver (it was in the day of the old-fashioned 
mule car, with its two long rows of seats). Without raising 
her eyes to the other passengers she would leave the car, and 
quietly and unobtrusively enter the house of her scholar. 
There, after a greeting to the servant who opened the door, 
she would lay off her coat and remove the bonnet and barége 
veil that covered her white hair, combed back from her 
forehead and held smooth under a white crochet cap — her 
“‘résille,” as she called it. 

She would find the room prepared for her. At that time in 
New Orleans, the dining-room served as library and study; 
its great table would be laid for her with copy-books neatly 
piled, pencils and pens, and an inkstand, carefully placed on 
a tray. The little scholar would enter by the door opened by 
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her black nurse, whose head wound in a madras “tignon’’ 
would appear for a moment in the crack. 

After a polite courtesy and “Bonjour, Madame,” the 
child would take her seat, and the lesson would begin. Ah, 
the good memory of it! The timid recitation of what had 
been learned by heart, by means of much repetition aloud 
and beating of head in secluded corners. The abstruse para- 
graphs of grammar (Poitevin’s, of course); the page of 
history, ancient or modern, with chronology; a portion of 
mythology; the examination of the exercises in the pile of 
copy-books on the table — the “duties,” as the little Creole 
girls called them; the long columns of verbs, held straight 
within ruled lines on the foolscap page; the terribly difficult 
“analyse grammaticale,” whose intricacies, in spite of ab- 
breviations overlapped the lines of the copy-book. But they 
were nothing to the “analyse logique” in another copy- 
book; as incomprehensible as the creed, and accomplished 
only by an act of faith. Then came the note-book containing 
the ‘‘résumé”’ of yesterday’s history lesson, which was cor- 
rected with editorial gravity and severity. The summit was 
reached with the “dictée,” always a well-filled page from one 
of Madame’s own books, composed for the use of schools, 
and concocted of all possible grammatical pitfalls, in avoid- 
ing which her scholars forgot to pay attention to the beautiful 
moral maxims especially selected for their enlightenment. 

The method was as old-fashioned as the sacque and barége 
veil. It tolerated no avoidance of difficulties, grammatical or 
orthographical, no easing of discipline. It had been the 
method of Madame de Genlis, imposed upon the royal chil- 
dren of France, and followed by other French children after 
them, and by Madame Girard herself in her school-days in 
Paris. It was considered the only sure one then (as indeed it is 
now) to attain to a scholarly standard of perfect correctness in 
French. With gentle, quiet persistence Madame Girard led 
her scholars (as she had been led) to face and conquer the 
dangers ahead of them. No prizes,’no compliments, no ob- 
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sequiousness; but also neither impatience nor that terror of 
children — temper! 

The lesson ended, the “duties” duly marked B. (dien), 
T. B. (trés bien), M. (mal), she arose and left the house as 
unobtrusively as she had entered it; and went on her itin. 
erary of lessons; and the little girl, followed by her nurse, 
with the copy-books and books, went on with hers — music, 
English, drawing. 

This was, of course, during the last century: in that Ar. 
cadian period for the young Southern girl when it was the 
great care, indeed the chief concern, of her parents to k 
her in the state of innocence which she had brought with her 
from heaven; when her mind, like her face, was kept veiled 
to preserve its fairness; when hands were kept gloved, and 
feet tightly shod, that their shape and size might not be 
grossly increased on earth; when her education was filtered 
to her through minds that had themselves been educated 
from filtered sources; when even her religion was expunged 
for her; and when, in truth, young girls did arrive at woman- 
hood still wearing their trailing white robes of infancy, and 
believing that the marriage veil and the first communion 
veil were woven of the same tissue. Their bodies, neverthe- 
less, were not pampered. They had to rise before daybreak — 
winter and summer — dress by candle-light, get in a lesson 
from a visiting teacher, and after that two or three hours’ 
piano practice before breakfast, fortified with only a cup of 
milk sprinkled with coffee; and so on through more lessons, 
more piano practice, more “duties.” 

It was a pretty age and it produced pretty results, as we 
in New Orleans know from our grandmothers and great 
grandmothers, who went through life like the fragile ala- 
baster vases that we see in museums. Madame Girard her- 
self was of this age. 

Her family belonged to that most beautiful island of the 
Antilles, Sainte Lucie. Here her mother and father had lived 
in the aristocratic quarter of La Souffriére in the rich little 
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city of Castries, the capital of the island, and their contract 
of marriage bears witness to an ample provision for a future 
of luxurious ease, their income being derived from sugar and 
coffee plantations worked by slaves. But the wife, Madame 
Drivon de Perry, a spoiled beauty, fell into ill health and 
was forced to go to France for more expert medical care 
than could be found in Sainte Lucie. After a long and rough 
voyage on a sailing vessel, she arrived in Liverpool, and there 
was delayed by the birth of a child, a daughter, who a few 
days later on the sixteenth of January, 1814, was baptized 
in the Roman Catholic Chapel, receiving the name of Marie 
Louise Hiéronyme. Some months later, they went on to 
France, where they visited relatives for a short time before 
returning home. 

Several years afterward, the mother’s health again failing, 
she went once more to France for medical treatment, tak- 
ing her little daughter, then nine years. old, with her. This 
time they went direct to Paris, and the little girl was placed 
at a boarding-school, the Institut Afforty, situated in the 
very select district of St. Philippe du Roule. There she re- 
mained until her education was completed. Her course at 
the Institut finished, the young girl was allowed to -become 
one of the circle of friends that gathered of an evening at the 
house of the doctor where her mother was living, and where 
she met many of the brilliant men of letters of that day in 
Paris, and enjoyed the pleasantest social experiences of her 
long life. A passionate reader, she collected at this time a 
small library to add to the classical collection of prizes she 
had received at the Institut. 

Finally, perhaps for financial reasons, the mother de- 
termined to leave her pleasant life in Paris and return with 
her daughter to Sainte Lucie. So they journeyed to Castries, 
where for a while they enjoyed the happiness of reunion 
with their family. The little girl now developed into a young 
lady — rather short of stature but delicate of figure; with 
a face not pretty except in expression, which was contem- 
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plative, serene, and remarkable for its complete absorption 
in thought. Mother and daughter went into the gay society 
of the rich little city; and every winter, as was the custom of 
such families, they paid a long visit to Saint Pierre, Marti. 
nique, the wealthiest, gayest, most brilliant of all the cities 
of the Antilles; the one that most nearly resembled the great 
French ideal — Paris. 

From Castries the family went to their home on the plan- 
tation and were enjoying the charm of country life of which 
they so long had been deprived, when the keen-eyed Madame 
Drivon observed the budding of a sentiment between her 
attractive daughter and her relative, the handsome young 
manager of the plantation, M. Girard, and inflexibly and 
promptly nipped the romance. But even while she destroyed 
she began to make plans for a more brilliant and suitable 
union for the young lady: plans that in a few years’ time were 
brought to a conclusion. Marie was married in 1836 to Jean 
Marie Acquart, of Castries, the son of wealthy parents of 
good French family, described in the marriage contract as a 
planter and landed proprietor. The marriage settlements on 
both sides were handsome, the bride’s dower amounting to 
over fifty thousand dollars, the groom bringing into the com- 
munity double this amount, all derived from that sure 
source of wealth, as it was considered — sugar plantations 
worked by slaves. The marriage was celebrated with fitting 
ceremony and show, a token of which was preserved in 
the handsome dress of satin and the lace veil, whose fresh- 
ness, as we shall see, was retained for three-quarters of a 
century. 

The union, however, lasted only two years. M. Acquart 
died at the age of thirty. Three months later his child was 
born, Marie Jean Acquart. Presumably, the widow returned 
to her old life on the plantation with her mother. And there 
she was wooed and this time won by Girard. Under what 
cloud of circumstances she was moved to marry him whom 
her mother had rejected so decidedly, we do not know. This 
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second marriage was an episode to which she never alluded, 
and the name of her husband seldom or never passed her lips. 

Soon afterwards her father died. Her mother now took 
charge of the plantation, riding over it on horseback every 
morning, it is said, with a pistol in her hand. But the pros- 
perity of plantations on the island was waning, under the 
advancing shadow of a great dread which became reality in 
1848 — the abolition of slavery. Agricultural labor ceased at 
once; sugar and coffee plantations became valueless, and 
their owners were reduced abruptly from affluence to pov- 
erty. None of the islands of the Antilles suffered more than 
Sainte Lucie. The spirited Madame Drivon, however, was 
not one to submit even to the manifest will of destiny. 
Gathering together the débris of her once pretty fortune, 
she at once made her preparations to emigrate to Louisiana, 
where life was still carried on as she was accustomed to see- 
ing it in Sainte Lucie. Madame Girard, writing in her old age, 
when the bitterness of misfortune and the glamour of hero- 
ism were long dead, comments simply: “Ruined by the 
emancipation of our slaves in the British Antilles, we exiles 
disembarked in New Orleans, where the people still spoke 
with love the name of France.” 

Her mother, however, with her practical mind gave but 
little thought to sentiment. She had come to Louisiana with 
head and heart fixed on a financial future. She shrewdly in- 
vested her money in a plantation (some records say two 
plantations) on the Bayou Lafourche, in the Parish of Ascen- 
sion, known then as the richest sugar parish of Louisiana. 
The management she undertook herself, apparently dis- 
carding Girard as useless; and being a woman of intelligence 
and purpose, she succeeded in the cultivation of sugar, to the 
extent of leaving behind her the reputation of a famous 
money-maker. Thus she maintained her family on the plan- 
tation for several years. 

Girard, a disappointment to his wife, who soon found life 


with him impossible, ended the union by enlisting in the 
25 
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United States army and marching away with the Louisiana 
troops to the Mexican war, then at its height. He never 
returned, was never heard of afterwards. His name was al] 
he left to his widow, with two children to support — and a 
memory that she sought to forget. Whether from failure of 
crops or some other of the usual disasters of a sugar plantation 
in Louisiana, or (the supposition is possible) finding the life of 
two women alone on a plantation, without the protection of 
a white man in the family, too difficult, Madame Drivon 
again determined upon a change of base in her campaign 
against destiny. Disposing of her Lafourche plantation, she 
moved with her daughter and grandchildren to New Orleans, 
where with the means remaining to her she could hope to 
secure a comfortable living. 

She bought a small house in one of the insignificant streets 
in the French quarter. This she made handsome and elegant 
with her old furniture, which, like all emigrées from the rich 
Antilles, she had brought with her — her great mahogany 
four-posted bed, with bureau, armoire, table, and chairs. 
And also like such emigrées, she had with her still a few faith- 
ful negroes, who were willing to follow a pleasant mistress 
back into slavery. 

The little house was on a small side-street that bore the 
fine name of Kerlerec, away but not isolated from the fash- 
ionable quarter. It was one of the one-story cottages built 
directly on the side-walk, in a long row that filled the block, 
all shut in by heavy green batten doors and French windows 
fastened with long iron hooks; whose little wooden steps to 
the “‘banquette” in front were kept polished by daily scrub- 
bings with red brick or the rich, golden-hued, wild camomile 
flowers whose pungent fragrance pervaded these humble 
streets as the scent of roses and jasmine the streets of the 
rich. It was built in the stereotyped Creole fashion with 
two rooms front and two rooms back, a gallery along the 
rear, wide enough to give the space for a small dining-room 

— which looked out on a little square garden with red brick 
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walks and a centre parterre always filled with flowers. Across 
the garden were the servants’ quarters, the rooms of Char- 
lotte and Rosalie, so well known by all of Madame Girard’s 
scholars, and beyond these was another yard that stretched 
to the next street — Dauphine Street. 

New Orleans at that period could not but please refined 
and elegant exiles from Sainte Lucie. The city was filled with 
gay, animated, French-speaking throngs. Slaves were as 
numerous as they had been in the old home. The shop- 
windows on Royal and Chartres Streets had nothing to fear 
in comparison with the glittering streets of Saint Pierre. 
Fashions, luxuries, bonbons, liqueurs, books, pictures, and 
jewelry were displayed with the same sure confidence of 
purchasers here as there. Laughter and pleasantries were 
apparently the commonplaces of conversation. Piano music 
fowed through every window, the passer-by humming an 
accompaniment. 

What is called to-day the “‘ Vieux Carré” was then the city. 
It was compactly built with solid brick houses, whose iron- 
railed balconies with their garlands of filigree work extended 
over the banquette; whose courtyards with great gates, then 
as now wide open, showed the luxuriant tropical foliage of 
their secluded gardens — the lounging place of the gaily 
turbaned women and the well-dressed servant men of the 
establishment. Fresh meats, fresh vegetables and fruits, 
were cried every morning in the musical patois to which the 
island ears were accustomed. At night the theatres, the 
opera, and public balls kept the city awake and alive with 
their gaiety, while children fell asleep behind the batten 
windows to the pretty tinkle of the ice-cream cart that 
busily threaded its way in and out of every thoroughfare. 

It was at this period in the little house on Kerlerec Street 
that the first memory of Madame Girard and of her family 
among the people of New Orleans took its rise. That memory 
is dying out, but it still holds the picture of the old mother — 
Madame Drivon de Perry — then in her full vigorous middle 
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age; tall, erect, commanding, handsome; wearing on her 
head a bright-colored foulard handkerchief, as only a lady of 
Martinique knew how to wear it. She was gay, frank, and 
always charming in manner; dominating her little house as 
she had dominated her big plantation. She was not long in 
attracting around her a pleasant, congenial society. 

For the appearance of her daughter at this time we are 
indebted to an excellent crayon sketch. Her beautiful, sad 
face is as reserved as her house with its batten windows 
closed. With her meditative eyes, delicate mouth, and her 
hair flowing in loose, soft locks around a brow of serene in- 
tellectuality, she had the head of a Creole muse that one 
loves to contemplate; dreams of afterwards. 

The little house gave itself to an easy continuation of the 
old life in Sainte Lucie that was not so different after all from 
life in the Creole city, with its comforts of well-trained do- 
mestics and its generous allowance of table pleasures. The 
cramped quarters, after the large proportions of the planta- 
tion dwelling, proved an additional contribution to the ease 
of the family. Within a block lay the spacious and elegant 
Esplanade, where were the homes of the wealthiest and most 
refined citizens, the fashionable element of society — the 
society that Madame Drivon was born in, and for which, in 
truth, she lived wherever she dwelt. 

The daughter, as different in temperament from her 
mother as her good, serious old father had been, seldom 
traversed the distance that practically and metaphorically 
lay between little Kerlerec Street and the elegant Esplanade. 
Her world was bounded by her home and children. They 
were of an age now to be taught; Marie Acquart was in 
her first books, her little Auguste — her wonderful child, as 
he was always designated — not far behind. Seeing her at 
home with her children, her good physician, the typical old- 
fashioned Creole family physician, was led to the conclusion 
that teaching was her vocation: the teaching of little chil- 
dren, the most difficult kind of teaching and the most pre- 
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<jous. He suggested this to her — a family doctor is never 
considered indiscreet; and for the first time her mind opened 
to such a possibility. The good doctor had her first pupil in 
readiness for her. Doubtless (such was his_kind officiousness) 
he had promised to find a teacher for the spoiled child of 
some harassed patient; had prescribed her perhaps — this 
friend of the family! 

At any rate, the proposal he made was accepted by Mad- 
ame Girard; and her work, the work that filled her long 
life, began. This was when she was thirty-three years of age, 
and almost old, according to the ideas of that time. The 
little bonnet tied under the chin, the long sacque, and the 
short scant skirt, the conventionally suitable costume that 
she then adopted, she never changed or altered. The barége 
veil weighted at the corners was a sentimental concession to 
her complexion, still infantile in its freshness and softness. 
According to the custom of Sainte Lucie she kept it plenti- 
fully sprinkled with white rice powder, still further to pre- 
serve it. ‘A lady must never get sunburnt,” was the worldly 
credo of the beautiful Creoles of the Antilles, which spread 
through New Orleans, and was the beginning here among 
the ladies (so it is said) of their subsequent devotion to rice 
powder. : 

What was needed above all things at that time in New 
Orleans, as the doctor pointed out to Madame Girard, was 
good primary education for children: training that should 
precede that of the Ursuline Convent, which for a century 
had been teaching girls; and should also replace the priests’ 
schools where young boys were sent for their rudiments. To 
be sure, wealthy parents and those who could stand the 
strain of the long separation and the fear of the voyage, 
could send their children to France. But they were beginning 
to rebel against this costly sacrifice, and were demanding 
private teachers who could come to their little girls in 
their own homes and bring them the finished instruction of 
graduates of the best institutes of Paris, perfect French, a 
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Parisian accent, correct orthography, some insight into 
history and an acquaintance with the best literature, with 
the careful discipline and polished manners that a lady alone 
could impart — “‘a lady who was a lady,” as the doctor 
expressed it, and not a mere hireling dependent upon her 
wages. 

New Orleans was at that time at the pretty period of her 
history which we call the Creole régime, when her French 
parentage still held out against the new American influence 
— the contest for supremacy between the two having been 
settled or quieted for the time being by concessions that 
resulted in a division of society. The deau monde remained 
French; the business world American. In society French 
reigned and governed. Upon the theatres, opera, and balls and 
the brilliant little carnival, the French language, and French 
etiquette, with its immutable laws, were imposed with inflex- 
ible severity. Restaurants, hotels, shops followed naturally 
the lead of the fashionable world. Correct French pronuncia- 
tion and a delicate use of words were the hall-marks that dis- 
tinguished the belles and beaux. The law was administered 
by the aid of interpreters in the courts of justice, but Cupid 
spoke only French at his court, and the Muses knew no other 
tongue. 

When the word spread that a new French teacher, a lady 
of position and refinement, was to be had for private les- 
sons — a lady who had received her education in a select 
Paris institute, and had enjoyed the entrée to high literary 
society there — when this became known, Madame Girard’s 
time was practically, in trade parlance, sold out. And now 
having lived through the preliminaries, her life really began. 

The lessons for her own children over for the day, she 
went out upon her rounds to other children, and performed 
her new duties with the zeal of a novice at the altar. Her 
mother was in good health, active, admired. For six years 
the little house was at its best. Then her two children were 
taken ill at the same time with scarlet fever, and her little 
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boy died — the wonderful Auguste. Sorrow had come to her 
‘a its sharpest form. Yet the day after the funeral, she put 
on her bonnet, took her books, and went out to her lessons. 
She had worn mourning for others, but she wore none for 
Auguste. She spoke to no one of her bereavement, was the 
same as usual to her little scholars. 

And again the years began to roll by her. They brought to 
New Orleans the great epidemics that nearly destroyed the 
city — arriving summer after summer, the death-rate mount- 
ing higher and higher until it reached the climax on that 
black day in August, when for twenty-four hours, as it was 
computed, the city yielded a fresh victim every five minutes. 
But the house on Kerlerec Street came through the plague 
safe and sound. To the poor mother it had already lost its 
best. Immune to contagion as she was to sorrow, she gave 
her lessons steadily through it all, from five o’clock in the 
morning until ten at night, leaving her home in the early 
dawn, one of her slaves going in front with a lantern through 
the dark streets, where from every other house hung crape. 
She did not live among the rich and influential families in 
which she taught, but among her humble neighbors, whom 
she would help, not according to her means or her strength, 
but according to her sympathy. 

Such women are little given to personal records; but 
Madame Girard kept an account of what she made and what 
she spent month by month. A tiny note-book contains her 
personal expenditures, which to-day look as minute as the 
handwriting that records them. One follows them year after 
year, with amazed eyes: tuning the piano $1; shoes .60; pull- 
ing a tooth (by that old dentist of our grandmothers, Dr. 
Gardette), $1; making a dress, $1; trimming a straw hat, .25; 
Marie Acquart’s music lessons, $10 a month; “ Waverley,” 
a novel by Walter Scott, .65; a Plutarch, a Shakespeare, 
“Monastery Bells,” Kalkbrenner’s Method, opera tickets 
to“‘La Juive”; and so on. In 1859 we arrive at the indications 
of an approaching event — wedding shoes, $1.60; tarlatan 
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for wedding dress, $5.20; slippers, $1.75; making of wedding 
dress, $5.20; petticoat, “gros de Naples,” $2.50; illusion 
veil, $9.75; wedding sash, $3.00; Mlle. Armantine, fine under. 
clothing, $1; Henriette Gaumont (our good old Henriette), 
hair dressing, $1.50; a watch from F rance, $100; a prie diey 
ofebony, . . ._ the total for the year rising to, $1,492.10, 
The following year her daughter, Marie Acquart, married 
M. de Calogne. The new son-in-law was liked by Madame 
Girard. She presented to him a precious volume from her 
intimate library; on its flyleaf are these words, “‘To M. A. 
de Calogne, from une affectueuse Mére et Amie,” words that 
breathe hope and trust. Outward circumstances intervened 
to frustrate both. The Confederate war breaking out, M. de 
Calogne enlisted in the Southern army, and departed with 
his company for the distant battlefield. His wife and child 
were left to Madame Girard. She who never shirked a re- 
sponsibility, assumed this one bravely and bore it for four 
years. When what was left of the Confederate troops re- 
turned to their homes, defeated and ruined, her son-in-law, 
(and he was not singular in this) found that in the new condi- 
tions of life, his old position and business had disappeared, 
and he had to depend upon Madame Girard for support. 
The account book of lessons given shows a noble record 
of these years of work. “Effort and sacrifice are the ele- 
ments of all virtue,” from Kant, was one of the-quotations 
that Madame Girard was fond of writing upon the blank 
pages of her favorite books. It became the basis of her life. 
She had seen in advance the clouds of civil war gathering 
over the country; and when the storm broke, she foresaw 
the defeat and ruin of the South, and the sharp suffering that 
must ensue. For a moment a tremor of fear passed over her, 
and she thought of flight to Paris, where she doubted not 
she could still maintain a home, by,teaching. But she did not 
flee to Paris. When the moment came for it she would not 
abandon her daughter with an infant and with a husband 
fighting in the war. She gave up her project and turned, 
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without a word, back to her plough, grasped its handle, and 
continued its furrow. When New Orleans went wild in its 
frenzy of excitement, and when it fell before a conquering 
army, when it was sentinelled and patrolled by watchful 
enemies, and the streets were not considered safe for women, 
she, in her long sacque and little bonnet, kept up her round 
of lessons to house after house. Although they were distracted 
by grief and fear, she did not neglect the children. The les- 
sons went on, must go on, in spite of, nay because of, the black 
future that seemed to lie before them, for which education 
was the only remedy. 

Indeed, in this dire time she lived above the noisome va- 
pors of an earth at war. In an old and well-worn volume of 
Michelet’s “‘ Bible de l’Humanité,” she wrote on the title- 
page with her name the dark date of the South, 1865, and 
these words: ‘‘God has given us two wings to rise to Him! 
Love and Reason!” By marginal notes and underlining, we 
can follow the trail of her mind, winding its way through the 
book that became to her what Michelet himself wrote of 
Dumesnil’s ‘‘Immortalité”: ‘Much more than a book, a 
personal thing written pro remedio animae!” 

In 1875 her mother died, the handsome, gay, admired 
Madame Drivon de Perry, called in compliment “la Com- 
tesse.” The end came to her in her one hundred and second 
year, in consequence of an accidental fall in her house. The 
old French teacher, as people began to call her, was now left 
in the little home on Kerlerec Street alone with her two faith- 
ful black servants, Charlotte and Rosalie. 

By this time Madame Girard’s earliest scholars had passed 
her on as a teacher to their children, and these to still another 
generation. The city also had changed, had passed on, so to 
speak, to its future. The Creole régime was giving way to 
the American. The French language still held on precariously 
in the old families, and still dominated the politest society, 
but money, in the parlance of the day, spoke American; and 
the more enterprising Creoles began to signal their up-to- 
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dateness by defection from the tongue of their ancestors. 
They habitually used English at home and abroad, even to 
the extent, as we see to-day, of disguising their French 
names under a mispronunciation of them. 

The old French teacher, nevertheless, continued steadfast 
in her work; the pupils confided to her were brought up on the 
French of their grandparents; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that it was the children she taught at this time who have 
held New Orleans to its old French ideals, forming the type 
of the well-bred, aristocratic, accomplished Creole that we 
see to-day, speaking English fluently and correctly, and also 
writing and speaking faultless French. 

It is to this generation that we are indebted for the stories 
and traditions that keep the memory of Madame Girard 
alive. One morning, as they tell it, depending upon her in- 
stinct of time, she rose, without consulting her clock (which 
in fact had stopped). She called her servant, lighted her 
lamp, and dressed as usual, took her cup of coffee and left 
the house, one of her servants preceding her with a lantern. 
The street was very dark, but the mornings were always 
dark at that time of the year. She walked along confidently 
to her first lesson, stopped at one of the old houses with a 
heavy porte-cochére, and knocked. Curiously the doors were 
not open, nor any of the windows; none of the servants 
seemed to be up. She pounded on the knocker vigorously 
until, after a long while, steps were heard coming downthe 
corridor. The grating in the door was cautiously opened. 
““ My God! Is it you, Madame Girard? But it is not daylight 
yet! It is only four o’clock!”’ “‘ Well, as I am here I may just 
as well give my lesson!” she replied. The boy upstairs was 
waked up, dressed, and hurried down, and the lesson was 
given, with satisfaction to both sides. 

The father of one of her pupils, a wealthy merchant, was 
forced into bankruptcy in some financial crisis, and could no 
longer pay for his daughter’s lessons. Madame Girard, re- 
fusing to give her up before she had finished with her, taught 
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her for three years, with no recompense for the time that 
others would have been glad to pay for. 

Her little peculiarities are still affectionately remembered 
by her old scholars — how devoted she was to her three dogs; 
how in her home she would always wear white, how it was 
her mania to wear gloves at all times, never touching any- 
thing with her naked hands; and how she kept her face cov- 
ered with rice powder as thick as a mask. At the side of her 
place on the study table there always had to be a glass of 
Mississippi River water, thick and unfiltered. She would 
drink no other, and there must be a good spoonful of brown, 
unclarified Louisiana sugar in it. “‘It tastes like velvet,” she 
would say. 

When she came home worn out with her day’s teaching, 
her feet tired and aching, she would put them in a foot-tub 
of cold water under the table and keep them there while she 
ate her dinner. Cold water was her remedy for all ills. When 
she had an attack of smallpox, caught during an epidemic 
in which she exposed herself by nursing and visiting the 
sufferers, she used cold water freely, bathing in it and drink- 
ing it, notwithstanding the horrified and indignant protests 
of her doctor and all her friends. She recovered and without 
a trace of a scar. 

The remarkable vigor that distinguished her extreme old 
age she attributed to the constant and regular use of strong 
black coffee — “the very best tonic in the world” — she 
insisted. But it was coffee made in the Creole fashion, 
parched fresh every day, and ground as it was needed, and 
dripped by boiling water drop by drop. 

By degrees in the course of time, her more advanced 
scholars became grouped into classes, that met at her house 
on Mondays, an arrangement profitable to them and to her. 
To them she gave “cours” on French literature or history. 
As these became talked about and praised, society ladies 
(always alert for some new diversion) were inspired to engage 
her for “cours” to be given in their drawing-rooms to select 
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circles; and for a long time these formed, strange to say, the 
most recherché gatherings of the é/ite during the gay season, 

The most noted group was the one that met for years on 
Wednesday mornings in the salon of a distinguished leader 
of society — a French lady of beauty and intellectual tastes, 
gifted with the art of drawing charming people together 
and keeping them interested in one another. Who that 
formed one of that group can forget what was undoubtedly 
one of the most delightful of all the devices of New Orleans 
women to enjoy themselves, while improving their minds? 
Who can or would forget the scene presented by the hand- 
some parlors, with their soft rich curtains, their luxuriously 
upholstered chairs, their bronzes, pictures, and porcelains, 
green palms and corbeilles of fresh flowers; and in the midst 
of it all, on a low chair, a little, wrinkled old lady (she was 
truly old by this time), dressed in a small bonnet tied under 
her chin, and a long sacque, while all around, in graceful ease 
and careless elegance, sat the belles of Creole society, radi- 
ant in their good looks and Parisian toilettes, listening to 
the old lady telling them in language as plain and simple as 
her costume about the great periods of French history 
and literature? Could anyone relate the story of the three 
“‘Marguerites,” as she related it — Marguerite de Valois, 
Marguerite d’Anjou, and Marguerite de Provence, “la Mar- 
guerite des Marguerites”’? 

She had naturally a great admiration for Voltaire, but the 
name (also naturally) was accursed in the orthodox circle, 
and she had been requested never to mention him. But in 
a lecture on the Siécle Louis XIV, when she came to the 
inevitable name, she would say: “‘ My friends, a great writer 
and philosopher of France, whose name I am forbidden to 
mention, one of the greatest men ever produced in the world, 
eT 4% 

From this “cours” and its brilliant circle, she would hasten 
across the street to the Hall of the Union Frangaise, where 
a free school for poor French children had been opened, and 
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there give a long lesson, for which she refused payment. 
“What, accept money,” she exclaimed, “for teaching poor 
French children!” 

Jean Reynaud and Dumesnil, the spiritual guides of her 
youth, had been followed in her affections by Ernest Renan, 
who now had his place at her bedside table. She read Renan, 
writes an old scholar, with religious fervor: “I remember a 
Good Friday with her, when all the ladies present were 
Catholics. After a moment’s meditation she said: ‘Ladies I 
am going to read you of the death of Christ. Take it as it is 
written in all its grandeur.’ It was sublime and — it was 
Renan!” 

Her daughter died; but her grandchildren were being 
married and great grandchildren born. The little expense 
book shows larger and larger totals; the large account book 
on the contrary, a diminution at the end of the month. The 
mistake of an agent caused the loss of all her savings. But 
the heroic in history was what she admired, and she did not 
finch from the demands upon her. A greater effort was 
needed; that was all; and she made it. Furthermore she 
found time to write a series of articles for the old French 
paper /’Abeille, and a child’s history of Louisiana. But the 
effect of incessant toil could not be conjured away with high 
reading and noble thinking. Her out-door life came to an end, 
though she could still work at home, see friends, and give 
lessons. 

Finally the day came when she could not rise from her 
bed; when it was seen that life itself was leaving her. Her 
friends, old scholars who had been with her, some of them 
from childhood, sat in an adjoining room waiting. From time 
to time, a physician, distinguished in the profession, would 
bend over her with some kind of potion — she hated medi- 
cine and would try to refuse it, but the physician, whom she 
had taught through his youth, would shake his head and 
smile, as he forced her to swallow his prescription, “Now I 
am getting even with you for all those pensums you used to 
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inflict upon me!” The ladies, also former pupils, waited in 
the old study. Through the open side-door they could see 
Madame Girard in her bedroom. Through the other door 
they could look out over the broad back gallery into the 
little square garden with red brick walks and a centre par. 
terre filled with flowers. Across the garden they could see 
Charlotte and Rosalie. 

A young girl came to her, bent over her; she asked her to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer to her; and she repeated with her: 
“Notre Pére, qui es aux cieux; ton nom soit sanctifiée” — 
and that was the end! 

Charlotte and Rosalie brought out the package kept in 
readiness on a shelf in the armoire. The linen wrapping was 
yellow with age. The faithful old black hands, unpinning it, 
laid on the bed a white satin brocade dress and a veil of old 
silk lace: the wedding dress and veil worn seventy-five years 
before by the young bride in Sainte Lucie. For the second 
time she was dressed in it; and the beautiful folds of satin 
fell gracefully over the shrunken form, as did the white veil 
over the little, thin, wrinkled face, with the scant white hair, 
and over her beautiful hands, for once seen without gloves. 

She was ninety-nine years of age. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
THE LIFE AND ART OF CHEKHOV 


REMINISCENCES OF ANTON CHEKHOV, dy Maxim Gorky, ALEXAN- 
per Kuprin, and I. A. Bunin, translated by S. S. KoTeviansky 
and Leonarp Woot tr, B. W. Huebsch. 

Tuemes, THOUGHTS, NoTES AND FRAGMENTs, ANTON CHEKHOV’s 
Diary, B. W. Huebsch. 

Letters oF ANTON CHEKHOV, franslated by Constance GARNETT, 
Macmillan Co. 

Tue TALES oF CHEKHOV, franslated by Constance GarneETT, 0 vols., 


Macmillan Co. 


Wits the exception of that high-bred and high-minded gentleman, 
Turgenev, there is no one among all the Russian writers so per- 
sonally charming as Chekhov, whose grandfather was a serf, and 
whose father began life in slavery. Natural sweetness of disposi- 
tion, intense love of the arts, and a university education made 
Chekhov a citizen of the world; showing that heredity is not a 
necessary factor in true aristocracy. In tact, consideration for 
others, innate dignity, patient gentleness, and genuine refinement 
there is nothing to choose between the nobleman Turgenev and 
the man who came up from slavery, Doctor Chekhov. 

One who should read only the stories by Chekhov and his frag- 
mentary notes would have little conception of the extraordinary 
charm of the man. The tales are for the most part either melan- 
choly or tragic; the notes he wrote in his diary as the basis for 
plays and fictions are depressingly misanthropic; but his letters 
and his conversation (as reported by his three friends) are win- 
some, vivacious, full of gaiety and exuberance of spirits, and 
shining with playful and affectionate humor. Whether one is or 
is not familiar with the original literary genius of Chekhov, as 
displayed in his dramas and tales, one will enjoy these letters; 
they reveal intimately one of the most striking personalities of 
modern times. After reading the letters, one will be irresistibly 
impelled to read the reminiscences of Chekhov by three famous 
contemporaries, Gorki, Kuprin, and Bunin. Their recollections 
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of him verify the portrait he unconsciously drew of himself in his 
letters, showing his geniality, vivacity, and love of fun. 

The contrast between Chekhov the man and Chekhov the artist 
is not perhaps so difficult to understand as one might first believe. 
His devotion to his family and friends, and his love of congenial 
company brought out in correspondence and in conversation 
his sparkling gaiety and his intense zest for life; when he was with 
others, he was demonstrative and expansive, like a blind man who 
rejoices to have his long hours of black loneliness enlivened by the 
presence of acquaintances. When Chekhov wrote his diaries, his 
later stories, and his plays, he was alone; they were the fruit of 
his solitary meditation. Emerson accounted for the absence of 
jokes in his journals by saying, “Every man is grave alone.” 
However this may be, and I know it is not universally true, for 
there is one exception, Chekhov’s mood in solitude was certainly 
not hilarious. The condition of Russia could not possibly be re- 
garded by any thoughtful Russian with cheerfulness; Chekhov's 
early religious faith had completely left him; as a physician he saw 
constant sickness and suffering with amazing stupidity in the treat- 
ment thereof, and he himself was slowly dying of tuberculosis. 

It should be remembered also that the literary tradition in 
Russian fiction is the opposite of what it is in America; the tradi- 
tion is gloom. Chekhov had begun his career by letting his natural 
powers as a humorist have full sway, and his earliest reputation 
was as a comic writer. But he was gravely warned by older men 
not to betray his art and cheapen his talents; and with the passing 
of first youth, he followed the national manner, though needless 
to say in his own original way. It should also be said that many 
Russian critics do not regard his tales and plays as gloomy; they 
insist that they display a spirit of cheerfulness, even of hope; but 
it should be remembered that what seems tragic or depressing to 
an American may and probably will impress a Russian quite 
differently. Abnormality here is often normalcy there. (Compare 
the temperament of American college students with that of Rus- 
sian.) Remember that Gorki insisted that life in Russia was so 
gray in its sad monotony that people often welcomed a fire de- 
stroying their houses, because it was an interruption, something 
different. 

Pessimism and misanthropy are not inconsistent with hearty 
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personal friendships. No one has ever been a more complete pessi- 
mist or misanthrope than Swift; and no one was ever better com- 
pany, more sprightly and charming in conversation, or a more 
devoted and loyal friend. He said himself that the longer he lived 
the more he hated and despised that animal called man, but that 
he loved Tom, Dick, and Harry. Such an attitude isnot uncommon; 
and there is no doubt that Swift’s scorn of humanity came from 
the loftiness of his ideal. Men ought to be wise and upright; and 
he saw everywhere folly and selfishness. 

So Chekhov in letters and conversation was a gay comrade; 
but his notes on human nature are the opposite of flattering. 

Tuberculosis attacked him early in life, and he knew he was 
doomed. Like Keats, he had the misfortune of seeing his brother 
(Nikolai) die of the same disease; and no one can exaggerate the 
resulting depression. But he was an active physician and at the 
same time a literary creative artist. Like many doctors, he took 
no care of his own health, being too busy to heal himself. He was 
a first-class citizen, working faithfully in matters of sanitation for 
the improvement of public health, doing everything possible to 
further common-school education; and it was his keen interest in 
prison reform that led him to take an unspeakably difficult journey 
to the Far East, to visit the remote Siberian prisons. Despite his 
enjoyment of the long journey, and his excitement over its pur- 
pose, it undoubtedly shortened his life. But the letters he wrote 
in transitu are the most interesting that Mrs. Garnett has chosen. 
He had to drive about three thousand miles on detestable roads 
and suffered such hardships from exposure, miserable food, and 
insufficient sleep that it is amazing he was able to reach his goal. 
Love of beauty kept him alive; his letters about the scenery and 
the incidents of the journey show a passion for beauty and a gusto 
in living that are equalled only by his heroism and unselfishness. 

On the way home, travelling by steamer through the Indian 
Ocean, he wrote: 


_ God’s world is a good place. The one thing not good in it is we. How 
little justice and humility there is in us. How little we understand true 
patriotism! A drunken, broken-down debauchee of a husband loves his 
wife and children, but of what use is that love? We, so we are told in our 
own newspapers, love our great motherland, but how does that love 
express itself? Instead of knowledge — insolence and immeasurable con- 
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ceit; instead of work — sloth and swinishness; there is no justice, the 
conception of honor does not go beyond “the honor of the uniform” — 
the uniform which is so commonly seen adorning the prisoner’s dock in 
our courts. Work is what is wanted, and the rest can go to the devil. 
First of all we must be just, and all the rest will be added unto us, 


The word intelligentsia has been somewhat depreciated in 
foreign exchange, but it was to the intelligentsia — in the best 
sense of the term — that Chekhov belonged. He lived the life of 
reason; he was humane; he hated stupidity, laziness, ignorance, 
and brutality as only a truly sensible man can hate such things, 
Chekhov was as civilized, as modern, as Pericles, or Montaigne, 
or Goethe, or Benjamin Franklin, all four of whom are in advance 
of the average citizen of 1921. 

Outside of the drama, Chekhov in literature is as completely 
identified with the short story as was O. Henry; and just as the 
famous American planned to write a long novel which should 
reveal modern life, so Chekhov had begun a work with similar 
purpose, the uncompleted manuscript of which has not been found. 
But in a letter he summed up his attitude: 


I am not a Liberal, not a Conservative. . . . I should have liked to 
have been a free artist and nothing more. . . . I regret that God has 
not given me the strength to be one. I hate lying and violence in all 
their forms — the most absolute freedom, freedom from force and fraud 
in whatever form the two latter may be expressed, that is the programme 
I would hold to if I were a great artist. 


In the volume of reminiscences by his three friends, the contri- 
bution by Gorki is the most interesting. This might have been 
expected, for Gorki excels both Kuprin and Bunin in the ability 
to put a definite picture on the page, and bring the dead back to 
life, as he did in his reminiscences of Tolstoi. It is interesting, by 
the way, to observe the reverence that Gorki, the atheist, and 
Chekhov, the ex-orthodox, both had for Tolstoi. They completely 
dissented from his philosophy and from his teaching, but in lit- 
erary art they regarded him as so far aloft as to be unapproach- 
able, and as a man they could not help loving him. He was patient 
with their dissent, and loved to talk with them about life and 
art. He came to see Chekhov when the latter was sick in bed, and 
one of the simple entries in Chekhov’s diary brings both men back 
to actuality — “Talked with Tolstoi over the telephone.” 
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In view of a present problem in America — the underpaid 


school-teacher — Chekhov’s remarks, as reported by Gorki, are 
interesting: 

We ought in Russia to give the pemerate pa good conditions, 
and it ought to be done as quickly as possible. We ought to realize that 
without a wide education of the people, Russia will collapse, like a house 
built of badly baked bricks. A teacher must be an artist, in love with his 
calling; but with us he is a journeyman, ill educated, who goes to the 
village to teach children as though he were going into exile. He is starved, 
crushed, terrorized by the fear of losing his daily bread. But he ought to 
be the first man in the village; the peasants ought to recognize him as 
a power, worthy of attention and respect. . . . It is ridiculous to pay in 
farthings the man who has to educate the people. It is intolerable shat he 
should walk in rags, shiver with cold in damp and draughty schools, 
catch cold, and about the age of thirty get laryngitis, rheumatism, or 
tuberculosis. We ought to be ashamed of it. . . . If he invites his col- 
leagues to visit him, then he becomes politically suspect — a stupid word, 
with which crafty men frighten fools. All this is disgusting, it is the mock- 
ery of a man who is doing a great and important work. Do you know 
whenever I see a teacher, I feel ashamed for him, for his timidity, and 
because he is badly dressed; . . . it seems to me that for the teacher’s 
wretchedness I am myself to blame — I mean it. 


Then, like an Anglo-Saxon, and quite unlike a Russian, he 
smiled apologetically at his own heat, and said to Gorki, “You 


see, I have fired off at you a complete leading article from a radical 
paper. Come, I’ll give you tea to reward your patience.” 

The smile came from his natural modesty, common sense, and 
also from his incurable skepticism; he knew things ought to be 
better, was willing to work to help make them so, but in his heart 
he knew there would be no improvement. “This Russia of ours is 
such an absurd, clumsy country.” 

Chekhov disliked the florid conversations on metaphysics and 
international politics so common among half-educated Russians; 
and Gorki said that among the innumerable bores who called on 
him, and with whom he was so patient, many would often in a 
short time drop their affected speech, and learn from Chekhov’s 
simple and sincere manner to be more simple and sincere them- 
selves. Without a word of rebuke or irony, even Jes précieuses ridi- 
cules — lose their affectations in his presence, and begin to talk 
naturally. 


Gorki says that Chekhov’s stories, in their observations of men 
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and women, seem to say, “ You live badly, my friends; it is shame. 
ful to live like that.” 

Kuprin speaks of Chekhov’s gentleness; his love of working in 
a garden, and making things grow; his kindness to children; his 
affection for dogs and horses, and how he would employ his medi- 
cal skill on a hurt dog with the same care that he used in a hospital, 
He also prints in full Chekhov’s letter when he resigned from the 
Academy, because the election of Gorki was cancelled on political 
grounds. 

Bunin quotes a characteristic remark by Chekhov: “When 
one has written a story, I believe that one ought to strike out the 
beginning and the end. That is where we novelists are most in- 
clined to lie.” Both Kuprin and Bunin report him as telling all 
young writers never to read their manuscripts to anyone else, or 
ever to allow any person to see their manuscripts. It was better 
to write unaided by advice or suggestion; then publish the work, 
and take the penalty for mistakes. In that way one learns and one 
remains original and independent and self-reliant. He followed 
his own advice. 

In keeping a diary and note-books, Chekhov’s custom was the 
same as that followed and advocated by Arnold Bennett; write 
down instantly every stray thought, for later you may be able to 
turn it into a story. It must be confessed, however, that the 
majority of the scattered notes here printed are not particularly 
valuable; they do not compare in interest or significance with the 
note-books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It was not a friendly act to 
print them all. Yet the distance between these rough jottings and 
the finished tales by Chekhov is so great that perhaps one admires 
his art all the more. 

The driving idea through all these scribblings is the hatred of 
banality. There is a note in them which shows that Main Street 
is not unknown outside of Minnesota. 

In the ten volumes of Chekhov’s tales, translated by the admir- 
able Mrs. Garnett, there are one hundred and twenty-four short 
stories, varying in length and in importance, but enough in quan- 
tity and quality to convince readers of thewriter’s genius. The most 
striking thing to an American is their complete difference in aim, 
plot, and style from those contributed to our popular magazines. 
This difference may roughly be summed up in a sentence: the 
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American invents situations, the Russian creates character. I 
do not mean this as a sneer at our own work and tastes, but sim- 
ply as a definition. It is safe to say that the ordinary American 
reader on a train could not endure these tales of Chekhov; but he 
ought to make the attempt, if only to learn to enter a new field of 
art, to try something else. The chief requisite for a successful short 
story in America is that it be “snappy,” “sure-fire”; things must 
begin to happen quickly, or the reader will turn to the next 
author. Many of our expert producers of these thrillers are fillers of 
prescriptions; they know exactly what is needed, and give it in 
generous doses. Some of them are absolutely dependable. They 
never disappoint you. 

Chekhov would seem unendurably tame in comparison. Haw- 
thorne said of his own short stories that if opened in the sunshine 
they looked like a volume of blank pages; this would be true of 
Chekhov’s tales. Red-blooded heroes are not there, and the story 
often moves like a snail. The object of the author is primarily to 
reveal character; to tell the truth about both character and en- 
vironment. The American snappy story often builds up an ex- 
tremely clever and mysterious situation, and suddenly solves it, 
so that at the conclusion the reader smiles happily, and knows 
that he has been amused, just as he knows that the marshmallow 
tasted good — then he forgets all about it. But after finishing 
even a slight story by Chekhov, the reader is in a muse; the real 
story begins in the reader’s mind; it is a challenge, provocative to 
thought. 

Chekhov’s work is as completely outside of himself, as com- 
pletely objective, as the work of Flaubert; yet there can be little 
doubt that this humane and highly civilized physician intended 
that his pictures of ignorance and stupidity should convict men of 
sin, though he never would have put it that way. 

It is significant, as showing the difference in taste between the 
Russian and American public, that Chekhov’s tales, even in his 
lifetime, were just as furiously popular there as our characteristic 
magazine stories are here. He had the habit of publishing them as 
a supplement to a weekly periodical, the circulation of which 
immediately rose to 200,000 a year. 

The most subtle criticism of Chekhov I have seen is by George 
Calderon, in his introduction to “Two Plays”: “Each generation 
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believes that it stands on the boundary line between an old bad 
epoch and a good new one. And still the world grows no better: 
rather worse; hungrier, less various, less beautiful. That is true: 
but there is consolation in the assurance that whatever become 
of this husk of a planet, the inner meaning of it, hope itself, God. 
man’s ideal, continually progresses and develops. If that is not 
what Chekhov meant, it seems at any rate the best interpretation 
of what he wrote.” 

Such is what George Calderon thought of the world in 1911, 
What he thinks of it now I do not know; he was killed in the war, 


WILLIAM Lyon Pue ps. 
Yale University. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE FAR EASTERN MATTER 


Tue Britisy 1n CHINA AND Far Eastern Traps, dy C. A. Minnie. 
TON Situ, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Across Moncoutan Puatns, dy Roy CHAPMAN Anprews, D. Appi. 
ton & Co. 

Cuina, CAPTIVE OR FREE? Jy GitBERT Reipv, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

CHINA, JAPAN AND Korea, dy J. O. P. Buanp, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Sea Power IN THE Paciric, dy Hector C. Bywater, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

America’s STAKE IN THE Far East, dy Cuarves Harvey Fans, 4- 
sociation Press. 

Japanese Impressions, dy Paut-Louis Coucnoup, YFobn Lane Co. 

JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA Pros_eM, Sy T. IyENAGA and KeENoskt 
Sato, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Wuat SHatt I Tuink or Japan? 4y Georce Gieason, Macmillan. 

Wuat Japan Wants, dy Yoshi S. Kuno, 7. 2. Crowell. 


An array of books like these on one of the controversial issues of 
to-day means that there is a determination on the part of a good 
many authors to set forth facts as well as a feeling among the 
publishers that a good many readers want to read them. American 
sentiment about Japan has become rather panicky since the war. 
Must we believe that she is either able or willing to sweep us out 
of Asia and the Pacific and flood our territory with her surplus 
population? Questions of this sort, if honestly put, cannot be safely 
ignored; there are too many trouble-makers at home and abroad 
who purpose a pestilential propaganda if they are not answered. 
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| bad Three of the volumes before us present certain aspects of China’s 
tter, J position that may offer suggestions towards an understanding of 
true: IE the matter. Mr. Middleton Smith, a professor of engineering in 
omes Ie the University of Hongkong, represents the British merchant and 
God, I manufacturer. He is not ashamed of his race, which has “demon- 
not Me strated beyond cavil of what things they are capable in the Far 
ition WE East, by the astounding success in South China of their little out- 

post of Empire called Hongkong — itself a practical example of 
git. je what can be accomplished with British administration, enter- 
war, Ie prise, and knowledge, when it is used in co-operation with the 
. industry and ability of Chinese.” Upon discovering that every- 
‘ where in his book he generously accepts the Yankee as a partner 
in that ““Anglo-Saxon”’ triumph of initiative and high purpose 
which fills him with pride, it is discourteous, perhaps, to intimate 
that all the world does not regard the record of the British in China 
' with the same perfervid enthusiasm. “One great disappointment in 
DLE- China,” he confesses, ““has been the attitude of many of the people 
. towards the British Empire. For they are often indifferent when 
ve they have reason to be grateful.” So were the ancient Egyptians 
towards the Greeks who founded Alexandria — as indeed the 
Seats, modern Egyptians are towards the English who built the Assuan 
fin Dam. Mr. Smith is not one of the kind that ever quite under- 
stands why beneficiaries incline to the surly vice of ingratitude, 
At. but he is not without appreciation for the educated youth of China, 
' “who are not chauvinistic while they are patriotic.” On the whole, 
on his account of British operations in China, though naively com- 
placent, shows a sympathetic regard for the rights of the people 

N whom it is the Englishman’s duty to exploit. 
Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews’s chapters on the Mongolian Plains, 
5 of while less concerned with men than with the wild animals of China, 
ood contribute a note of value to our subject in describing the steppe 
the out of which Jenghiz gathered the most effective armies the world 
can has ever known. The human stuff remaining there has deteriorated, 
var. he thinks, chiefly because of the religion that has paralyzed their 
out initiative, but a tract of some million square miles is still available 
dlus for exploitation — much of it for cultivation — and here may be 
fely found the answer to the problem of an over-populated Asia; there 
oad is land here for a good many million Asiatics before they are 

red. crowded off the continent. 
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Dr. Gilbert Reid’s “China, Captive or Free?” plunges at onc 
into the vexed subject of China’s entanglements. One aspect of 
Mongolia reveals a prospect that is a little startling. These steppe; 
breed a crude race that has already been employed for the pur. 
poses of Bolshevist tyranny in Russia; the Chinese in their de. 
spair may join hands with Russia and use it to help in casting 
off European rule. It is not impossible, for we know little of the 
thoughts which are surging in the breasts of Chinese outside of 
Peking, and, as John Spargo has warned us, “Bolshevism is 
culiarly adapted to the Orient, both as regards its philosophy and its 
methods.” This, however, is incidental to Dr. Reid’s arraignment 
of foreign intrigues in China. Some of the matter of his book js 
controversial in the extreme, and we need not enter here upon 
review of statements that are bound to provoke recriminations in 
the club parlors of every treaty port. It is good for us at home to 
know that China was urged and practically compelled to enter the 
war by the Allies, who left her in the lurch at the end of the ordeal, 
and that the German réle in the Far East was only matching up 
with the performances of other Europeans there. The Allies, he 
asserts with feeling, were more keen on destroying the Prussian 
species of militarism than the genus militarism itself. In the same 
spirit he affirms that Japan, though greatly to blame for what she 
did in 1915, arouses antipathy in England and America not s0 
much for the injury to China as from solicitude for their own inter- 
ests. The point is a proper rejoinder to the Japanophobes of the 
day. But the test of Japan’ s rectitude seems to lie in her evident 
propensities. If she “can only be wise, act decently, preserve 
moderation and become altruistic, considerate and helpful,” we 
are told, “she and China can come together in bonds of spiritual 
alliance to their mutual advantage.” It is a large if —a very 
large if. 

Mr. J. O. P. Bland’s “China, Japan and Korea,” rather the 
most important political discussion of the passing year on the 
subject, is less resentful of Japan than some of his previous es 
says. Contrary to Dr. Reid’s view, he is satisfied that “public 
opinion, so far as it exists in China, would undoubtedly have 
brought about the declaration of war at the same time, and for the 
same reasons, that the U. S. threw in her lot with the Allies.” As 
an authority on facts, Dr. Reid is unquestionably superior in 
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things Chinese to Mr. Bland; but who is to decide in questions of 
opinion? Not that the reader cares much, but their disagreement 
should warn those who are curious about Asia to receive the asser- 
tions of every publicist with proper caution. Mr. Bland’s associa- 
tion with foreign commercial and political representatives in the 
Fast leads him to discount the “emotional and undisciplined ac- 
tivities” of the student movement in China, and with them the 
efforts of missionaries to stimulate moral regeneration by educat- 
ing the young in Christian ideals. It is a stupendous task and thus 
far has been rewarded by many palpable failures, but if China is 
to be regenerated, is success more likely to be attained by parading 
the ethics of those foreigners who declare that they are not in 
China for health purposes? After all the current literature on one 
of the burning questions of the day, one is distinctly stirred by his 
statement that “incidentally it may be observed that the Shan- 
tung agitation has not been in any true sense a national or even 
a provincial movement”; it is just a sordid struggle between the 


“ins” and the “outs” to keep or seize control of the central gov- 


ernment. The moral, apparently, is for the friendly powers to 
insist upon measures to secure financial control of China. The 
experiment was tried forty years ago in Egypt. Some there are 
who would say that it is not yet wholly successful from the stand- 
point of the Egyptians. 

An English student of naval science, Mr. H. C. Bywater, has 
compiled in “Sea Power in the Pacific” a tract that recalls the 
sensational activities of Homer Lea in the same field a dozen 
years ago. It is not quite fair to put him in the Homer Lea class; 
his study of the strength of the Pacific powers and the strategic 
problems involved is more orderly and more trustworthy than that 
rophecy of disaster entitled “The Valor of Ignorance,” but the 
usefulness of the two books is about the same. Their value lies in 
he discouragement offered by actual facts to those who propose 
applying the drastic remedy of war to grievances between America 
and Japan. The size of the Pacific Ocean alone prohibits success 
0 the aggressor in any attempt to fight across that fearful ex- 
panse. It was not a counsel of despair but a sensible recognition 
bf such plain truths as are presented in Mr. Bywater’s book that 

ade the Conference on the Reduction of Armaments willing to 
accept Mr. Hughes’s programme last November. As the author 
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is an unbiassed authority upon this part of our subject, one jis re. 
lieved to note that he believes that “Japan has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from an aggressive policy” on the Great 
Ocean. 

Mr. Fahs’s “‘ America’s Stake in the Far East”’ ts a sort of pem. 
mican made up of opinions excerpted from a hundred or more 
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graduates of the University of Chicago, 1s an atrempeaumanesye 
and interpret the factors in a conflict of races and cultures whichis 
international rather than local. The authors very properly under- 
take a discussion of Japanese traits. It is a scrutiny unflinching in 
its candor and resulting in some remarkable conclusions. Theit 
countrymen as a whole are frankly set down as “not a great 
people, but a little people who are great in little things and little 
in great things.” They attribute the emotional temperament of 
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the race to its Malay-Polynesian origin influenced by topographi- 
cal conditions. Intellectually the Japanese are not creative 
but skeptical and circumscribed. Yet the question of Japan in 
America is answered not by data on the Japanese disposition at 
home but as revealed by those who have been born and reared in 
different countries. None of the characteristics of the race appears 
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Must we revise our estimates and class Japan’s work here along 
with that of the British in India? 

Professor Kuno of the University of California attempts in 
“What Japan Wants” to acquaint Occidental readers with the 
state of Japanese opinion regarding the issues of the day. His 
frankness is almost disarming in the case of some of his confes- 
sions — for example, the avowed duplicity of Japanese diplomacy 
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is an unbiassed authority upon this part of our subject, one is re. 
lieved to note that he believes that ‘ ‘Japan has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from an aggressive policy” on the Great 
Ocean. 

Mr. Fahs’s ‘‘ America’s Stake in the Far East”’ is a sort of pem- 
mican made up of opinions excerpted from a hundred or more 
writers on the shifting aspects of the Eastern situation. An ad. 
mirable compilation under fourteen leading questions, touching 
mainly upon American interests in the problem, it suggests at a 
glance the amazing diversity of judgments to be encountered in 
any honest attempt to reach a fair conclusion. 

There is no such prepared material to be discovered in the four 
essays of M. Couchoud’s “Japanese Impressions,” translated 
with rare discretion by Frances Rumsey. His is a volume in which 
the mind may rest while the world reels amid its doubts and cares, 
His penetration, characteristic of the great critics of his race, dis. 
cerns aspects of Japanese life and character that seem to have 
escaped the attention of previous visitors. To read him helps us to 
realize that it is the race rather than the individual mind which 
produces Japanese art, that while in Europe reason, being applied 
to the realm of knowledge, “‘has both invented and perfected the 
sciences,” in Asia it is dedicated “to the perfection of justice and 
happiness.” These are things to think about as the two halves of 
humanity confront each other; anxiety lessens if the East longs 
only for justice and its share of happiness. 

The problem of this great encounter presents phases of pro- 
founder importance than those involved in the anti-Japanese feel- 
ing in our Coast States, but for the moment the animus of this 
particular contention overshadows every other aspect of the tran- 
sition to a future when Europe can no longer claim to be “the 
world.” “Japan and the California Problem,” by two Japanese 
graduates of the University of Chicago, is an attempt to analyze 
and interpret the factors in a conflict of races and cultures which 's 
international rather than local. The authors very properly under- 
take a discussion of Japanese traits. It is a scrutiny unflinching in 
its candor and resulting in some remarkable conclusions. Their 
countrymen as a whole are frankly set down as “not a great 
people, but a little people who are great in little things and Titel 
in great things.” They attribute the emotional temperament of 
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the race to its Malay-Polynesian origin influenced by topographi- 
cal conditions. Intellectually the Japanese are not creative 
but skeptical and circumscribed. Yet the question of Japan in 
America is answered not by data on the Japanese disposition at 
home but as revealed by those who have been born and reared in 
diferent countries. None of the characteristics of the race appears 
to be so deeply fixed as to survive the physical environment and 
social system found on this continent. Assimilation, therefore, 
is not necessarily to be sought through intermarriage — which 
the authors deprecate — but by awaiting the maturity of the 
gt born here which will repudiate its ancestral peculiari- 

The underlying cause of the difficulty, they conclude, is a 
alles or maladjustment of interests. Finally, the congestion of 
Japanese at present in California may readily be remedied by a 
concerted plan to distribute its seventy thousand Japanese in 
small groups over other States of the Union. Here is a well-rea- 
soned analysis of the problem and a constructive proposal for 
settlement. 

A well-known American Y. M. C. A. Secretary, Mr. George 
Gleason, contributes in “What Shall I Think of Japan?” the 
result of a score of years’ experience in the empire. His book is 
valuable both for its temperate judgments of the real Japan and 
for his conscientious examination of the sourcesof misunderstand- 
ing between the Japanese and their foreign critics. Two comments 
from so fair an authority are worth quoting. One of them declares 
that the much vaunted Bushido (the knightly way) has become 
an over-worked virtue and has swept the country into militarism. 
We had hardly learned the word when we are told to forget it. 
The other is his frank admission that Japan, notwithstanding 
some wrongs and mistakes, was proving a real blessing to Man- 
churia as “‘an object lesson to China in efficiency which must in 
time have a deep effect on that potential misgoverned nation.” 
Must we revise our estimates and class Japan’s work here along 
with that of the British in India? 

Professor Kuno of the University of California attempts in 
“What Japan Wants” to acquaint Occidental readers with the 
state of Japanese opinion regarding the issues of the day. His 
frankness is almost disarming in the case of some of his confes- 
sions — for example, the avowed duplicity of Japanese diplomacy 
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— but on the whole he cannot be accused of overstatement 
though it be for American consumption. “What Japan wants to 
do in Siberia at present,” we are told, “is first to develop the nat. 
ural resources of that country and utilize them in supplying ma. 
terial for Japanese industries, and later, perhaps, to send immi- 
grants thither.” As to the Philippines, Japan wants independence 
granted so that she “may be able to enjoy unhampered trade with 
them” and so that “the Pacific Ocean will become a real boundary 
line between Occidental and Oriental nations.’”’ Here as elsewhere 
we discover the sentiment quickening the minds of all Asiatics 
alike: “Give us our place in our own world again.” 

Whether this can be done with assured safety to Western na- 
tions, or certainly for the welfare of all Asiatics alike, seems to be 
a query which they are unable, as we are unfitted, to answer. If 
historical analogy is of any service in such a dilemma it might be 
observed that the western edge of Asia was hardly benefited 
spiritually or materially when rescued by Arabs and Turks from 
the control of Rome, corrupt as the old empire was. No; while we 
must acknowledge that there are two sides, we are not called upon 
to confess that there is no health in us. The secret of the White 
Men’s control over engines of destruction and construction has 
passed to other and valid races, while the spell of their cohesion 
has been shattered in the great war. On the other hand, is Asia 
more likely than Europe to preserve concord when the full period 
of Nordic supremacy over the fruitful parts of the earth has 
passed? 

F, W. Wiis. 

Yale University. 


INDIA UNVEILING 


A Hanpsook or Inp1an Art, dy E. B. Have t, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Intimate Gumpses oF Lire 1n INnp1A, dy GeorceE T. Lapp, Badger. 

Tuoucut Reuics, and Giimpses OF Bencat, by RABINDRANATH 
Tacore, Macmillan Co. 


ATTRACTIVE, elusive, confusing — India has long stood veiled, 
literally and figuratively. However, like a growing damsel, natur- 
ally retiring and for many years in seclusion, she has recently been 
increasingly desirous and able to step forth more freely into the 
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company of nations. She took a distinct part in the world war and 
in the subsequent settlements. On January 1, 1921, she was granted 
, large increase in self-government, with a majority of elected 
Indian representatives in each of her eight provincial legislatures 
as also in her national legislature. She is represented at the interna- 
tional conference now being held at Washington; and among the 
wreaths officially placed upon the bier of America’s Unknown 
Warrior was one from India bearing the beautiful inscription, 
“They never die who die to make life worth living.” Her leaders are 
demanding that she be better understood and respected. Her women 
are progressively dropping the veil as an article of customary attire; 
the Bombay Legislative Council has already voted for woman’s suf- 
frage, though Bengal has defeated the proposal. India is variously 
unveiling. 

Would one know the heart of India? One must know her art. All 
educated people are aware that the most beautiful building in the 
world is generally acknowledged to be the Taj Mahal in Agra. 
“Nearly all critics agree,” writes Mr. Havell in “A Handbook of 
Indian Art,” “in recognizing that this monument, built by Shah 
Jahan for his most beloved wife, Arjumand Banu Begam — other- 
wise Mumtaz Mahal, ‘the Elect of the Palace’ — is unique in its 
evasive loveliness, so difficuit to define in architectural terms, but 
most expressive of the builder’s intentions that the fairest and most 
lovable of Indian women should have a monument as fair and 
lovely as herself.” But all educated people are not aware of the dis- 
tinction which India possesses in other notable structures. For 
example, at Bijapur in west-central India there is on the tomb of 
the Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah (1636-1660 a.p.) “a dome as 
large as that of the Pantheon at Rome, built entirely on Indian 
constructive principles, scientifically the most perfect in the world, 
and artistically the most beautiful form of roof yet invented. The 
principle of its construction was at that time unknown in Europe.” 
At present the best single comprehensive presentation of Indian 
art is this “Handbook” by Edmund B. Havell, who, after hav- 
ing been superintendent of the Madras School of Arts, was for 
many years principal of the Calcutta School of Art and curator of 
the government art galleries in this former capital of India. 

But while she has actually produced great works of art besides 
Possessing a certain artistic temperament, India is even more no- 
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table as the mother of more distinct and influential systems of 


religion and philosophy than have originated in any other one 
country in the world. Accordingly, India needs philosophic and 
religious interpretation. By reason of his eminence in the educa. 
tional world as well as his trained and friendly insight, the late 
Professor George Trumbull Ladd was able to make unusual obser. 
vations while in India and to interpret them skilfully in his vol. 
ume of “intimate glimpses.” “During our stay in Bombay,” he 
wrote, “we were present at two native ceremonials, one of which 
had never, and the other rarely or never, been witnessed by for. 
eign eyes.” The book does not contain anything about recent 
developments, like Gandhi’s vehemently non-violent, non-co-opera- 
tion movement. Indeed, this volume, which was the last publica- 
tion of the author before his death at the age of almost eighty on 
August 8, 1921, is a rather belated collection of his travel notes and 
reflections of some years ago. However, India itself has been more 
interested to live in eternity than in contemporaneity. And it is 
India’s deep religious concern for some kind of vital connection 
with enduring reality that has given to Hinduism at present a 
following of two hundred and seventeen millions and a continuous 
history more than twice as long as the history of Christianity. 

While foreigners, both artists and philosophers, are needed to 
do their part in the unveiling of the soul of India, yet the disclosure 
can be made more intimately by the best of her own living sons. 
The most famous Indian /ittérateur at present writing in English is 
Rabindranath Tagore. Beside fifty-eight volumes in his own ver- 
nacular Bengali, this prolific and versatile author has put forth 
twenty-two in English. The latter list includes, besides translations 
from the Hindi, original works both poetry and prose, lyrics and 
dramas, short stories and sustained novels, essays and lectures. 
And in 1921, at three score years of age, he has published two more 
volumes, meditative and reminiscent in nature. 

The approximation and even the indebtedness of India’s best 
modern religious leaders to Christianity, along with their decided 
difference from that religious faith, India’s sense of opulent posses- 
sion in mystic oneness with the Infinite, India’s traditional sense of 
a fairly well-satisfied self-sufficiency — these characteristics have 
rarely been set forth with greater literary skill and more philosoph- 
ical justification than in these “Thought Relics” of India’s present 
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unofficial poet laureate. Tagore can utilize some of the great classic 
utterances in English literature for the expression of a doctrine 
which, if stated in general terms, is common alike to Hinduism 
and Christianity — the immanence of the Divine in the world. 
But quiescence, even somnolence, rather than purposeful activity, 
is characteristic of the mystic ultimate Reality of pantheism, and 
characteristic of the pantheist who feels himself at one with that 
kind of an Infinite. This doctrine is repeatedly expressed from be- 
ginning to end in Tagore’s meditations. The first one in the series 
is a dream-reverie. And the statement is explicit, “The world of 
sleep is fundamental.” 

Except for certain obvious but minor topographical details, the 
foremost literary spokesman of India might well have entitled his 
collection of letters, not “Glimpses of Bengal,” but more widely 
and appropriately “Glimpses of India.” It is not simply a tempo- 
rary individual mood, or a mere local description, or a trait of a by- 
gone past, but a truly accurate account of the life of a majority of 
the Indians at the present time that Tagore gives in the vivid word 
picture and interpretation in a letter in this volume dated Kali- 
gram, 1891: “I am feeling listlessly comfortable and delightfully 
irresponsible. This is the prevailing mood all round here. 

‘Since it is possible to get on without getting along, why should I 
bestir myself to stir?’”’ 

Is this philosophy of life sufficiently wonderful, sufficiently joy- 
ful, sufficiently potent for India, as she passes into the approaching 
years of progress? This is what all who are interested in India are 
asking — friends and spectators, natives and foreigners alike. 

Is India more attractive, elusive, confusing, and puissant — or 
less so — when unveiled by artist and philosopher and poet? At any 
rate, she must be better understood; for India will have attained 
a new status in the world before the present decade closes. 


Rosert E. Hume. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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FROM COLUMBUS TO SHAKESPEARE 


THOUGHT AND ExPRESSION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, dy Henry 
Ossporn TAayLor, 2 vols., Macmillan Co. 

Tue AGE OF THE REFORMATION, by PRESERVED Smitu, Henry Holt Co, 

Tupor Ipeats, 4y Lewis Einstein, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Earty Tupor Poetry, dy Joun M. Berpan, Macmillan Co. 


Mr. H. G. We ts has said in this magazine that his history of 
mankind from anthropoid apes down through many states and 
civilizations to the Great Catastrophe of 1914 was intended only 
as a sketch to be completed by specialists working in restricted 
fields of politics, government, science, art, and letters. Now, within 
the brief compass of a year have appeared four excellent books 
dealing exclusively with one great century — from Columbus to 
Shakespeare. The prime interest in Mr. Wells’s “Outline” lay in 
the fact that his record of man in the universe was given from the 
point of view of one mind through which had passed all the main 
facts in so far as he knew or imagined them. It was history having 
the unmistakable flavor of one personality. On the other hand, 
the four books on the sixteenth century tell their story from four 
distinct points of view, each one, in accordance with the author's 
particular studies, placing the emphasis on different phases of 
this alluring epoch. After reading these books, I am uncertain 
whether history is more interesting when written from one cor- 
sistent point of view or from several different points showing the 
landscape variously — at a distance or close at hand. At the same 
time it may be observed that the four books in question contain 
altogether nearly if not quite a million words, whereas Mr. Wells 
did the business for all races, creeds, and governments in about 
half that number. 

Many years ago Mr. Taylor won attention by the way in which 
he worked out, in “Ancient Ideals” and ‘“‘The Classical Heritage 
of the Middle Ages,” an historical method then more or less at 
variance with prevailing procedure and opinion. This method, 
which he elaborated further in “‘ The Mediaeval Mind,” culminates 
in his latest book. He has always contended for a “vital conti- 
nuity” in the development of all things mora] and intellectual — 
science, religion, philosophy, art, and literature. There was in the 
Middle Ages, he has shown, no complete break from classical 
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culture. Roman law, for example, was taken over by the Catholic 
Church and the Italian cities in the Middle Ages; and from these 
sources, as well as from the direct study of Justinian’s “ Digest” 
‘a the sixteenth century, Roman law has had a continuous influ- 
ence in every country where Latin civilization has penetrated. 
Again, there has been no time since Aristotle when his philosophy, 
however imperfectly understood, has not been a force; nor when 
the civilizations of ancient Greece and Rome in general have failed 
to act appreciably upon the new nations of Western Europe. 
Likewise the Renaissance (a word which Mr. Taylor avoids) 
cannot be considered apart from mediaeval developments. Of 
Roger Bacon, who after all these centuries has just been discov- 
ered by the newspapers, he writes: “‘He had as strong a hate as 
Rabelais for scholastic obfuscations, and was quite as eager for 
the advancement of the physical sciences. . . . Only a lack of 
literary feeling for the classics . . . marked the difference between 
thisthirteenth-century Franciscan and sixteenth-century scholars.” 
Thus always, in considering the thought and personality of a 
writer of the Renaissance period, Mr. Taylor places first the direct 
intellectual tradition and then shows what was derived from 
remote antiquity. He goes back, as it were, to two bases of influ- 
ence for his beginnings. A man’s predecessors, whether immediate 
or distant, do not, however, wholly account for him. They are but 
antecedents that enable him, with new knowledge and insight, to 
pass on, perhaps, far beyond them. The work of each important 
writer Mr. Taylor analyzes, with large quotations, concluding 
with an estimate or an appreciation. The result is a long series of 
singularly fine studies — Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, Hooker, Raleigh. 
Under Mr. Taylor’s treatment, Lord Bacon suffers an eclipse. 
The outstanding scientific achievement of the sixteenth century 
was, of course, the overthrow of the Ptolemaic system of the uni- 





hypothesis proved in general terms by Copernicus and confirmed 
in details by Kepler and Galileo. Bacon rejected Copernicus and 
hence Kepler’s three laws of celestial mechanics, declaring ex 
cathedra that “the diurnal motion of the earth ... is most 
false.” Though he expressed wonder at Galileo’s feats with the 
telescope, he displayed slight interest in Galileo’s great discoveries 
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which carried on the revolution in physics and astronomy. Again, 
Gilbert proved that the earth is a magnet; but Bacon, who took 
all knowledge as his province, thought that “the working out of 
some one discovery . . . such as the nature of the magnet” wa; 
of no consequence. To Bacon science is indebted for no new fact: 
he was but an amateur, not abreast with the scientific investiga. 
tions of his time, and yet he undertook to classify all the arts 
and sciences. 

Nor did Bacon discover, as some readers of Macaulay have 
inferred, the inductive method of science proceeding from direct 
observation. This method had been long practised by innumerable 
investigators, such as the great men mentioned here and by Vesa. 
lius and Leonardo da Vinci, endowed with powers of perception 
and insight beyond any conception Bacon had of the scientific 
mind and imagination. All that is left of Bacon when Mr. Taylor 
has done with him is his eloquence — the influence of his words in 
spurring men on to independent thinking, free from the trammels 
of authority and the pitfalls which beset reason when off its guard. 
He was a philosopher rather than a scientist. Harvey, who settled 
the question of the circulation of the blood, went even further 
than this. Of Bacon he once remarked: “He writes philosophy like 
a Lord Chancellor.” 

With Mr. Smith’s book the scene shifts to the Reformation 
under Luther and the rest. That intense partisan interest which 
the world once took in the political and religious aspects of the 
Reformation exists no longer. If not much good can be said of 
the Popes, not much also can be said for the motives of the princes 
who broke with Rome. The Protestants were no more tolerant 
than the Catholics. Calvin should be still admired for the relent- 
less logic with which he came to dreadful conclusions; Luther, no 
doubt, was the great elemental force that overturned the Western 
world, and led the way to modern individualism, nationalism, and 
transcendental philosophies; but the writers of the period whom 
we yet read with delight remained in the Church of Rome; they 
are Erasmus, More, Rabelais, and Montaigne. Nobody now cares 
whether these great men were Protestant or Catholic. Literature 
and art as well as religion are among the bonds that hold together 
the modern intellectual world. Above all others, the bond is science, 
which must eventually become the same the world over, and to 
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which all philosophies and creeds must adjust themselves in the 
end. 

Taking a broad sweep, Mr. Smith treats of the Reformation as 
one phase of a gigantic upheaval involving, in other revolutions 
and counter-revolutions, not only morals and religion, but the 
whole structure of society. Herein lies the importance of his book. 
He shows, for example, how humanism. by questioning and under- 
mining mediaevalism prepared the way for the Reformation, and 
then how humanism and the reformed church quarrelled and 
parted company, how the Reformation was stayed for a time by 
Loyola and the Jesuits, how a new world was discovered and 
exploited, how scholarship, literature, philosophy, and science 
fourished in the great awakening. Perhaps the freshest parts of 
his book deal with the economic revolution which both preceded 
and accompanied the Reformation. More and more since Karl 
Marx’s “Critique of Political Economy,” sixty years ago, histori- 
ans have been compelled to take into account the economic mo- 
tives underlying history and all human conduct. Kings like Henry 
the Eighth wanted the Church lands, and they took them when 
they could or dared; the people revolted against the tithes and 
taxes and numerous fees of the Church for dispensations and 
against the traffic in indulgences. Salvation had become altogether 
too expensive. 

Quite apart from the Reformation as such, the economic chap- 
ters have an interest of their own. There is a long section on the 
private life and manners of the period, describing the city, the 
house, the food, the luxuries, and the morals of our ancestors. 
Prohibition had not yet been dreamed of. All classes of people, 
Luther even, drank heavily. An English nobleman usually took a 
quart of wine and a quart of beer with his breakfast. He ate with 
a knife and spoon — forks being yet unknown to him. Tobacco, 
first used as a remedy for colds, quickly became the most delightful 
of narcotics — “‘our holy herb nicotine.” There was no birth con- 
trol. Families on the average numbered about twelve children, and 
they ran as high as twenty-five. “If women bear children until 
they become sick and die,” Luther said, ‘that does no harm. Let 
them bear children till they die of it; that is what they are for.” 
Nevertheless, women of the higher class were beginning to revolt 
and display an independence. The modern woman who insists 
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upon being educated, dates from the girlhoods of Queen Elizabet) 
and Lady Jane Grey and the daughters of Sir Thomas More. 
With the increase in the production of gold, capitalism rose ; 
take the place of the outworn guild socialism or communism oj 
the Middle Ages. Great bankers like the German Fuggers = 
runners of the Rothschilds and Hugo Stinnes) got contro] of 
natural resources and all sorts of enterprises — mining, manu. 
facture, and agriculture — and they wielded a tremendous infy. 
ence on the policies of nations. Everywhere Money was enthroned 
as king. Thus was born the capitalistic state with all its streng:} 
and all its evils. 
These economic questions Mr. Einstein subordinates to an ain 
to describe the soul of Tudor England in all its aspects — political, 
social, spiritual, and intellectual. This “inner spirit of the nation” 
he discovers not so much in outward events as in letters— 
particularly in Elizabethan literature, which he knows well. T; 
each of the forty-odd “ideals” of the period he devotes a brief 
chapter somewhat in the style of the little essays in fashion to. 
wards the close of the Renaissance; and these essays he groups 
under appropriate heads. There are no footnotes to distract the 
reader; all references are relegated to the rear of the volume. 
Throughout, the book is novel in conception. But it will not, | 
think, quite satisfy the readers for whom it was intended. They 
are certain to feel that there are altogether too many “ideals” 
and that many of them are not adequately developed in the few 
pages given to them; and they will look in vain for a last chapter, 
recombining the “ideals” for a single impression or a series of 
impressions. Nevertheless, when Mr. Einstein takes enough space 
to elaborate an “ideal” he is admirable. His view of Bacon, for 
instance, in the chapter on the “philosophical ideas in life,” is an 
excellent corrective to the destructive criticism now prevailing. 
Equally good is the account of the rise of public opinion in the 
time of Henry the Eighth as a power which even monarchs had 
to reckon with and which has since become supreme in democratic 


states. 
Within the broad field cultivated by Mr. Einstein, Mr. Berdan 


takes several groups of early Tudor writers, mainly though not 
exclusively poets, for minute critical inspection with the single 
aim of discovering the exact literary background of the Elizabethan 
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period. He proceeds through a series of six monographs which are 
welded into a book, treating of the general social and intellectual 
ideas prevailing during the reigns of the first Tudors, the mediae- 
val and scholastic traditions then still surviving, their conflict with 
humanism, and the influence of contemporary Italian, French, 
Spanish, and German literatures upon the new literature of Eng- 
land as yet uncertain of itself. Nothing is taken for granted; every- 
thing is examined afresh; and ample quotations are given to 
enforce the author’s conclusions where he differs, as he often does, 
from other investigators. 

When the Wars of the Roses were over and England settled 
down to peace under Henry the Seventh, poets like Hawes, Skel- 
ton, and Heywood turned at first to Chaucer and Lydgate for 
their models. They kept up the old mediaeval allegory of the kind 
made popular by ““The Romance of the Rose,” modified it con- 
siderably, sometimes giving it political significance, and handed 
the type along to the Elizabethans to be transformed by Spenser. 
Owing, however, to the great changes that our language had 
undergone since Chaucer, English poets were unable to recapture 
the secret of his versification, and so it became necessary for them 
to create a new technique. It has long been known that mediaeval 
Latin verse, which was accentual and rhymed, had exerted a po- 
tent influence upon English poets striving for a new art, but it 
has remained for Mr. Berdan to describe the process in full, clear, 
and, | think, accurate detail. Beginning with the “Exempla 
Honestae Vitae” of the thirteenth century (which is really a 
guide-book for the composition of Latin verse), he proceeds step 
by step, showing how this and that English poet carried over into 
English verse the prosody, rhetoric, and vocabulary (to some 
extent) of mediaeval Latin until we reach the flexible style of 
Skelton. 

Already, however, the mediaeval and scholastic traditions were 
coming into conflict with literary forms and technique, as well as 
ideals of life, derived from the direct study of classical Latin and 
Greek. Mr. Berdan describes each element that enters into human- 
sm in so far as it affected England — the employment of Latin as 
amedium of expression, the pseudo-classicism of pastoral poetry, 
as in Barclay’s “‘Eclogues,” the study of Greek culminating in 
More’s “Utopia,” the far-reaching influence of Erasmus, the new 
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education, and the new feminine ideal. Then came Wyatt ang 
thereafter Surrey, who discovered Petrarch and other Italian hy. 
manists, under whose influence they worked out a new technigu; 
for English verse. Sir Thomas Wyatt, who experimented with 
many verse forms, was a transitional poet from the old style to 
the new. He and other Court poets brought in the sonnet and the 
rondeau along with the ¢erza rima and ottava rima. The Earl of Sur. 
rey, who was the author of many innovations, was among the first 
(if not the first) English poet to employ blank verse. Less archaic 
and less a direct imitator than Wyatt, Surrey became the master 
of a style unrivalled since Chaucer. His was the light that led the 
way to the Elizabethans and then onward to Milton and Words. 
worth and to all those modern poets who are the glory of English 
literature. 

The four books I have tried to describe, though they differ widely 
in method and detail, have one primary characteristic. The con- 
cern of them all is with ideas rather than with pragmatic history, 
The questions they ask and answer are: What were the ideas 
underlying modern civilization in the West when the fabric took 
definite form in the sixteenth century? And whence came these 
ideas? In the mind of author and reader there is also the further 
question: What of the sixteenth century has survived and what 
has faded before the light of science and new knowledge? It is a 
great and interesting theme. 

WILBur Cross. 

Yale University. 


HEROES OF A WORLD SOCIETY 


MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, edited by Basit WILLIAMS, 
Henry Holt & Co.: Devane oF “THE Times,” dy Str Epwarp Cook; 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, dy Lorp CHARNWoopD; HERBERT SPENCER, by 
Hveu S. Exuiott; Porririo D1az, dy Davip Hannay; Annu Ham, 
by Sin Epwin Pears; L1 Huno Cuane, dy J. O. P. Brann; Bis- 
marck, by C. Grant Rospertson; Ceci: Ruopes, dy Basi Wit- 
L1aMs; Victor Huco, éy Marie Ductravux. 


Wiru very few exceptions the war took five years from the lives 
of historians. There were some who were little affected by !t; 
there was an infinitesimal minority of thrifty souls who even made 
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money out of it. But it is to the credit of the vast majority of 
those interested in the writing and teaching of history that they 
devoted their time and such talents as they possessed to the cause 
of enlightenment as they saw it. And history is at once richer and 
poorer for the fact. It is poorer in that investigation as such vir- 
tually ceased for some years. It is richer in that the very absorp- 
tion in the practical application of their training to a burning issue 
broadened the vision of historians and brought them into touch 
with history in the making. For history, at least modern Euro- 
pean history, suddenly became, at last, a very “practical” sub- 
ject, and as such commanded a respect which many so-called 
“practical” men, and teachers of “practical” subjects, had been 
unwilling to grant it hitherto. The very word “practical,’’ which 
had meant chiefly something out of which money could be made, 
underwent a change. And in so far, at least, the war had a certain 
purifying influence. 

One of the incidental results of this situation is that the nine- 
teenth century now belongs to the ages and to the historian. It is 
no longer possible to stop the consideration of the past with the 
Napoleonic wars, nor even with the Franco-Prussian conflict. 
The bounds of knowledge have been suddenly enlarged. And 
while it is still not possible to write or teach a thing which has no 
existence outside the imaginations of those who coined the term — 
“contemporary history” — it is no less impossible to regard an 
event of the mid or even the late nineteenth century as beyond the 
pale of the human intelligence. 

As witness, among other things, such a series as this. Each one 
of these “‘makers” of the nineteenth century is still within the 
memory of men now living. Each one of them was connected 
with movements which we can still see working in the world about 
us. Each one of them is more than a memory, he is a presence. In 
one sense they are, therefore, the makers not only of the nineteenth 
but of the twentieth century. 

Who made the nineteenth century what it was? Probably no 
two men would agree upon an answer. To a scientist, or an engi- 
neer, Or an inventor, such a list as that which heads this review 
would seem almost ludicrously inadequate. To a man of affairs, a 
banker, a business man, a “promoter,” few names beyond those 
of Cecil Rhodes and perhaps Porfirio Diaz would seem of great 
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importance in his field. To a clergyman the name of Herbert 
Spencer would seem important, probably, though he would doubt. 
less suggest others of more importance. To all, of course, Bis. 
marck and Lincoln would seem pre-eminent, and Abdul Hamid, 
perhaps Li Hung Chang, would arouse the interest we all have in 
strange, far-off things, of which we know little, and therefore con. 
sider of more account. And almost any one of us would add to or 
subtract from such a list as this which is of almost exclusively 
literary and political tone. : 

It is becoming more and more questionable whether literature, 
or even politics, plays the leading part in life. Will not the his. 
tory of the future consider more and more the captain of indus. 
try, the investigator and exploiter of natural phenomena, the 
deviser of new habits and customs and modes of thought and 
action, mass and multitude, rather than those whose activities 
have hitherto absorbed the attention of the historian? It is in- 
conceivable that the world has altered so much without having 
some effect upon the chronicling of its deeds and misdeeds. There 
is even now another swing of the pendulum to that perennially 
fascinating subject of “universal history,”’ once and again so 
popular and so condemned by turns. Little by little, history 
takes account of things once held to be beneath its “dignity.” 
For as men change, their history changes with them, and there are 
fashions even in scholarship. 

None the less, there is one interest which will never change. It 
is our interest in ourselves, and in our fellows. Biography is the 
one field in which our curiosity never wanes, the evergreen in the 
forest of historical literature, the ever-blooming perennial in the 
garden of letters. We may have little knowledge and less concern 
in the story of strange lands, but we cannot avoid an interest in 
the activities of a fellow being, whether in China or in Turkey or 
in Mexico, or in the office of the Thunderer, or in Civil War 
Washington; wherever he may be, he is a man laboring with and 
among men, and he is not alien to us. 

So, if the historians proper have been absorbed in other enter- 
prises, it is fortunate that the biographers have taken up the torch. 
They have done more than write biography. They have begun to 
provide a new basis for history. And in this series especially they 
have given us not merely entertaining books of almost uniformly 
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high excellence; they have enlarged our perspective. It is an en- 
couraging sign of the times when one finds in such a series written 
by Englishmen a life of Lincoln, of Li Hung Chang, of Abdul 
Hamid, and Porfirio Diaz. It shows the world has changed in 
more ways than one. It is not enough to say that Lord Charn- 
wood’s life of Lincoln is the best biography of our great hero ever 
written by an Englishman. One might as well speak of the best 
life of Gladstone ever written by a Hottentot, or the best life of 
Bernard Shaw ever written by a professor. It is not enough to say 
that Mr. Robertson’s life of Bismarck is the best biography in 
English. Such books, of which one takes these two as examples, 
are more than this. They are evidence of the enlarging knowledge 
and comprehension of other peoples and other problems by us all. 
They are not merely accounts of the heroes of Mexico and South 
Africa; they are the beginnings of a new Plutarch — the heroes of 
a world society. And nowhere should the reading of such cosmo- 
politan books be more strongly urged than in a country which 
like ours is emerging slowly, reluctantly, and painfully from a 
complacent provincialism. 
Wicpur C. Apporr. 
Harvard University. 


NEW ENGLISH PLAYS 


Mary STUART, by Joun Drinkwater, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Kinc LEAR’s s WiFE AND OTHER P ays, by Gorpon Botrom_tey, Sma/l, 
Maynard & Co. 

\ Famity Man, dy Joun Gatswortuy, Duckworth. 

\ Bit or DivorceMeEnt, dy CLEMENCE Dane, Macmillan Co. 

Back TO MetHusELAH, Sy BERNARD SHAW, Brentano's. 


Ir is the emotional quality in Mr. Drinkwater’s plays which sets 
him apart as a dramatist among a host of clever men who write 
sincere, competent plays. He works with the utmost economy of 
effort. The characters of “‘ Mary Stuart” are like the serene figures 
ofa Raphael cartoon. The thing is simply done, with the simplicity 
and the inspired cunning of a master’s crafty fingers. It is as if 
nothing was done. And so in “‘ Mary Stuart,” the low-pitched dia- 
vogue, breaking once into the bawdy indignation of Darnley and 
nce into the passion of Bothwell, burns with beauty of that queen 
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as with a white flame. She comes, after the confused, shakey 
questioning of the prologue, bearing already within her the 
knowledge of her tragedy. Because of that knowledge, and because 
of the secret guarded in an eerie of her heart, she, whom malice 
betrayed, betrays herself neither to malice nor to the love of fools, 
She knows herself to be a great lover, of the company of great 
lovers. Once, out of her intolerable loneliness, she cries to Darnley. 
though she knows he cannot hear: “Where is he who shall measure 
me? ... There are tides in me as fierce as any that have troubled 
women. . . . Do you think I chose this hungry grief of passion 
— deal in it like a little poet? All should be resolved and clear in 
me, with a king to match my kingdom.” 

There is no one to match her; and her strength, like a wild bird 
beating imprisoned wings, turns to rend her own breast. “Mar 
Stuart” is a moving and a tragic play. Tragic rather than pitiful, 
for all the pity of that wild beauty, because Mary is of a stature 
for tragedy. She has great wit and can fence with the cruelty of 
life as with a matched antagonist. She has dignity, the highest 
human quality. She has a gracious spirit, too, that edges the weari- 
ness of her isolation — as when she forces Sir Thomas Randolph, 
Elizabeth’s Ambassador, to look at the nakedness of her tragedy, 
and with a gesture sets it above his pity. She is brave, with 
gallant, reckless courage. She is very wise. 

Mr. Drinkwater has a fine and noble imagination, which con- 
ceives greatly, and is well served by his sense of dramatic har- 
mony. “‘Mary Stuart” moves surely, with a tense rising emotion, 
to a foreseen end. It is a poet’s tragic vision, made manifest by a 
dramatist’s cunning. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley is also a poet. “King Lear’s Wife” is 
a poem, arranged in the form of dramatic dialogue. The verse has 
a sombre beauty. In the song of Goneril over her dying mother, tt 
has a sharp edge. In such moments as Goneril’s scorn of Regan 
it flashes, suddenly and briefly: 

Does Regan worship anywhere at dawn? 
The sweaty, half-clad cookmaids render lard 
Out in the scullery, after pig-killing, 


And Regan sidles among their greasy skirts, 
Smeary and hot as they, for chaps to suck. 


The speech of all the characters is overburdened with adjectives 
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They are like the touches of an artist’s brush. They are not the 
natural gestures of the speakers’ thoughts. Goneril tells her mother 
that she “‘sped as lightly down the dewy bank as any mothering 
owl that hunts quick mice.’ Woven in this thread of words, the 


| figures of the lustful King, of Goneril, the fierce young virgin, of 


Gormflaith, the King’s mistress, of the dying Queen, of the child 
Cordeil, who is only a child’s voice and a child’s hands, are the 


} figures of an old tapestry, angular, stiffy beautiful, clothed in dim 
colors, fashioned with an ancient cunning. Sentient the colors 


blaze as if a shaft of light had fallen across them through a half- 
open door. 

The Lear and Goneril of this play are at once more primitive 
and infinitely more sophisticated than the Shakespearean concep- 
tion. When they are primitive they reach back to that Anglo- 
Saxon mind of rage and lament, childlike in fear and courage, 
savage in hate and lust. Where they are modern they are sub- 
human. They stand at the beginning of a road which leads to the 
monstrous figures of “‘Petrouchka,” those grotesque, frightful 
beings who are not dolls but living things below humanity — the 
maimed, thwarted desires and feelings buried in the human mind, 
evil, menacing, like words spoken out of a dead and frightful past. 

It would be foolish to withhold from Mr. Bottomley the admira- 
tion due him. “King Lear’s Wife” is full of delicate beauties. It 
would be impossible not to recognize that these beauties are of a 
picture and not of a drama. “‘ King Lear’s Wife” is not a drama, 
a tale told “in mimic hour,” wrought to a moment of illumination 
and understanding. It is static, a cloudy vision, a seeming. The 
Queen, Gormflaith, the King, and Goneril, are at the end what they 
were at the beginning. There has been no drama, but there have 
been some poignant moments and also a strange loveliness of 
words. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s new play raises again the old questions. Why 


| isit that sincerity of thought, rare and passionate desire of justice, 


a gracious spirit revealed in balanced words, an intimate sense of 
the theatre, cannot of themselves evoke that emotional intensity 
without which the greatest drama is not born? Why is it that I, 
who, on this side idolatry, revere Mr. Galsworthy as the greatest 
living English novelist and as one of those rare, beautiful souls 
whose tenderness and whose sharp sincerity are a flame in our 
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confused times, can watch a play like ““A Family Man,” know j: 
to be good, applaud its discernment, and yet be untouched by any 
awareness of dramatic moment? It is that sincerity, that nobility 
of purpose, that sanity, that humor, that even supple technique 
are not enough for the great drama. They could by themselves 
never be enough. They should be the servants of an intense vision 
which sees life as it is only in rare moments, a flame enwrapping 
the human spirit, illumining it. And if this vision 1s wanting there 
may be, as in “A Family Man,” everything else that is the gift 
of a sensitive spirit, and yet there may not be just that one thing 
which is the difference between a fine play and a great one. _ 

This emphatically does not mean that Mr. Galsworthy cannot 
write plays. To say so would be an idiotic impertinence. He is 
our finest English playwright. He is not the sport of ideas. For all 
he is hurt and seared by the cruelty and injustice of life, his 
judgment is never warped by indignation. In this latest play he 
regards life and us who live it with that serene tolerance which 
the gods give only to a few favored mortals. John Builder is a 
decent man: he has tried all his life to be a decent man. Mr. 
Galsworthy does not judge him, nor call down punishment upon 
him. He punishes himself. The wife he has worn out punishes him 
by her colorless meekness; his daughters punish him in their 
rebellion. He has never controlled himself, and his lack of self- 
control ruins him. Behind him stands that grim shadow which Mr. 
Galsworthy has all his life faced and wrestled with in the darkness 
before the daybreak. The lust of possession betrays the finest of 
us. Through it upright, honorable men are dishonorable; kindly 
men are insensitive and cruel; tender, gracious spirits are distorted; 
and frank joy is turned to lying and bitterness. And yet men are 
honorable, women tender, and youth joyful and honest. 

The finest thing in Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic work is his undy- 
ing faith in the human spirit. The most amazing thing in “A Fan- 
ily Man ’”’is his understanding of youth. His young people have been 
through the war, and come out different. No other of our older 
writers has penetrated to that difference. But Mr. Galsworthy 
understands not only their apathy and their instability but their 
unquenchable vitality. He understands them by virtue of his own 


deathless power of rebellion. He knows that they have changed 


and grown because his own mind is still a growing mind. 
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With “A Bill of Divorcement” we are in another world. Miss 
Clemence Dane has a sense of the theatre almost equal to Mr. 
Galsworthy’s own. She has a quick, uncommon intellect. She has 
a sharp, easy dialogue and a command of technique. She knows 
what effects she wants to produce and gets them with an unfailing 
assurance. Only — and this is the stark difference between her 
astonishing first play and the less astonishing “Family Man” — 
the effects she wants to produce are.not real, have nothing to do 
with life or the emotions of life. They are the emotions of the 
theatre, and remarkably effective in the theatre. But life, incal- 
culable wanton, slips out of Miss Dane’s clever fingers, and with a 
serene, mocking smile, lets the counterfeit pass by. 

“T am doing the best I can at my age. My powers are waning; 
but so much the better for those who found me unbearably bril- 
liantwhen I was in my prime.” I do not know why Mr. Shaw added 
these words to the preface of “Back to Methuselah.” It is possi- 
ble that he is sincere. It is just as possible that he wrote them out 
of that curiously raw Irish conceit — so inexplicable to the Eng- 
lishman, who has never the courage of his own unfathomable 
conceit. In any event, they are not true. What has happened to 
Mr. Shaw is not a waning of power, but a weakening — through 
age, weariness, or contemplation — of the hitherto impenetrable 
barrier of his intellect, which stood between him and his deep 
intuitive wisdom. The sword of that intellect, whirling unmerci- 
fully among our follies and our pitiful, shifty-eyed deceits, has all 
his life dazzled not our eyes only, but Mr. Shaw’s. 

Only once during what he calls his prime has Mr. Shaw’s 
“unbearably brilliant” intellect stopped gyrating long enough to 
let his wisdom hear its own voice. That was when he wrote “‘ Major 
Barbara.” In the writing of that play, he achieved tranquillity of 
soul and worked from a central harmony of mind and spirit. 
In every other play he has worked from all kinds of mental and 
spiritual positions, but never since then — until “‘ Back to Methu- 
selah” — has he drawn power from the centre of his being, from 
his fundamental and intuitive knowledge of truth. Nor are all 
the five plays of this volume at the same high level of achievement. 

In all these plays, even in the finest of them, the shadow flung 
by the idea dwarfs the men and women. They are small because 
itis vast, and static because it is dynamic. Mr. Shaw, confronted 
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by the chaos of Europe, sees quite clearly its frightful menace. 
Most of us, living in security, remain unaware that an abyss has 
opened at our feet. Even the few who are uneasy have faith in al! 
sorts of frail makeshifts or feel simply that civilization cannot 
perish. Mr. Shaw, aware that over vast areas of Europe it has 
indeed done just that, is aware also that no comfort and no hel 
are to be got out of the old devil-take-the-hindmost policy. No 
happy accident leads out of chaos. Nothing but a new creation, 
deliberately wi//ed re-creation, can save us. 

The first of the five plays, set in the Garden of Eden, has a 
strange and poignant beauty. The three succeeding plays develop 
the double thesis: that men will not build for security and beauty 
while their lives are so short that insecurity and ugliness can 
somehow be borne; and that the span of human life can be length- 
ened by the same vital force that created the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear, “the tremendous, miracle-working force of Will 
nerved to creation by a conviction of Necessity.” There are many 
wise sayings and some witty ones in these middle plays. There 
are no characters, but a number of attitudes, some more expressive 
than others. There is no external movement, and no spiritual 
development. Each play records a stage in the progress of man to 
practical immortality, the curtain lifting on the present day. The 
fifth play is set in A.D. 31, 920, when death comes only through 
some accident. Man the immortal, is no longer a passion-tossed 
child, more pitiful in his courage than in his cowardice and his lies. 
The whole play is written to the height of the dramatist’s powers: 
the thought is creative, the irony that of a master, the character- 
attitudes more than usually expressive. 

I myself have too readily quarrelled with Mr. Shaw because of 
his inability to create figures comparable with the figures of classic 
drama, of Shakespeare and of Goethe. The criticism is, I think, 
just. It was never just, it would indeed be unpardonably churlish, 
to withhold from Mr. Shaw the honor due him as an intellectual 
giant among dramatists. He has sought truth and hated lies, spar- 
ing himself as little as he has spared us. 

StoRM JAMESON. 


Whitby, England. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


Tue Manuoop oF Humanity, 4y Atrrep Korzyssk1, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

B Unuike practical discoveries in the field of applied science or 
industry, new conceptions in pure science and thought have in- 
numerable forerunners whose chief work lies in preparing the 
human mind for the final reception of the great truth to be formu- 
lated by some genius. Neither new religions, nor philosophies, nor 
theories have ever been called into being without such prelimi- 
nary work, and whenever a genius put forward some thought too 
early for the rest of the world to grasp it, such a thought invariably 
perished and had to be rediscovered centuries later. Yet the time 
comes when the world finally grasps a new truth, makes it part 
and parcel of its own method of thinking and wonders how people 
could have been so blind as not to have seen the plain truth before. 
Such a truth concerning the nature of human thought is now begin- 
ning slowly to dawn on the world and, when once clearly conceived, 
will profoundly change not only scientific conceptions of energy 

and its laws of preservation, but human relationships as well. 

I do not want to convey the impression that the author of “The 
Manhood of Humanity” has spoken the word which will rever- 
berate throughout the thinking world. He, too, is only a forerunner, 
though he brings us considerably nearer the goal. His theories 
revolve around the idea that man is neither an animal nor a 
creature endowed with a spirit, but alone belongs to the “time- 
binding” class. By this he means that man has “the capacity to 
summarize, digest, and appropriate the labors and experiences of 
the past . . .”’; and he contrasts man with animals as representa- 
tives of the “space-binding”’ class. Now this thought in itself would 
not be anything new, were it not for the elucidation of its meaning 
given by Korzybski. For he shows that not only do we learn from 
the experiences of the past, not only do we make use of things 
done before us and of wealth accumulated, but that in all our cal- 
culations of work done by ourselves, of wealth accumulated by 
us, of production based on our possession of knowledge, an inal- 
enable element has been persistently overlooked, an element 
which he terms the “dead men’s work.” That work represents 
energy which may be and is being made use of in our daily life, 
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but as yet has not been taken into account by any scientif, 
thinker or student of human affairs. Like a true engineer Korzy). 
ski is not interested in discussing the “‘essence”’ of the time-bing. 
ing power of man. That is for him metaphysics. He studies jt 
manifestations and treats it as time-binding energy; and “the 
science and art of directing the energies and capacities of human 
beings to the advancement of human wea]” he terms “humar 
engineering.” 

For many years the reviewer has been pondering over the reason 
for the apparent discrepancy between energy received and energy 
produced by different individuals. The conditions of life, food, 
training, the amount of knowledge, the object of study and the 
time and the energy put into it, may be all approximately the 
same with different individuals; yet in the one case an important 
truth is gleaned, in the other materials wasted on results of no 
interest to anybody. The discovery of calculus makes the con- 
struction of modern instruments and engines possible, while th 
speciously serious production of the average man of science 
frequently only retards progress by its unwieldy bulk. It is merely 
a question of “talent,” the average man will say. Yes, but the 
talented man may not have spent so great an amount of measur- 
able energy as the other fellow, and yet may have made possible 
the production of things undreamt of before. Korzybski’s idea of 
treating the “dead men’s work”’ as time-binding energy, while it 
does not completely clear the problem brings us a step nearer t 
its solution. We may not know for ages to come how the human 
brain transforms one kind of energy into another kind; but it 1s 
something to know that knowledge itself passed to us by bygone 
generations is not an accumulation of dead letters on dusty paper, 
but powerful energy stored up for the use of those among us who 
know how to transform it. Naturally, according to this conception, 
accumulated wealth itself “consists of the fruits or products o 
this time-binding capacity of man.” But wealth is of two kinds: 
“One is material, the other is knowledge. . . . The first kind 
perishes, . . . the other is permanent in character; it is imperish- 
able.” Wealth itself, the “measure and symbol of work,” isin pat 
the work of the living, but in the main the living work of the dead. 

Having given a new definition of man and of wealth, Korzybsk 
goes on to the next problem. To whom should wealth rightly be- 
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long? Here he is brought face to face with the problems of capital 
and labor in their broadest sense. The solution that he offers is 


| characteristic of the modern trend — the wealth produced by the 


use of inventions should after a certain period of years become 
public property. Perhaps this would be a just method of distribu- 
tion of wealth, and humanity will possibly some day see its way to 
achieving it, but the logic of this conclusion is not binding, although 
Korzybski thinks that it is. For the use of capital for the develop- 
ment of an enterprise also requires knowledge, brains, and talent. 
4 captain of industry may be squandering energy in one field of 
his enterprise and amassing it in another; Korzybski sees the 
negative side, but who can justly balance the one against the other? 

| think that the book would have been better if Korzybski had 
left out all that deals with the reconstruction of human society 
and had limited himself to the analysis of the time-binding capac- 


| ity of man and the meaning of knowledge and wealth. There will 


be many who will condemn it for its conclusions and who will 
discard the basis of the author’s theories along with the theories 
themselves. Yet the main principles are so important that the book 
not only deserves a wide circle of readers, but should be very 
carefully studied by all men of science lest the elements of truth 
contained in it should be overlooked and remain idle instead of 
being transformed into creative energy. 


- , ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH. 
Yale University. 


THE PLEASANT IMMORALITY OF FAIRY TALES 


Ovp Frencu Farry Tates, dy Comtesse pe Secur, Penn Publishing 
Co. 

WonDER TaLes OF THE Wor p, dy Constance ARMFIELD, Harcourt, 
brace & Co. 

[nish Farry Taues, by James StePHENS, Macmillan Co. 

Tae Cuttpren oF Optn, dy Papraic CoLum, Macmillan Co. 

Tt SHOEMAKER’s APRON, dy Parker Fittmore, Harcourt, Brace €8 Co. 

Tue GarpEN OF THE Piynex, by Karte Witson Baker, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


FAIRYLAND is a world swiftly moving, highly colored, spot-lighted, 
unreal — yet obedient to inexorable law, to undeviating custom. 


And its morals are all wrong, but they are pleasant. The teller of 
28 
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a fairy tale has always known that he had no choice; he must ab. 
jure realities; his characters must be conspicuously labelled Bag 
or Good; the wicked must always be punished, and the virtuoys 
must always be rewarded; mislaid princes and princesses must be 
identified; wealth and goodness and beauty must be amalgamated, 
These are conventional and ironclad requirements, quite reprehen. 
sible, of course; they outrage truth, they mislead youth. Bu: 
undeniably they make delightful reading. 

It is, for example, soothing to learn that somewhere, at some 
time, houses have been built by a wave of a wand or a rub of 
lamp; that food, well cooked and served, has, at a properly selected 
word, appeared on dining-tables; that household tasks have been 
done by voiceless, invisible agents. “Aladdin,” “The White Cat,” 
and “‘ Beauty and the Beast”’ are beguiling reading for housekeep. 
ers to-day. The premises in those classics may be at fault, but the 
practices are agreeable. And who could fail to enjoy the fallacious 
presentation of the results of courteous actions? Many of us com. 
monplace mortals are born good but not beautiful, industrious 
but not efficient, amiable but not charming. Our earliest reading 
encourages us to suppose that our virtues will win reward in the 
shape of bags of jewels or rows of Prince Charmings (or Princess 
Goldilocks). If we help a lame dog over a stile, we believe, 
on authority, that he will henceforth do our housework and 
will give us inside information as to the correct answers to 
riddles. 

Certain places, Stevenson suggests, cry out for stories to be 
written about them. His imagination is taking thought of crimes 
and horrors, and he is half joking, anyhow; but surely there are 
backgrounds that fairly demand fairy plots and fairy characters 
to complete them. We have all seen houses that were as definitely 
the homes of witches as though signs proclaimed the fact; we have 
seen towered castles in the clouds; we have seen fairy-rings in the 
grass; we have known persons whom we suspected to be change- 
lings; we have penetrated far into woods that must of necessity 
have hidden a Sleeping Beauty. And once I myself saw a whole 
company of ogres. It was just on the edge of the village of Gigny, 
in France. Not far away was the extremely practical, made-whie- 
you-wait American Expeditionary Force University. But a wais 
down the Louvain Road, through Cornell Road and across the 
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broad French highway, would take me quickly outside America 

nd reality. I used to follow the prune/le hedgerow as far as the 
community wash-pool, and then turn to my right and walk beside 
the tiny, noisy, madly rushing stream until I reached the open 
space that lay beyond the last red-roofed, picture-book house. It 
is highly probable, if appearances do not deceive, that fairy-tale 
folk live all over the village of Gigny, but my visits of ceremony 
were always to the ogres. There they stood, nearly two hundred 
of them, drawn up in formal and formidable array. They were 
from six to ten feet tall; their great broad shoulders were lowered, 
the knotted muscles straining, the short clumsy arms threatening. 
The heads were sunk between the hunched shoulders, but above 
rose stiff straight hair, horridly bristling. No single monster stood 
upright, each one had his own sinister crookedness, his own vil- 
lainous deformity, but all leaned a little forward, ready to resist 
if | should make any show of attack. 

I often tried to discuss ogre-peculiarities with the French chil- 
dren who played fearlessly in and out among the creatures, but 
they could only see willow trees, efficiently producing faggots. 
Yet they were intelligent, well-informed children. They knew 
“Cendrillon” intimately and “La Belle au Bois-dormant,” and 
“Ourson,” and “Le Petit Chaperon Rouge,” and “La Chat 
Botté.” Perhaps the children saw more clearly than I: it is often 
given to children to see truly — and yet what I saw out-ogred any 
ogre that ever pursued me in dark places when I was at the age of 
those French children. 

The French have always known how to tell a fairy tale. There 
isa directness about its plot and a nicety of detail that have ap- 
pealed to many a French writer. We like ‘““Ourson”’ and ‘‘Good 
Little Henry” and “Blondine” and “The Little Gray Mouse” 
more than ever when told in the Comtesse de Segur’s simple, clear 
English, which does not disarrange certain phrases that are as 
much a part of the true French fairy tale as is the incremental 
repetition of the English ballad. The illustrations by Virginia 
Sterrett are extraordinarily sympathetic, and their modernness is 
no drawback to fairy tales that are of all time. 

In “Wonder Tales of the World,”’ Constance Armfield takes the 
stories from seventeen countries, instead of from one as was the 
case with the translations of the Comtesse de Segur. But these 
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“Wonder Tales” do not show seventeen distinctly differentiate 
backgrounds. Whether the narrative belongs to Hungary or Greece 
or New Zealand or America, it is a fairy tale first of all: its na. 
tionality is primarily of a country without boundaries or exac; 
location. One of the especially pleasant, and untrue, things about 
fairyland is that it is a country to which everyone may go whenever 
he wishes. It is the place of dreaming dreams, of seeing visions, 
Like faith, it is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. 

An agreeable practice which runs counter to all fact and to 
ordinary fiction is the simple, effective means by which fairy-tale 
personages test character. Just a combination of words, the touch 
of a magic-charged staff, will, in a fairy tale, instantly reveal a 
suspected person as altogether good or completely bad. There are 
never any troublesome gradations in character. We mundane, 
fair-minded folk are often worried by complications in morals: 
virtuous people, we notice, lapse into sin so unexpectedly; sinful 
people rise into virtue so unexplainedly. Those of us to whom 
there comes with everyday experience increased realization that 
judgment of others must be qualified, suspended, retracted, com- 
promised, naturally appreciate the restful blackness and white- 
ness of the fairy tale. Think, for example, of the Three Collars of 
Moran which are used spectacularly in some of the very old Irish 
stories of the “good people”: Collar Number One choked a man if 
guilty; Number Two would, if placed around the hand or foot of 
a suspected person, cut off the guilty member; Number Three, 
when worn officially, made it impossible for the wearer to render, 
undetected, an unjust judgment. Sen, alas, once delivered a partial 
judgment, and blisters immediately broke out on his right cheek. 
And when Fachna the Wise gave a false judgment, the fruit in 
his district fell from the trees. 

In his “Irish Fairy Tales” James Stephens does not write 
especially of tests of good behavior, but in the cadenced prose that 
is his own he tells many strange yet oddly human things about 
Fionn, and Bran, and Becfola,and Mongan, and Tuan Mac Cairill. 
Tuan Mac Cairill it was who came to Ireland not long after the 
Flood and yet could himself, in the flesh, recite his two pedigrees 
to Finnian, Abbot of Moville. All these stories would tell them- 
selves — they are that kind — but when James Stephens relates 
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them and Arthur Rackham illustrates them, the reader feels that 
he is getting more than a reader is likely to deserve. 

And if he should be so fortunate as to come upon “The Children 
of Odin” as presented by Padraic Colum and pictured by Willy 
Pogany, he would have a further conviction of good luck. The read- 
er will find here the old tales decked out in a poet’s phrasing and an 
artist’s imagination. Furthermore, both poet and artist show ironic 
understanding. Iduna’s carelessness with the apple becomes much 
less reprehensible when we read: “, .. and all day and every 
day she listened to Bragi, her husband, tell a story that never had 

n end.” We have a clearer impression of Loki’s spiteful wicked- 
ness when we see how he looked when he guided the arm of Héder 
as the blind god hurled the mistletoe at Baldur. And in Parker 
Fillmore’s translation of Czecho-Slovak folk and fairy tales, we 
find many moral lessons so delightfully coated in good-natured 
satire that the improving ingredient is swallowed without detec- 
tion. Here we read of “helpful beasts,” and — most delightful 
of all — we become well acquainted with a group of enterprising 
and pleasantly human devils. It is hardly proper to show us devils 
so amusing and so likable, but neither folk nor fairy stories ever 
assume any moral responsibility. 

Perhaps the most recklessly prodigal of fairy-tale impossibilities 
is the welter of gold and jewels in which many of the stories move. 
We who perforce count our coppers and hold fast to our dollars, 
may find ourselves well-nigh blinded by the glittering masses of 
metal and precious stones. The limitless quantity is a little dizzy- 
ing sometimes, but stimulating too, for it is encouraging to know 
that such heaps of treasure exist, even though they lie as far away 
as fairyland. There was a mermaid in “The Yellow Dwarf,” you 
may remember, who “gave the King a sword made from a single 
diamond which was more brilliant than the sun.” 

All these easily acquired treasures appear to be out of present- 
day reach. So, too, it is quite impossible to find the whereabouts of 
Cendrillon’s slipper, or Aladdin’s lamp, or Sindbad’s roc. Probably 
their rightful owners took them along when they themselves re- 
moved permanently to fairyland. Once upon a time all countries 
rejoiced in the presence of fairy folk and the assistance of magic 
conveniences, but both have disappeared through the efforts of 
various agencies, most of which were connected, it is alleged, with 
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Progress. The lack of fairies in England to-day 


“ 





to mention only 
one country and only one explanation — is accounted for by the 
Wyf of Bath as a result of the unfortunate though well-intentioned 
custom of the friars who went about blessing halls — and even 
“dayeryes” — until: 


This maketh that ther been no fayeryes. 


The “‘fayeryes” have come back from time to time, it is true. 


and frequently they return in delightful form. In “The Garden of 


the Plynck,” for example, Karle Wilson Baker has a bookful of 
fantastic and fanciful folk. It is most pleasant to read about the 
little girl who politely took off her dimples because they “are 
never worn in the house,” and about Snimmie’s wife who sat “; 
her own toadstool grimly hemming the door-knob.” But pleasant 
as modern magic and whimsicalities may be, there is always an 
unreality about their working which is entirely absent from the 
good old stories that trace descent through folk tale and nature 
myth. 

CAROLINE Francis RIcHArpson. 


Newcomb College. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


My Brotuer, THEODORE Roosevett, by Corinne Rooseveit 
Rosinson, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS Time, éy JosePH Buckuin Bisuor, 
2 vols., Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THEODORE RoosEvELt’s LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN, edited by Joserx 
Buck.in Bisuop, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEODORE RooseEvELT, dy Lawrence F. Assort, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tue Lire or THEopore Rooseve tt, dy Witiiam Draper Lewis, 
Fobn C. Winston Co. 

Tueopore Rooseve.t, dy Wittiam Roscoe Tuayer, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Taks wit T. R., dy Joun J. Leary, Jr., Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Ir will be remembered that the best speech at the Republican 
Convention of 1920, in Chicago, was made by a woman — some- 
what to the surprise of those who had not followed Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson’s career. Her admiration for her great brother 
led her to make herself thoroughly familiar with American history 
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and politics. Her own sense of humor and love of the virile virtues 
enabled her to compel admiration and attention. Her brother 
sreatly trusted her. More than this, he had for her a tremendous 
~fection. He found her to be a good sport and no quitter. Not the 
least interesting part of her book is the glimpse it gives into the 
character of the author herself, a very real person. Nevertheless, 


' no other book has given us so much that is new about Theodore 


Roosevelt. There are many intimate stories of his home life which 
will be warmly welcomed by those who worship his memory. 
One of the traits which has endeared him to America was his 


| whole-hearted devotion to his family. He felt that anything which 


struck at family life was a blow at the roots of all that is best in 


' our civilization. In the midst of his strenuous life as President, he 


wrote his sister, “We have been a great deal with the children.” 
He was not one of those fathers who no sooner get their boys back 
from boarding-school than they send them off for someone elise 
to enjoy in the summer time. His first half hour in the morning 
“always belonged to the children.” “Questions and answers about 
their school life, their recreation when out of school, etc., were 
interspersed with various fascinating details told for their special 
edification.” In “My Brother” we have striking evidence of his 
devotion to his sisters. His thoughtfulness for them in the midst 
of his strenuous life was extraordinary. Men of genius do not 
always remember to invite their sisters to share in their triumphs 
and honors. He apparently never forgot. No wonder they thought 
him “the great sharer.” 

Mrs. Robinson is a believer in the importance of inherited traits: 
“The stability and wisdom of the old Dutch blood, the gaiety and 
abandon of the Irish strain that came through the female side 
of his father’s people, and on his mother’s side the great loyalty of 
the Scotch and the fiery self-devotion of the French Huguenot 
martyrs, mixed as it was with the light touch which shows in 
French blood of whatever strain — all this combined to make of 
the boy born of so varied an ancestry one who was akin to all 
human nature.” Noone, since Jacob Riis published his “ Roosevelt, 
the Citizen,” has thrown so much light on Theodore Roosevelt’s 
father, ““a man of great persistence and determination of char- 
acter,” with the power of interesting himself in many things out- 
side of his own special interests, “who could, by the most delicate 
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and comprehending sympathy, make himself a factor in the lives 
of any number of other human beings,” a father “who never log: 
a chance of bringing into the lives of his children some worth-while 
memory.” 

The more one studies Roosevelt’s life the more one is amazed 
at the number and variety of things which he found time to do 
and did well. His vitality and energy were enormous, yet they 
were due largely to his own dogged determination that they should 
be so. His recreations were strenuous. It did not appear to be 
necessary for him to relax. The marvel increases every time one 

reads of the fragile little boy who grew up so handicapped by il 
health as to be unable to stand ordinary school life. At eleven his 
mother said to him: “Theodore, you have the mind but you have 
not the body, and without the help of the body the mind cannot 
go as far as it should. You must make your body. It is hard drudg. 
ery to make one’s body, but I know you will do it.” In reply he 
said, “I will make my body,” and he became the foremost advo- 
cate of the strenuous life. When the boy of eighteen left Oyster 
Bay in 1876 to enter college, he took with him as his heritage not 
only keen joy in life but a sense of duty to be performed, of higher 
resolve “to be squared with practical and effective action, all of 
which had been part of the teaching of his father.” He was “a 
corking boxer,” yet he taught regularly in the Cambridge Sunday 
School. He wrote many volumes of history. He loved zodlogy and 
took front rank as an ornithologist. He adored “the wonderful 
ringing lines of Kipling,” and was also familiar with American 
poetry. In the midst of the war, when invited by Mrs. Robinson 
to meet some of the members of the Poetry Society of America, 
he showed a knowledge of modern American verse which amazed 
even his sister. He quoted with special pleasure a sarcastic squib 
which Arthur Guiterman had just published on the navy, apropos 
of Mr. Daniels’s attitude — “We are sitting, with our knitting, 
on the twelve inch guns!” Even in college he had “indulged in a 
luxury,” so he wrote his mother, “in buying The Library of British 
Poets.” It was in a letter to a poet, Mistral, that Roosevelt said: 
“|. . courage and endurance, love of wife and child, love of 
home and country, love of lover for sweetheart, love of beauty in 
man’s work and in nature, love and emulation of daring and of 
lofty endeavor, the homely work-a-day virtues and the heroic 
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virtues, . . . if these are lacking, no piled-up riches, no roaring, 
clanging industrialism, no feverish and many -sided activity shall 
avail either the individual or the nation.” This letter, as Mrs. 
Robinson says, truly expresses the spirit which permeated his whole 
life. No other biographer has given us such a vivid picture of 

“Theodore Roosevelt, the loving brother, the humorous philoso- 
- the acute politician.” 

In the early spring of 1918, Roosevelt turned over to Mr. 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop, “for exclusive use, all his personal and 
oficial correspondence . . . relating to his public career.’ Copies 
“have been preserved” of some 150,000 letters that Roosevelt 
wrote. Surely, no biographer of modern times was ever given such 
anopportunity. It is unfortunate that Mr. Bishop was not a trained 
historian. As a New York newspaper man for thirty-five years, 
and as Secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission for ten years, 
his experience had scarcely been of the kind to enable him to 
digest thoroughly the enormous mass of that precious correspond- 
ence, and make of the result a vivid cohesive narrative. Further- 
more, such a task would have required far more time than was 
given to the preparation of these volumes. 

The first twenty years of Roosevelt’s career, from the time he 
ran for the New York Legislature in 1881 until he entered the 
White House in 1go1, are allotted one hundred and fifty pages, or 
less than one-sixth of the whole. More than three hundred pages 
are assigned to the ten years after he retired from the Presidency. 
Mr. Bishop has not attempted to illumine, from Roosevelt’s 
letters, his life as state law-maker, ranchman, Civil Service Com- 
missioner, or Police Commissioner. Of all the letters written in 
those sixteen years, Mr. Bishop has given us extracts from only 
eight, although he finds space to quote from newspapers more 
than thirty times. Furthermore, he feels obliged to refer anony- 
mously to some of Roosevelt’s most bitter opponents, both politi- 
cal and editorial. To tell a story of “the most pernicious and 
rascally specimen of his class and time,” without indicating who is 
meant, is unfortunate. And, surely, there can be no valid reason 
for so frequently failing to give the names of newspapers from 
which quotations are taken. There are some serious omissions 
which can be remedied in later editions. No mention is made of the 
‘act that three of John Hay’s letters to Theodore Roosevelt, here 
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given in full, had already been published in Thayer’s “Life of 
Hay.” There is no chronology of Theodore Roosevelt’s public 
career. There is no bibliography of his published works. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help welcoming much that is in these 
volumes. The charming letters to Sir George Trevelyan, with 
whom Roosevelt maintained an intimate correspondence for many 
years, “From Khartoum to London,” and the chapter on the 
‘Russo-Japanese Conference” are of great value. Of particular in- 
terest is the quotation from Lord Bryce, who wrote, at the close of 
the Spanish-American War, “What I hope you will do is to have 
a healthy despotism governing these tropical semi-savages, and 
even the Spanish Creoles.” It is surely significant to find the dis. 
tinguished author of ‘“‘Modern Democracies” saying of the Fili- 
pinos, “No talk of suffrage or any such constitutional privileges 
for them, but steady government by the firmest, most honest man 
you can find.” One is reminded of Roosevelt’s own words, many 
years later, quoted by Mr. Lawrence Abbott: “I will never advo- 
cate self-government for a people so long as their self-government 
means crime, violence, and extortion, corruption within, lawless- 
ness among themselves and toward others.” “When a people treat 
assassination as the corner-stone of self-government, they forfeit 
all right to be treated as worthy of self-government.” 

Of the details of Roosevelt’s family life the world knew little 
during his lifetime. No one was better aware than he of the value 
of publicity; few public men have used it as wisely and skilfully 
as he did; yet he always endeavored to keep his family doings out 
of the newspapers. Reporters who broke that rule were likely to 
receive short shrift at his hands. As Mr. Bishop has well said: 
“Deep and abiding love of children, of family, of home, was the 
dominating passion of his life.” There is abundant evidence for 
this in the charming letters which this devoted father and whole- 
hearted companion found time to send them in the midst of the 
pressure of great public duties. Even as a college boy he had taken 
affectionate pains “to keep his mother informed about all his 
activities, intellectual, physical, and social.” The “Letters to his 
Children” remind one of certain great paintings where the artist 
gives a glimpse of an ideal home. They are filled with affection, 
love of animals, love of out-of-doors, love of happy activities. The 
occasional drawings add zest, just as they do to Thackeray's 
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letters. Parents who have children at boarding-school will enjoy 
the letters to his boys at Groton, particularly to one who is anx- 
ia : ° . 
ious to play football: “I do not in the least object to your getting 
smashed if it is for an object that is worth while. ... But I 
think it a little silly to run any imminent risk of a serious smash 
simply to play on the second squad instead of the third... . I 
want to make the risk to a certain accident commensurate with 
the object gained.” 

One is not accustomed to think of Roosevelt as a person who 
carefully weighed the importance of an object before taking a 
great risk. Yet Mr. Lawrence Abbott, who knew him intimately 
for years, was impressed by Roosevelt’s attention to “personal 
preparedness.” “He studied, he read, he consulted, he thought, 
he deliberated, he put himself in the hands of trainers, so to 
speak — but when the time for action came he was on his toes, 
ready to jump at the word ‘go.’”’ Theodore Roosevelt certainly 
was impetuous, yet it was the impetuosity of the trained sprinter, 
who has been preparing for months to make a sudden and terrific 
dash. The chief value of Mr. Abbott’s book lies in the entertaining 
account of Roosevelt’s African and European tour. Mr. Abbott 
was Theodore Roosevelt’s “secretary” in Egypt and Europe in 
igio, and consequently had an unusual opportunity for close 
observation. He gives many charming little pictures of this trip, 
such as the dismay of the imperial party at Potsdam when “the 
Colonel”’ talked too long with the Kaiser. 

After Roosevelt’s return from Europe, he became the centre of 
the protest against conservatism. It is essentially in him as “the 
Founder of a New Party” that Dean Lewis is interested. He re- 
gards Roosevelt’s determination to form an independent party as 
the most important decision of his life, although he admits that 
this decision was made when “‘he was mad, mad clean through.” 
The first half of Dean Lewis’s book is rather heavy and labored. 
It becomes more readable towards the end, where the author, an 
ardent Progressive, undertakes an ex parte defense of his chief. 

Mr. William Roscoe Thayer has given us a delightful “intimate 
biography.” A college-mate at Harvard, Mr. Thayer knew Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for forty years, and, although continually differ- 
ing with him politically, always maintained for him a warm per- 
sonal friendship. When a trained biographer, the master of a 
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delightful English style, sits down to write, con amore, the memoir 
of a friend whom he has known all his life, the result is likely to be 
satisfactory. There is nothing disappointing about Mr. Thayer’; 
book except that it is not longer. One cannot help wishing that he 
had been selected to do for the letters of Roosevelt what he dig 
for those of John Hay. 

Mr. John J. Leary, Jr. was a member of Roosevelt’s “ newspaper 
cabinet” during the last five years of his life. Fortunately it was 
Mr. Leary’s habit to transcribe carefully his “talks with T. R.” 
He has given us a picture of the greatest of our Elder Statesmen at 
a time when Roosevelt had no official position, was thwarted in 
his efforts to serve his country, and yet was full of zeal for the 
cause of the Allies and for the honor of America. Into this modern 
Boswell one can dip anywhere and be sure of enjoyment. Like 
Dr. Johnson, Colonel Roosevelt was often pungent in conversation, 
After his visit to Washington in April, 1917, he came back to 
Oyster Bayand gave a clear picture of “thekind of man Mr. Wilson 
wants about him.” Secretary Baker “will do exactly what Mr. 
Wilson tells him to do, he will think exactly as Mr. Wilson wants 
him to think, and when Mr. Wilson changes his mind, he wil! 
change with him.” (Was not Secretary Lansing later dismissed 
because his mind did zot “willingly go along” with Mr. Wilson’s? 
The kind of man that Theodore Roosevelt “wanted about him” 
was Mr. Root, who, as T. R. said, “would give persistent battle for 
his viewpoint. He was a most dogged fighter. But his frankness, 
his outspokenness, were of great help in making me see all sides 
of a question. . . . The honest and intelligent critic 1 welcome, 


always welcomed, and always will welcome.” In the words of 


President Harding, Theodore Roosevelt was ever “the patriotic 
sentinel, pacing the parapet of the Republic, alert to danger and 
every menace; in love with duty and service, and always unafraid.” 


Hrram BINGHAM. 


Yale University. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


R. Stewart Paton’s article on “The Psychology of the Radi- 

cal” has elicited several replies, of which two are here 

printed. Haydn Haines, formerly instructor in economics at Pur- 
due University, writes: 

Dr. Paton’s conclusion that “radicals” are insane is supported by 
pleasing generalizations, of which only this example can be quoted here: 
“If the emotional and mental attitudes of the present radical leaders 
throughout the world are closely studied, we find plenty of evidence of the 
desirability . . . of withholding acceptance of the views these revolu- 
tionists advocate. . . . Nor do they [the radical leaders] seem to under- 
stand the importance of refraining from advocating the adoption of a 
social system of which the best that can be said is that it is the conception 
not of sound minds but of those weakened by a feeling of inadequacy.” 

These conclusions rest upon a test of sanity which consists in a well- 
graded and appropriate reaction (physical and mental) to the situation in 
which the individual finds himself, the reaction being accompanied by a 
sense of adequacy to the situation. It is not the test, however, but its 
application in Dr. Paton’s article which will be here subjected to brief 
examination in connection with relevant social facts. 

First. The application of the test of sanity presupposes a judge, and it 
must be kept in mind that different judges may reach different conclusions 
and still be reasonable men. Despite the fiction that those who can exam- 
ine without prejudice the problems of physical science, and can appraise 
with scientific precision the amoeba and the sponge, bring equal precision 
and impartiality to the consideration of current and hotly contested social 
questions, the scientist remains a man and fallible. There may be reason- 
able difference of opinion as to the situation with which the individual is 
confronted, as to what aspects of “the world as it is” are the most signifi- 
cant; yet upon the attitude of the judge to the situation will depend 
his judgment on the sanity of the individual’s reaction. Not only might a 
scientist of more liberal sympathies than Dr. Paton reach a different con- 
clusion as to the sanity of at least some “ radicals”; he might even ven- 
ture to apply the test — with what interesting results who can foretell! — 
to the heads of some of our most powerful corporations or to the West 
Virginia coal operators, who are said naively to employ gunmen, spies, 
and county officials to secure industrial harmony! 

Second. The article under discussion has no mercy upon those who 
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occupy themselves with “vague class problems.” Adjustment to the sit. 
uation must be purely individual; any attempt to associate others with 
the adjustment 1 is a sure sign of ‘inadequacy ”’ — a weakness apparently 
epidemic among “radicals.” This view, however, overlooks two aspects of 
this problem of adjustment. It ignores the fact that great masses of peo. 
ple do actually have very similar problems of adjustment 1 in certain 
directions, particularly in their work and wage-earning. But, more im. 
portant, while emphasizing the adjustment of individual to environment, 
this theory entirely disregards the adjustment of environment to man, 
Man has the power of changing his situation to some extent. Lumberjacks 
cannot be expected calmly and individually to adjust themselves to rotten 
living conditions provided by employers; in such a case, not revolt but 
submission would be the sign of “inadequacy.” Moreover, in order to 
change a common environment, thought about common problems and 
organization for common action are obviously more practical and effec. 
tive than individual effort. 

Third. Underlying the whole application of the test of sanity in Dr. 
Paton’s article there appear to be certain weaknesses of method. Men are 
insane or sane as individuals, not as classes. To condemn “ present radical 
leaders throughout the world”’ as insane is simply to cast abuse at social 
theories and movements; it does not prove that the reaction of any indi. 
vidual “radical” is “appropriate” or inappropriate. Communism may 
be unworkable, but that does not presumptively demonstrate the insan- 
ity, for instance, of Trotzky, who, from a peace-hungry demoralized horde 
of ex-czarist soldiers, in two years created a triumphant revolutionary 
army of five million men. 

Further, in testing the sanity of an individual’s reaction to his situa- 
tion, one must consider the situation as well as the reaction. Science 
applied to man must consider man in society, the social conditions which 
make man what he is. “Radicals” and “radicalism” are caused, they 
arise from the miserable depths of life. To establish a wholesale presump- 
tion that those in revolt against “the world as it is” are “inade: quate" 
and insane, is to place an intolerant and unwarranted seal of approval 
upon our present social structure. The product of unconscious prejudice, 
such “‘scientific abuse” of social movements is in reality an abuse of 
science. 


ARL Dreher, a writer on psychoanalysis, replies to Dr. Paton 

as follows: 
In his paper on “The Psychology of the Radical” Dr. Stewart Paton 
writes: “‘The editor of ‘The Freeman’ has recently made an appeal to the 
public for support on the ground that his journal is intended for ‘tough- 
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minded readers’ who indulge in ‘fundamental thinking.’ Probably he 
would not have used these words if he had understood that ‘fundamental 
thinking’ is the kind of thinking characteristic of primitive people or of 
civilized man after the physiologically superficial (in the sense that they 
are recently acquired) intellectual processes have been held in check by 
the domination of older and more fundamental reactions. We find abun- 
dant evidence of returns to ‘fundamental thinking’ in cases of shell-shock, 
nervous breakdowns, and dementia-praecox.” 

The implication of this paragraph, as well as the one following, is 
clearly that the insistence of the editors of “The Freeman” that it is 
necessary to recognize natural resources as a factor in the production of 
wealth, in addition to labor and capital, is a “ primitive mental attitude,” 
comparable to the grave psychopathic mechanisms of the war neuroses 
and schizophrenic insanity. “The Freeman,” as anyone who reads it can 
find out, has no communist leanings whatsoever. Its deity, so far as it has 
one, is not Marx but Henry George. It is opposed to landlordism, imperi- 
alism, and protective tariffs. It believes that as long as land is not allowed 
to compete with industry for the services of labor there is no hope of 
effective economic reform, and maintains that salvation lies in a better 
understanding of economic laws. I may remark in passing that my only 
connection with the paper is that I buy and read it, and these two facts 
are my only authority for outlining its policy. This, then, is what the 
editors of “The Freeman” mean when they speak about fundamental 
thinking. This is the basis on which Dr. Paton has compared their manner 
of thought with that of psychotics and savages. 

if this sort of tortuous characterization is what will follow the teach- 
ing in our universities of the “ principles of good mental hygiene,” which 
Dr. Paton advocates, I for one pray that the addition to the present 
curricula be deferred, at any rate until a true science of neuro-biology 
has been evolved. We are already familiar enough with the blind dislike 
of some men for those holding an opinion differing from their own, which 
is manifested by all whose emotional reactions have remained on an in- 
fantile level. If the terminology of the neurological clinic is to be used 
merely to reinforce and rationalize such emotional trends, it seems to 
me that the existing ignorance is on the whole healthier. 

The unbiassed student of human affairs will approach the problem of 
the radical-conservative conflict over a much broader sector. It should be 
understood in the first place that the feeling of inferiority, with other stig- 
mata of neurosis, whether arising from organic deficiency, glandular im- 
balance, or from the causes we are accustomed to term functional, has 
been a characteristic of some of the salient minds in every field, including 
that of politics. The case of Lincoln, analyzed by Dr. L. Pierce Clark, is 
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one in point. In 1841, when he was to be married, he went into a depres. 
sion lasting ten months, and shortly after this, in a letter to his friend 
Speed, he wrote, “It is the peculiar misfortune of both you and me to 
dream dreams of Elysium far exceeding all that anything earthly can 
realize” — a perfect description of the neurotic flight from reality. In the 
same issue of the same journal in which Dr. Clark’s article appeared, 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes contrasts the temperaments of Hamilton 
and Jefferson in the light of the new psychology, and mentions the lat. 
ter’s inferiority and anti-authority complexes, which led him to say at 
one time that “a little rebellion now and then is a good thing.” 

The conflict between the authoritarian and the libertarian should be 
viewed, not according to the transitory spirit of the day — our’s happens 
to be Hamiltonian; to-morrow Jefferson may once more be in the ascend- 
ancy — but as a balance mechanism in human affairs, indispensable until 
the time comes when men will live by understanding rather than by pas. 
sion. The fact that of the many who are driven by the feeling of in. 
adequacy into desire for change, only a few impress themselves on their 
generation, and the additional fact that the craving for freedom and con- 
trol of one’s destiny, when it passes over into action, sometimes results in 
the loss of peace and freedom both, do not alter the natural necessity for 
the few who contend irreconcilably for change. This is the long view, 
and the only one that affords the hope of accelerating human progress 
by the development of social insight. 








